^  On  »Im  East  Rivor  b«lwMn  lh«  BrooMyn  and 
^  Manhattan  bridgos  it  on*  of  Amnrica's 
largnst,  most  modem  newspaper  plants,  the 
JoumahAmerican  building.  From  here  o 
great  fleet  of  trucb  fans  out  over  New 
York’s  five  boroughs  distributing  more  than 
650,000  daily  papers.  More  than  80,000 
tons  of  newsprint  will  be  consumed  here 
in  1946,  making  enough  newspaper  pages 
to  drde  the  earth  83  timet  at  the  equator 
and  to  reach  8  times  to  the  moon. 


>EW  YORK 


s  HFARST  NE^^SPAPER 


J0S.W.GRI66,Jr. 

U.  r.  Kian«g«r  tar 
l'r«n«*>  U,  f,  aawt 
(kiaf  at  tha  raaaat 
Big  l>aar  awaHag.  ha 
kat'baaa  a  faralga 
catrafgaaBawt  far  a 


UnititlL'P^ 
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R.  H.  SHAGKFORO 

fm  Ms  **ovtttRNMHiif 
c»v«r* 

•t«  •!  Hm  U.  N.  cmh- 
dTIn  N»w  Ysffc,  h*  wMi 
Ihlf  yMir*t  HfrfBtfrt* 

Cl«»b  •warrf.  iartiify 
mnd  •«  cINctivtly,  H« 
r«p»rt*il  lb*  U.  N. 

•ss«i»Wy  (n 
lilt  U.  N.  •rgaiiit*- 

c«iif*r«nc*  In  _ 

Son  FronciMO,  Domborlon  Ooki,  Hm  lnt«r>Aniori- 
con  mooNng  In  Mnxko  Qtya 


VIRGIL  PINKLEY 

U.  Fa  vlco-prntldnnt 
ond  fonorol 
monogoTg  ho  wIN  gvh 
pGTviso  Fooco  Con^- 


wor  com*  ho  frovolod  |V 

through  vlrtoolly 
•vory  noHon  It  wot  to 
Involvo.  Aftor  war 
hroko,  ho  wroto  from 

tho  fronit  In  North  HHHBk  j 

Africog  SIcflyg  ftolyg  Oonvwny,  twoorod  owl  iMT 
BottIo  of  Britain,  tho  V  howh  blitx  In  London. 


Long  •  log  nomo  In 

foroign  corroogOn- 

donc^  ho  rttamod ro* 

conMy  to  HrofMr  10 

fogoci  tho  Big  Four 

mlnltfort*  mooting.  ^^K*9I 

Allor  gtottHmt  dwiiot 

In  Britoln  ond  Oor- 

mony,  ho  covorod  ot 

firtt  hond  tho  chain 

oxglotlont  of  wor  In  i 

Rhtogla,  Chino,  Ftnlond,  Fotand,  In  I 

ond  oflor  Dwnhbhg  In  North  AlHco  i 


Hi*  Unitad  frast  corrggpondantg  haad* 
ing  Mm  staff  which  will  covar  Mm  Paaca 
Confaranca  in  Paris  hova  an  avoroga 
of  ffffaan  yaars'  axparianca  in  closa^ip 
Mporting  of  foiaign  and  intanMMonal 
naws. 

As  a  group,  Miay  saw  Mia  war  in  Mm 
making  in  avary  part  of  Mm  gl  aha,  Ihay 
sow  it  fought  on  ovary  continanf,  and 
sinca  its  and  thay  hava  wotchad  and 
studiad  avary  affort  to  ropoir  its  havoc. 
From  diract  knowladga,  Ihay  undor- 
stand  thoroughly  tho  issuos,  tho  poopio, 
tho  polMcs  concamad  in  Iha  imponding 
maaMng  to  pravant  war’s  racurronca. 

This  wida  and  panatroNng  undarstand- 
ing,  addad  to  tho  suranoss  and  clarity 
of  Miair  wrtting,  points  to  thair  work  at 
Iha  Confaranca  as  anothar  signal  con- 
tribuMon  to  “tho  world's  bast  covarago 
of  tho  world's  biggast  imws.” 


•ARTHUR  lUNTUNEN 
Staff  tTrllmr 


ON  MARCH  30, 1946,  there  began  in  Detroit 
a  new  sort  of  newspaper  public  service. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Arthur  H. 
Dondineau,  Superintendent  of  Detroit’s  Public 
School  system,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Carroll 
F.  Deady,  Direaor  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Detroit,  The  Free  Press 
inaugurated  a  "Radio  Quizdown”  over  station 
WXYZ. 

Each  Saturday  morning  in  Detroit’s  Music 
Hall,  between  11:00  and  11:30  a.  m.  twelve 
students  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
of  the  respective  school  systems  compete  by 
teams  in  a  "Quizdown”  whose  questions  ate 
submitted  by  school  students  and  based  upon 
the  semester’s  curriculum. 

Such  a  program  requires  some  expert 
"fathering”  and  mentoring.  And  to  this  job. 
Dale  StafiFord,  Managing  Editor,  assigned  Arthur 


Juntunen,  Staff  Writer,  who  had  already  won 
many  laurels  for  the  excellence  of  his  human 
interest  stories  in  Free  Press  columns. 

The  work  of  Juntunen  in  publicizing  this 
enterprise,  and  maintaining  contaa  with  scores 
of  school  teachers  and  thousands  of  students 
has  been  notable. 

Here  is  an  extra-journalistic  activity  that  has 
tremendously  stimulated  the  interest  of  Detroit’s 
"small-fry”  in  their  newspaper.  We  believe  this 
is  important,  for  these  children  of  today  are 
your  customers  of  tomorrow. 


t&he  Pjetoit  0vet 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
Story,  BrooJca  &  Finley,  Ine.,  Representatives 


ON  GUARD 

FOR  OVFR 

A  CENTURY 
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Market  covera^,  cUitrikution,  skoppin^  area*,  kuyin^  kakiU, 
ckaracter.of  teaJerakip,  milline  rate*,  kna^ — key  knowleJ^e 
—  vital  to  tke  mtelli^ent  reeult-pcodsiom^  puxckase  oi  adver- 
tiein^  space. 

Researck  and  marketing  provide  tkese  facts— ’kvt — tke 
most  direct^  most  autkoritative  way  to  secure  sock  inform 
mation  is  tkrou^k  tke  H«A>S  MAN. 

Tkese  men  know  akont  tke  Herald-Ameriean.  Tkey 
know  tke  kind  of  selling  jok  tins  paper  can  do.  Tkey  are 
equipped  and  kecause  of  tkeir  constant  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  tkey  are  ever  alert  to  sales  and  distrikution  proklems. 


For  tke  most  accurate,  most  complete  data  on  tke  vital 
Herald-Ameriean  market — see  tke  H-A-S  MAN — ke  knows. 


ITffl 
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We  can  be  truly  thankful  that  Amer¬ 
ica  emerged  from  the  war  with  her 
railroads  functioning  so  efl&ciently— 
and  not  in  the  deplorable  state  they 
are  in  Europe.  There,  the  few  decrepit 
locomotives  merely  add  to  the  misery. 

Here  we  eat  regularly,  live  well  and 
travel  in  comfort  —  thanks  to  the 
finest  railroads  in  the  world  —  and, 
we  might  add,  by  far  the  most  de¬ 
pendable. 

In  fact  many  of  the  streamlined 
General  Motors  Diesel  locomotives 
have  run  almost  constantly  for  more 
than  a  million  miles  without  major 
overhaul.  Four  of  these  Titans  of  the 


LOCOITJOTIVES 


rails  have  run  over  3  million  miles  in 
only  9  years. 

Figure  it  out.  This  is  the  equal  of  125 
times  around  the  globe.  The  equal  of 
nearly  40  miles  an  hour,  24  hours 
every  day,  365  days  each  year  for  9 
years.  This  is,  of  course,  the  record 
for  any  self-propelled  vehicle  running 
constantly  on  wheels. 

With  true  American  efficiency  th^ 
GM  Diesels  show  great  savings  in 
operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
Thus  providing  a  source  of  capital 
for  more  modernization  of  our  rail¬ 
roads,  to  make  our  train  travel  more 
inviting,  and  the  shipment  of  our 
products  most  efficient. 


EDITORIAL  flUER 


About  100  years  separated  the  int^ 
duction  of  America’s  first  operating 
locomotive  —  the  10-miles-an-hour 
Tom  Thumb  — and  today’s  high¬ 
speed,  super-smooth  General  Motors 
Diesel  locomotives,  which  have  given 
such  a  great  lift  to  modem  trans¬ 
portation. 


Electro-Motive  Division 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


la  grange,  ill. 
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STARTING  AUGUST  5TH,  UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE  PROUDLY  OFFERS  THE  NEWLY 
SYNDICATED  COLUMN  OF  POPULAR 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  WRITER  .  .  . 

Robert  C.  RUARK 


We  asked  Bob  jot  some  background  material  and  here’s 
his  own  letter  which  vnU  introduce  him  to  you.  The 
only  portion  we  deleted,  for  space  reasons,  concerned 
his  service  record  which,  by  the  way,  was  brUUant  in 
combat  honors. 


Dear  Lorry: 


"My  belated  promiae  of  a  biography  hoe  finally  found  iU  way  into  the  mill!  I  sent  yon  MTeral  eopiea 
of  SotoTopoeL  CoUier'e  and  I^erty  b  r^ch  my  ettdf  appean. 

“In  Time  and  Neweweefc  are  four  articles,  including  one  good  blogrophy  in  Newsweek,  one  prominent 
mention  of  Columnist  Buork  speaking  for  the  nation,  a  flattering  reprint  of  a  piece  I  did  on  cheap  military  awardsb 
(Time),  and  a  recent  hcmdling,  (also  Tims),  of  a  lampoon  I  ^d  of  Broadway  columning.  Maybe  you  can  use 
them.  (Ed.  I'll  say  we  coni) 

^Tf  you  wish  to  quoto  columns,  in  the  files  are  some  bellringers  on  tho  caste  system,  the  buaineas  of 
shaking  down  theater  patrons  for  charitable  and  pseudo-charitable  causes  in  theaters,  a  piece  on  progreasiTO 
children,  a  piece  quoted  by  Newsweek  on  Xet's  not  go  back  to  war  tomorrow* ,  two  or  thne  foirty  good  sports 
pieces  on  baseball  players,  baseball  writers,  and  the  Louis-Conn  fight  (My  thing  on  the  fight — the  second-day 
piece,  that  is — ^waa  widely  quoted  by  VnneheU  on  a  recent  Sunday  broadcast). 

"My  moiL  from  the  19  papers,  has  been  oreroging  a  couple  hundred  a  week,  and  the  bellringers  usually 
get  from  250  to  500  letters.  Biggest  mail  take  was  my  fot  piece  for  Scripps  after  I  got  out  of  the  Navy,  on  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  American  women,  (^t  2J00  letters  on  that  one.  My  satirical  stufi — how  to  write  a 
successful  noTsL  Broadway  conrersotion,  the  adolsscence  of  Gorganlua  the  Great — reaped  a  lot  oi  moiL 

“I'm  trying  to  write  this  oblectieely,  so  I  will  brag  a  little.  1  hare  bad  13  offers  from  publishing  companies 
to  write  books,  one  offer  to  do  the  book  for  a  musical,  and  hoU-a-dossn  radio  offers,  all  in  the  high-money 
brackets.  I  am  writing  one  book  now  for  Doubledoy,  I'to  got  another  piece  coming  out  in  the  Soterepost  this 
FaU.  but  mostly  I'to  been  concentrating  on  tho  column. 

"I  started  for  Scripps  lost  NoTomber  os  a  Washington  correspondent  and.  after  a  month,  was  ineitod  to 
New  York  to  run  the  column.  How  successful  it's  been  still  amases  ms. 

“Backgroimd  in  brief;  Bom  Vramington.  N.  C.  Dec.  29lh.  1915.  (graduated  UnlTersity  of  N.  C.  1935.  Wont  to 
sea  os  ordinary  seaman  for  a  few  monthit  worked  country  weeUies  in  Carolina,  copyboy  on  Washington  Star 
1936,  started  Washington  Daily  News  Ion,.  1M7  os  copyb^,  and  ran  up  tbs  scale  in  three  months  through 
Sts  Jobs  to  sports  columnist 

"Quit  sports  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  had  brief  fling  as  top  local  feature  man.  then  top  local  general  oadgnmnl 
man.  then  Capitol  Hill  man,  then  assistant  city  editor.  Had  on  omosing  amount  of  scoops  (honest!),  including 
the  discovery  of  Gen.  Patton.  Piece  on  Patton  was  acclaimed  os  on  excellent  piece  oi  feature  writing. 

I  was  then  commissioned  ensign  in  the  Navy— Sept.  1942. 

*Xaat  November,  as  a  civilian  again,  went  to  work  (or  Stone  in  Washington,  rang  a  small  bell  with  first 
pioce,  hit  a  series  oi  minor  chimes,  and  now  you  are  going  to  make  me  rich.  Goody,  goody!" 

Siae«r«ly, 

BOB  RUARK. 
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“  IT 
GETS 
IN 

YOUR 

BLOODI  ” 

Two  decades  ago,  he  came  to  New  York, 

set  up  an  office,  prospered.  Today,  he  is  a  successful  businessman. 

Two  decades  ago,  he  started  reading  The  New  York  Times. 

"Once  you  become  a  Times  reader,”  he  says,  “it  gets  in  your  blood! 
Nothing  else  will  do.” 

In  two  sentences,  he  sums  up  that  rare  loyalty  characteristic  of  the  men  and 
women  who  read  The  New  York  Times. 

No  casual  reading  habit,  people  trust  The  Times,  rely  on  it,  swear  by  it. 

The  effect  of  such  confidence  does  not  stop  at  the 
thin  column  rule  that  separates  news  from  advertising. 

That’s  why  advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times  create  desires,  bring 
people  into  stores,  hdp  sell  merchandise  in  large  volume  at  low  cost. 

The  New  York  Times 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PKINT" 


SB 


■  TOR  S  PURLISOR  ter  My  20,  M4I 


The  Oldest  PuUbiiMi'  ttiid  -AdTVftims'  Itowi^xiper  im 


Heaist  Allowed 
To  Sell  WINS 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
approved  the  transfer  of  liwnse 

V#k»1r  r*<«v  #rAfn 


z - 7  ,  - i  7  Ic  ^  ^  r«uiu  iic'ciaaK;,  w  fwpv  inteiNl  lO  USe  vUC  urucccwa 

fee  being  followed  In  the  New  or  regulation  or  any  repaint  scrutiny  by  the  Commission  as  to  Sr  devSopment  of  television 

York  City  FM  hearing,  l^uis  on  freedom  of  spe^h  3  It  is  a  its  opinions  and  contents.  It  ™®sUdiow 
G.  Caldwell,  counsel  for  News  violation  of  the  First  Amend-  would  then  become  the  duty  of  a™  smhohb- 
Syndicate,  Inc.  warned  this  ment  in  that  it  fringes  ujmn  government  counsel  to  inquire  -denial  of  U- 

week.  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  5#  .n  „e«,m,aoer  annlican^  as  “Substitute  _the  dei^  of  u 


V j  —  M —  r - J —  maL  KUVcmmcHV  %;uuiiact  iu 

wcTO.  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  of  all  newspaper  applicants  as 

Protesting  the  cross-examina-  press  and  is  not  due  process  of  jo  editorial  policy  and  news 
lion  of  New  York  News  execu-  law.  content. 

lives  on  matters  of  editorial  The  hearing  on  a  radio  license  “We’re  not  asking  for  that, 
policy  by  counsel  for  the  {^er-  application,  Caldwell  argued,  is  God  forbid!” 
lean  Jewish  Congress,  Caldwell  not  to  be  considered  a  “Hyde  He  then  read  into  the  rec- 
argt^  that  U  would  become  the  park”  affair,  but  rather  a  legal  ord  a  statement  made  in  a  brief 
lawful  duty  of  government  proceeding,  and  the  Supreme  filed  by  the  American  Jewish 
^nsel  to  inquire  into  a  news-  Court  “has  said  there  are  Congress  in  a  libel  case  In- 
pfepers  content  every  three  bounds”  to  the  Commission’s  in-  volving  the  Schenectodp  (N.  Y.) 

Tears  under  the  license  renewal  qulry.  Union-Star  a  few  years  ago.  ’The 

^  “It  is  very  clear,”  said  Cald-  AJC  argued  in  that  case  that 

»  j  procedure,  Caldwell  well  “that  this  is  one  field  in  a  charge  of  anti-Semitism  could 
e^eMed  at  the  hearing  Mfore  which  the  Commission  has  no  not  be  construed  as  libelous  per 
ICC  Examiner  X  AlfrM  Guest  jurisdiction  since  it  involves  se,  any  more  than  an  accusa- 
to  New  York  Ci^,  jmly  18,  freedom  of  expression.  I  realize  tlon  of  anti-labor,  pro-labor,  or 
^eans  that  more  than  500  news-  that  the  Commission  has  gone  isolationist, 
papers  which  now  own  or  ope- 
rate  radio  stations  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  examination,  as  well  as  _  _  _  _  _ 

'  '  Applicant  Calls  for  Heat 

Momentous  Question  ■  * 

The  question,  he  said,  is  “too  ONE  OF  the  18  applicants  for  cense.  He  charged  Mr.  Hearst 

momentous  to  be  passed  over  FM  station  permits  in  the  New  had  used  his  newsoapers  and 

lightly  here.”  He  described  it  as  York  City  area  demanded  this  radio  stations  to  “further  in- 

ihe  most  momentous  issue  ever  week  that  Examiner  J.  Alfred  terests  inimical  to  the  Amer- 

taced  by  the  Federal  Communi-  Guest  of  the  Federal  Com-  lean  people.”  - — - — - - - - 

rations  Commission  in  its  en-  munlcatlons  Commission  sub-  Fein  also  asserted  he  would  of  programming  his  station  p^ 
deavor  to  enforce  standards  in  poena  William  Randolph  Hearst,  produce  “evidence”  from  the  poses;  for  example,  pr^rams  de- 

the  public  interest.  Sr.  for  cross-examination.  Nuernberg  trials  linking  Mr.  voted  to  problems  of  Ngroes. 

Examiner  Guest  disclosed  that  The  formal  request  was  filed  Hearst  to  Nazi  principals.  He  Admitting  he  was  “ 


cense’  for  the  ’libel’  and  we  have 
a  perfect  demonstration  of  our 
position,”  Caldwell  remarked. 

Will  Maslow,  attorney  for 
AJC,  interposed  that  there  must 
be  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  to  pub¬ 
lish  anything  and  the  “privil^e 
of  a  newspaper  of  applying  for 
a  radio  license.” 

The  Commission,  he  said,  must 
select  from  among  all  the  ap¬ 
plicants.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
private  property,  he  argued,  but 
a  trusteeship. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


New  Company  Formed 
To  Sell  Finnish  Paper 


Circulator  Moves 
Into  Labor  Post 


Los  Angbixs,  Calif.  —  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  labor  relations  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Lot  Angelet 
Daily  Netot  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Robert 
L.  Smith,  exec¬ 
utive  vlcepr^- 
dent  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Dutton  F. 
O’Brien,  for  the 
past  eight  years 
circulation  d  i  - 
rector  of  the 
Daily  News,  be¬ 
comes  director 
O'Brien  de- 

,  partment. 

OBrlen,  whose  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  includes  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising,  general  promotion 
and  circulation  work,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Daily  News 
management’s  labor  negotiations 
committee  since  1939  and  has 
represented  the  newspaper  in 
labor  matters  frequently  during 
this  time. 

James  Emil  Crew,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Daily 
News  circulation  department  for 
seven  years,  has  been  ap[>ointed 
circulation  manager. 


Further  Newsprint 
Rise  Waits  OPA  Fate 


FORMATION  of  a  new  com-  “Although  the  Finns  can  sell 
pany  . .  .  Madden,  Reeve  Angel  ^  various  foreign  markets  at 
ft  Co.,  Inc.— was  announced  this  Prices  around  $120  a  ton,  f.o.b. 
week  to  serve  as  the  sole  agent  ports,  nevertheless  it  Is 

of  the  Finnlrii  Paper  Mills  As-  ^eir  policy  to  renew  their  cus- 
sociation  for  the  sale  of  all  Fin-  temer  relationship  in  the  U.  S. 
nish  newsprint  in  the  United  prevailing  prices  as  it  is  their 
States.  strong  desire  to  regain  their  for- 

Emest  Child,  president  of  H.  "'cr  tonnage  position  here.’’ 

**  chairman  In  1939,  Finland’s  shipments 
of  me  board,  and  John  D.  Coffin,  of  newsprint  to  the  U.  S.  reached 
president  of  the  Jay  Madden  a  peak  of  194,000  tons.  It  drop- 
Coro  is  president.  ped  to  20.000  the  next  year  and 

officers  are:  Vlce-presi-  then  went  off  the  market  due  to 
dents,  L.  C.  F.  Rain,  vicepresi-  the  war  with  Russia. 

®«Pt  of  H.  Reeve  Angel  ft  Co..  Mr.  Jepson  told  E  ft  P  the 
•oo  *™nk  M.  Jenson,  vice-presi-  newsprint  Industry  in  Finland 
dent  of  Jay  Madden  Com.;  treas-  today  has  the  most  modem 
urer.  James  H.  Madden,  vice-  equipment  of  sny  major  produc- 
president  of  Jav  Madden  Corp  ■  1"$  area. 

'Zander  of  "The  mills.’’  he  said,  "are  all 
.  intact:  they  have  good  supplies 

tm  me  b<»rd  of  dirrctors  are  of  wood;  but  they  have  a  very 
"cesldent  of  definite  production  bottleneck 
Pcntcna.  due  to  the  lack  of  coal.  The 
pre-war  production  potential  of 
ever  500,000  tons  yearly  is  now 
operating  at  about  40%. 

The  announcement  saiH  suPstantial  increase  in 

Jay  M^den  wo^M  the  volume  available  for  the 

tlnue  to  act  m  ncluriv^  ^es  j*  dependent  upon 

agent  in  the  United  State^fnr  Jjjocovement  in  the  coal  supply, 
the  Finnish  Paper  Mills  Associa-  ^®®'  there 

tlon  specialty  and  kr^aft  .Improvement  in  this 

for  theRnnlsh  ^aMMilfJ^’  respect  during  1947.  The  Finns 
-ociatlon  aSd  f^  T^r^Skowtki  the  Industry 

O/y.  H.  Reeve  AngelT  Co  ^ili  ^iU  reach  a  high  level  of  produc- 
continue  its  specialties  of  filter  il’  t 

and  drawing  papers  ^eP'on  s  report  on  the 

Pir-  f  « ■  Situation  Changes  somewhat  the 

Firrt  Due  in  September  pi^e  given  by  the  U.  S.  De-  tn>  purtM  «si  «  i,.  ioi-> 

.  ®*“ct  amount  of  newsprint  to  Pertment  of  Commerce  in  Janu-  ^ 

be  shipoed  by  Finnish  mill.  ery,  1945,  in  "The  World’s  ®  V*”  .(base)  In  July, 

the  U.  S.  this  year  cannot  be  de-  P®Per  and  Wood  Pulo  Industry  j  V  higher!  That 

termined  now,  Mr.  Jepren  in-  ®®^nre  and  After  V-E  Day.’’  definitely  the  picture  op  the 

formed  E  ft  P.  correcting  a  preW-  That  reoort  stated:  f 

oiM  report  (E  ft  P,  July  13)  .  “Finland  has  suffered  serious  P“Wishers  of  tftiited  States 

Further,”  he  said,  “the  first  both  In  manpower  and  dug  dnvm  for  ao- 

tonnage  moving  to  this  mar^  P“’P  *"d  paper  capacity  as  a  re-  P^lmatelv  $1,500^  addi- 

**®  *'»>»>«*  froS  nm  »“«  of  the  war.  ‘Neither  mam 

land  during  August  and  will  not  P°’"J«*'  nor  materials  have  been  ""i*  *2  paper  alone. 

aiTjre  until  September  or  oS-  •'milable  to  maintain  mill  prop-  "®2'®; 

to^.”  erties  in  efficient  operating  con-  RT*" •'pnsumDtion,  that  s  what 

Formation  of  the  new  sales  dition.  Moreover,  several  of  dollar  parity  move  by  Ca- 

epmpany,  he  said,  follows  the  ac-  Finland’s  important  wood  pulp  Sf**®  means  to  U.  S.  newspapers, 
tlon  of  the  Rvmmene  mill  in  and  paper  mills  are  located  In  Jn® .  Canadian  manufacturers 
joining  the  Finnish  Paper  Min,  territory  which  has  now  been  Javlng  hiked  the  price  *6.80  a 
Association.  ceded  to  the  Soviet  uSot  ^2  ®ffMtlve  July  11.  The  first 

The  price  of  initial  shipments,  «*»®‘  boundary  of  this  teirltory  ‘E,®’’®®®*.®  '■®- 

Mr.  Jepren  srid,  wlU  be  the  rul-  •>“  nn‘  y®*  been  officially  an-  w  ^  Jv  ®  withiJ?'®"  # S®®*® 
Ing  market  price  charged  bv  the  nounced.  *ast  week.  Within  a  few  davs. 

Canadian  mills  He  added-  “Fven  .  .ii.i.«  .i.i«  .  ?’*  newsprint  mills  in  North 

®  ®'“'®^-  un'avor-  America  had  notified  customers 

*9  ^nUnd  can  siibstan-  of  the  boost  to  make  up  for  the 
™I«X  S^lll  I  """’5®''  loM  of  the  10%  differential  in 

Ad,««.i—  n.ii  properties  Involyed  in  exchange  rate. 

Airentiaiiig  .  14  ^ange  of  boiindsry.  As  matters  Putting  down  in  writing  what 

Bright  Ideas  .  4g  *A^  the  newsprint  trade  has  been 

Carieeas  .  m  j*  Jt  mw®"**.  A?®  rumoring  for  weeks,  the  Inter- 

■  .»  spproxiin&telv  22%  of  its  n&tionsl  Tn/* 

.  1«  MMcfhr**  “®  ‘’®P®®  E  ft  P  and  its  customers  that 

^’oriol  .  34  ,  ,  ,  . the  $8.80  increase  “only  offsets 

Obituary  .  .•  Bated*"l^‘!^»ir.*^!ll*®"‘*  «i*®  ^®  ’°®®  “s  caused  by  the 

efliCu  10  niftko  ronsrstion  p&y-*  recent  revAluatinn  nf  tho  F^ano. 

-r**”^**** ,  . .  35  OT*i^ kindly """"fy  dollar;  it  makes  no  provl- 

Pbotogrophy  .  40  or  in  kind,  during  the  next  six  slon  for  an  Increase  justified  by 

Promotion  le  .  *®.  ®  foregone  conclu-  entirely  different  factors.” 

.  „  mnrf  'omber  That  additional  increase,  the 

. .  ^3  bulk  large  in  this  payment,  firm  stated,  was  supported  by 

Shop  Talk .  04  either  in  shipments  to  the  a  delegation  of  U.  S.  newspaper 

Short  Tokos  ....  sc  rAS”  ?u’  P®P“'p8  tbe  growth  of  publishers  and  was  being  ac- 

Svndicates  oo  tl"  ®®'®®  1?  lively  considered  by  the  Office 

A..  ^!L  .  ?  M‘®T?°f  ‘''®  “ooount  of  the  of  Price  Administration  when 

*52;  ^'1’®*  **  ‘®  P^bable  its  authority  lapsed. 

£SiS:iJi2«J*i.'SS?".7®,a''alSJ  “Thf*.”  international, 

*  fobushcr  mPTrisht  ug  the  Me"?  **“1***  ^®  b®aylly  “we  are  leaving  in  abeyance  un- 

®?®T‘"®®^  ‘“.yjfw  of  a  large  need  til  Washington  has  had  an  on- 

Of  the  Soviet  Union  for  lumber."  portunlty  to  reach  conclusions 


Newsprint 
Listed  Among 
WAA  Surplus 


P 


DD 


Washington — ^Large  quantitin 
of  radio  broadcasting  equip* 
ment  and  printing  papers  are  a 
the  Inventories  of  the  War  Aa 
sets  Administration  waiting  tl 
be  sold  as  war  surplus.  Tki 
WAA  also  has  on  hand  a  vety 
small  quantity  of  printing  na* 
chinery. 

As  of  May  31,  1946,  the  sgp 
plus  agency  had  an  inventoa 
of  $32,800,000  wortii  of  ra* 
broadcasting  equipment.  Up  fe 
tiiat  date  it  had  sold  about  $1,* 
200,000  of  the  same  type  si 
equipment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agenffilofi 
said  that,  as  of  May  31,  19M, 
agency  had  $5,599,425  in  s^ 


s 


plus  printing  paper,  ’^is  figii 
includes  newsprint,  book  papm 


ground  wo^  pulp  paper 
the  like.  No  breakdown  as  to  how 
much  of  this  was  newspria{ 
would  be  available  for  severg 
weeks,  a  WAA  official  said.  M 
of  the  May  date,  the  agency  M 
disDn.<ied  of  paper  imlued  at  $t 
754.507. 

The  agency  had  on  May  31  _ 
Inventory  of  surplus  m*lntia| 
equipment  valued  at  $21,347. 


as  to  the  future  of  price  control 
but  If  controls  are  r.vlved  wi 
would  exnect  the  OPA  to  ad 
promptly  in  the  direction  whldi 
has  been  intended.” 

During  the  week,  pulp  pried 
to  U.  S.  consumers  also  were  a4 
vanced  10%. 

New  logging  wage  scales  hi 
British  Columbia  are  expectsfj 
to  add  $4  to  $5  a  ton  to  produs 
tion  costs  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  rail  freight  charges  are  ia 
10%. 

Daily  newspaners  reporting  h, 
the  American  Newspaper  PuM 
Ushers  Association  consumM 
259,284  tons  of  newsprint  M 
June,  compared  with  190,5112 
tons  in  June  1945  and  242,40* 
tons  in  1941.  During  tte  first  six 
months  of  1946  they  used  1,49U 
761  tons,  28%  more  than  la 
the  first  half  of  1945  and  1.7% 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


CALENDAR 

Jnlr  26-27 — Carolinas’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  summer  confer¬ 
ence,  Fort  Sumter  Hotel, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Au*.  5-7 — ANPA  mechan¬ 
ical  conference,  Pittsburgh. 

Ana.  15-17--Georgia  Press 
Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Aug.  17-23  —  International 
Typo^aphical  Union,  conven¬ 
tion,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Auc.  26-28 — Pacific  Coast 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  conference. 
Hotel  Alexandria,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 
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Printers’  Demand  for  $112 
Sets  New  Bargaining  Mode 


Welfare  Fund,  Double  Overtime 
And  Vacation  Pay  Also  Asked 
By  lenry  Walker 


▼erlDXSANDS  for  $100  and  more 
I  a  week  appeared  this  week  to 
lbs  a  nationwide  “ask-for-the- 
■*e|Bioon'’  pattern  in  negotiations 
bf  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ic  Union  for  1946-47  contract 
witti  newspaper  publishers. 

It  has  developed  now  that  the 
Bochester,  N.  Y.  printers  were 
not  alone  in  pressing  for  a  scale 
of  $100  to  $115  a  week  in  nego¬ 
tiations  witii  the  Gannett  news- 
mers,  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  They 
achieved  the  first  publicly, 
however,  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
tiielr  wage  demands  were  wide¬ 
ly  reported.  Their  proposals 
would  effect  hourly  rate  in¬ 
creases  of  100%  and  over. 

This  week  the  spotlight 
drifted  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
when  the  ITU  members  submit¬ 
ted  proposals  for  a  75%  Increase 
in  wages  —  9112  to  S135.50  a 
week,  depending  on  the  shift. 
Current  scales  are  from  $64  to 
$74.  Under  the  proposals,  hours 
would  be  reduced. 

Follow  Guild  Action 
In  Chicago  and  other  cities, 
the  printers  had  begun  negotia¬ 
tions  for  unning  wages  by  20, 
30,  40  or  50%.  The  situation 
was  static  in  New  York  under  a 
contract  which  runs  until  next 
spring  without  a  wage-reopening 
clause. 

The  ITU  wage  proposals  fol¬ 
low  close  behind  the  action 
taken  bv  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention  last 
month  when  a  $100  minimum  for 
reporters  was  set  as  the  goal 
of  the  next  year’s  contracts  in 
cities  large  and  small. 

The  Washington  guild  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  $100  scale  in  a  contract 
now  being  negotiated  to  succeed 
one  which  expires  Aug.  15.  First 
newspaper  affected  bv  the  ANG 
wage  policy  is  the  Washington 
Tlmes-Heratd.  Guild  .spokesmen 
have  been  able  to  cite  the  $110 
minimum  recently  established 
by  the  American  Weekhi  and  the 
$120  scale  adopted  by  Time. 

Whether  the  high  wage  de¬ 
mand  by  the  AFL  printers  has 
been  prompted  by  the  CIO 
guild’s  action  is  merely  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  for  years  guild  nego¬ 
tiators  have  called  publishers’ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “the 
guys  upstairs  in  the  composing 
room”  have  received  better  pay 
than  “the  men  who  write  the 
stuff.”  In  recent  years,  guild 
contracts  have  closed  the  gap. 

There  is  also  some  conjecture 
that  the  wage  proposals  are  de¬ 
signed  as  a  smokescreen  on  some 
of  the  other  demands  being  put 
forward  by  ITU  locals.  In 
Rochester,  for  example,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  basis  for  overtime 
payment  has  been  advanced.  It 
is  this:  time  and  a  half  for  the 
first  hour  of  overtime  and  dou¬ 


ble  time  for  additional  hours. 

The  Washington  contract  pro¬ 
posals  Include  three  weeks’ 
vacation  at  double  time.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  a  plan  under 
which  the  publishers  are  asked 
to  contribute  2%  of  each  jour¬ 
neyman’s  earnings  into  the  union 
treasury  for  the  ITU  pension 
and  mortuary  fund.  In  current 
labor  negotiations  this  is  known 
as  the  "John  L.  Lewis  Welfare 
Fund  Provision.” 

Within  the  past  few  years. 
President  Woodruff  Randolph  of 
the  ITU  sought  twice  to  win 
membership  approval  of  a  plan 
to  utilize  the  pension  and  mor¬ 
tuary  funds  for  strike  purposes. 
The  printers  finally  worked  out 
a  special  levy  to  build  up  the 
ITU’s  war  fund. 

A  chart  of  wage  increases  for 
printers,  as  prepared  by  ITU  a 
few  months  ago,  showed  the 
majority  of  the  newspaper  shop 
employes  in  the  U.  S.  were  re¬ 
ceiving  25%  more  than  in  1941. 
Far  above  the  average  were  such 
percentage  increases  as  47  in 
Clovis.  N.  M.;  46  in  Las  VMas, 
Nev.:  53  in  Panama  City,  na., 
and  35  in  Detroit,  Mich,  where 
the  mailers’  pay  was  up  54%. 

Some  Recant  Increases 

Some  recent  contracts  nego¬ 
tiated  with  newspapers  include 
20.5  cents  an  hour  increase  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  plus  six  hol¬ 
idays  with  pay;  32.4  cents  an 
hour  increase  in  *  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  bringing  the  day  scale  to 
$65  for  35  hours;  20  cents  an 
hour  increase  in  Gadsden,  Ala., 
with  five  paid  holidays  and  $54 
for  40  hours;  37.5  cents  an  hour 
increase  In  Livingston,  Mont.;  86 
cents  an  hour  increase  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  where  the  scale  is  $58.13  for 
37t$  hours;  34  cents  an  hour  in¬ 
crease  in  Sirracuse,  N.  Y.,  with 
one  to  five  weeks’  severance  pay, 
and  $63  for  37Vfi  hours. 

TTU  Bulletins  record  scores  of 
such  increases  and  concessions 
month  after  month.  Minimum 
hourly  rates  have  gone  up  from 
25  to  85%  over  1941  figures. 

The  600  union  printers  on 
District  of  Columbia  daily  news¬ 
papers — plus  those  employed  on 
the  National  Tribune  and  Labor, 
the  former  a  war  veterans  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  latter  the  voice 
of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods — 
began  negotiations  this  week. 

At  a  special  meeting  July  14, 
President  Jesse  B.  Manbeek  of 
Columbia  T^ographical  Union, 
submitted  and  received  approval 
of  his  organization  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  contract  which  asks 
for  $112  weekly  for  day  work, 
$123  for  night  work,  and  $135.50 
for  the  toird  shift. 

A  reduction  is  being  asked  in 
the  work  week  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  35  hours  to  321^  hours, 
days;  30  hours  nights;  27Vfi 


hours  for  the  third  shift  Print¬ 
ers  concerned  with  the  suggested 
contract  have  had  a  seven-hour 
shift  since  1892,  and  a  3S-hour 
work  week  since  1933,  Manbeek 
explained. 

The  current  contract  is  opm 
for  amendment  as  of  Nov.  11, 
1946.  It  includes  a  compulsory 
arbitration  clause  which  can  be 
abrogated  by  the  local  with  the 
sanction  of  the  ITU.  Projected 
is  a  one-year  contract  with  a  30- 
day  opening  “for  wages  only” 
clause. 

Other  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract  are  eight  paid 
holidays  each  year,  unllntited 
severance  pay  of  10  days  for 
each  year  of  priority  in  one  of¬ 
fice.  Employes  with  less  than 
one  year’s  service  receive  sev¬ 
erance  pay  of  one  dav  for  each 
15  shifts  or  major  fraction  there¬ 
of,  but  not  more  than  10  days 
in  one  vear. 

Asked,  also,  are  three  weeks’ 
vacation  at  double  pay,  sick 
leave  pay,  $1  extra  per  diift 
for  men  hired  for  day-to-day, 
and  the  pension  fund  proposal. 

Mr.  Manbeek  recently  com¬ 
piled  some  data  from  the  history 
of  Columbia  Typograohical 
Union,  which  was  founded  in 
1815  as  Columbia  Tynographical 
Society.  He  noted  that  in  1815 
Washington  had  two  daily  news- 
paners — the  Daily  National  In- 
telligencer  and  the  Georgetown 
Oailv  Federal  Republican.  The 
wage  scale  for  union  printers 
was  $9  a  week  of  84  hoiurs 

In  1850,  he  recounted,  the 
scale  went  to  $12  a  week  and 
the  workweek  was  reduced  to  70 
hours.  In  1854  the  scale  was 
raised  to  $14.  By  1866  the  scale 
had  reached  $24  a  week  for  56 
hours. 

Contract  with  1815  Seale 

In  1815  a  union  printer  in 
Washington  was  paid  approxi¬ 
mately  lOVfi  cents  an  hour  and 
work^  an  84-hour  7-day  week, 
Mr.  Manbeek  said.  Today  a 
union  printer  in  Washington  is 
paid  at  least  $1.53  an  hour  and 
works  a  37Vfi  or  35  hovir  work¬ 
week. 

Recently,  after  asking  for  a 
20%  week^  wage  increase  with 
shorter  working  hours,  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  Copied  a 
resolution,  notifying  local  news¬ 
papers  and  commercial  shops 
that  the  end  of  OPA  will  force 
the  union  to  revise  upward 
wage  proposals  in  current  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  CTU  now 
seeks  a  30-day  contract. 

The  union’s  original  proposal 
called  for  $3.02  an  hour  on  the 
day  side,  as  against  the  present 
$2.08;  $3.32  on  the  night  side, 
as  against  $2.23;  and  $3.98  for 
the  lobster  shift,  as  against 
$2.70.  The  printers  are  now 
working  7V4  hours  day  and 
night,  but  seek  to  reduce  the 
work  week  to  30  hours  on  the 
basis  of  a  six-hour  day. 

On  the  commercial  side,  the 
union  was  asking  lor  the  same 
hourly  rate  as  that  paid  by 
newspapers,  but  had  agreed  to 


Printers  Strike 
In  Sandusky 

Sahdusxt,  O.— For  four  days, 
July  9-12,  publication  of  th« 
Register- Star -Noios.  this  el^ 
only  newspaper,  was  suspended 
by  reason  of  a  strike  by  15  com¬ 
positors,  members  of  Local  No. 
231,  International  Typographical 
Union,  after  refusal  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  meet  demands  for  a 
wage  advance  and  for  a 
shortened  work-week. 

The  brief  strike  was  ended 
by  compromise.  The  union  ac¬ 
cepted  the  publisher’s  final  of¬ 
fer  of  21V$  cents  advance  to  an 
hourly  rate  of  $1.41  Vi  for  a  37Vi- 
hour  we^,  or  materially  less 
than  that  originally  demanded. 
The  37Vi-hour  work-week  had 
prevailed  since  1942  and  the 
union  sought  to  reduce  it  to 
35  hours. 

The  tmion  conceded  on  other 
points  and  the  publisher  granted 
up  to  10  days’  sick  leave.  The 
new  contract  runs  to  July  1. 
19S7. _ 

work  36V4-hour  week.  Instead 
of  30,  as  proposed  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Chicago  printers’ 
hourly  scale  now  la  the  highest 
in  the  country. 

Among  the  other  union  de¬ 
mands  are  four  week’s  vacation 
vdth  pay.  Instead  of  three  as 
granted  under  the  present  con¬ 
tract;  double  time  for  overtime; 
six  holidays  with  pay  or  double 
time  for  holiday  worked:  seve^ 
ance  pay  for  one  week  for  each 
six  months  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  30  weeks;  two- 
week  sick  leave  on  an  accum^ 
lative  bs«ls:  acceptance  of  the 
entire  ITU  Book  of  Laws,  and 
all  advertising,  including  na¬ 
tional,  to  be  re-set  under  the 
bo<u<  clause. 

In  Rochester,  the  oublisher  of¬ 
fered  to  grant  a  raise  of  18Vi 
cents  an  hour.  Present  takehome 
pay  of  ‘he  printers  is  15%  above 
the  1941  pav.  ’Hie  day  scale  is 
$5«  and  nteht  $83. 

TTie  nrlntlnx  industry  took  no¬ 
tice  this  week  also  of  theejm- 
tract  which  firms  in  the  Pmla- 
delnh'a  area  slened  with 
Amaleamated  Lithographer  of 
America,  Local  No.  lA  < 

A  new  aereement.  eff^ve  Juy 
1,  runs  for  on^  ve*^.  The  Lithofr 
ranhers  recentlv  turned  do^ 
bids  from  both  the  mj  and  me 
Photo  Fnwravers  Union  to  ^ 
come  afflUated.  and  chose  toe 
CIO. 

The  pewlv  negotiated  wan 
scale  provides  for  an  Increase  of 
20%  to  all  classifications  now 
listed  at  $30  a  we*  or  le» 
and  an  Increase  of  15%  to  all 
classifications  listed  at  more 
man  ^0.  Since  1941  mere  have 
been  two  omer  adjustments, 
one  of  5c  per  hour  in  May  of 
1943,  and  a  5%  raise  in  July 
1945. 

Basic  work  week  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  40  hours,  in  fiite 
eight-hour  shifts,  until  Jan.  1, 
1947.  At  mat  time  a  37Vi  hour 
week  will  be  inaugurated  of 
five  seven  -  and  -  one  -  half  -  hour 
I  shifts.  The  new  agreement  also 
calls  for  two  weeks  of  vacation 
:  after  one  year  of  service  (in 
:  place  of  present  one  week),  but 
me  longer  vacation  schedule 
1  will  not  be  effective  until  1947. 


IDITOR  A  PUILISIR  for  Jely  20.  194$ 
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Publishers  Are  Indicted  For 
Neglecting  ‘Local’  Staff 


Men  Who  Get  the  Revenue  Siite 

Get  Little  Attention,  Qaim  ‘SStffi 

but  at  the  aame  time  pay  no  at- 
By  ChcorleB  H.  Careon  tentlon  to  the  several  months' 

X  advertising  solicitor 

I  HA VI  bran  waiting  in  vain  local  advertising  lie  these  facts:  '"'*5®  cracky  and  brought  in 


(D— Lack  of  personal  interest  ® 

and  contact  on  the  part  of  the  .  publisher  visite  his  edi- 
publtsher.  torial  department  frequently, 

(2) — ^Absence  of  actual  work-  but  reldom  hangs  out  in  tte  ad- 
ing  knowledge  of  advertising  by  JffM**"*  department  If  he  ever 
the  Publisher  or  (2-a)  his  Gen-  did  look  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
eral  Manager  "'b®  working  on  a  layout,  he 

(8)— Salaries  in  advertising  w®“}d  P^Wy  “U  him  do^ 
not  commensurate  with  the  au-  doodling  or  playing  with 
thority  required,  work  per-  P*mup  pictur^ — if  it  was  a 
formed,  or  revenue  produced.  hosiery  advertisement  he  saw 
Let’s  take  these  “i^ictments"  "  ‘he  making! 
in  order:  To  show  what  I  mean:  One 

(1)  Publishers  take  their  ad'-  publisher  for  whom  I  worked, 
vertlsing  departments  too  much  on  the  occasion  of  an  Anniver- 
for  granted.  The  personnel  in  sary  Edition  which  was  one  of 
the  majority  of  cases  may  not  the  largest  ever  published  in 
be  college  naduates.  They  have  the  state,  and  carried  more  ad- 


for  some  advertising  manager  (1)— Lack  of  personal  interest  ®  account 

of  a  newqtaper  of  around  S0,000  and  contact  on  the  part  of  the  ,  V*.®  P“hllsher  vlslta  his  edi- 

circulation  to _ publisher.  frequently, 

speak  up  and 
say  his  piece, 
ever  since  the 
publication  o  f 
that  cost-reve¬ 
nue  analysis  of 
a  S0,000-circula- 
tlon  daily  (E.  & 

P.  Feb.  £8). 

Periiaps  these 
advertising 
managers  have 

not  spoken  up,  for  granted.  The  personnel  in  sary  Edition  which  was  one  of 

because  they  Cotsoa  the  majority  of  cases  may  not  the  largest  ever  published  in 
would  be  accus-  be  college  paduates.  They  have  the  state,  ai>d  carried  more  ad- 

of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  come  up  the  hard  way,  possibly  vertlsing  than  any  paper  in  the 
them!  Because  no  such  hand  beginning  with  street  swing  of  state  ever  had  carried,  posted  a 
is  now  feeding  this  writer,  he  the  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  very  complimentary  notice  men- 
may  be  pardoned  in  speaking  the  publisher,  perhaps,  is  a  col-  tionlng  every  department  in  the 
up  for  more  timid  brethren,  lege  man,  and  feels  that  his  re-  paper  exc^t  advertising! 

Since  he  has  at  various  times  porters  should  be.  In  that  case  Another  with  whom  I  was  as- 
over  the  past  3S  years,  worked  he  feels  it  takes  more  brains  and  soclated  for  several  years  never 
iq  various  capacities — ^in  edi-  education  to  write  a  police  court  came  into  the  advertising  de- 
torial  and  circulation;  through  column  than  it  does  to  contact,  partment  except  once  in  all  of 
classified,  local  and  national  ad-  write  and  sell  advertising  for  that  time — and  then  to  use  the 
tising;  as  general  manager  and  the  head  of  a  local  educational  telephone  to  call  a  taxi! 
assistant  publisher — he  may  be  institution  or  the  president  of  In  every  meeting  this  writer 
excused  for  his  belief  that  he 

knows  some  of  the  problems  and  - 

thoughts  of  personnel. 

Why  is  it  that  on  any  paper — 
with  national  advertising  ac¬ 
counting  for  20.09%  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  at  a  sales  cost  of 
183%;  classified  accounting  for 
18,6%  at  a  cost  of  15£%;  local 
accounting  for  61.2%  at  a  sales 
cost  of  only  7.5% — local  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  the  stepchild  to 
shift  along  as  God  and  the 
weather  wills  it? 

Most  publishers  are  so  in  love 
with  th^  editorial  departments 
that  about  the  only  time  they 
realize  they  have  a  local  adver¬ 
tising  department  is  when 
they’re  faced  with  a  general 
plant  cut  in  salaries  and  they 
run  to  local  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  avert  it  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  publisher  is  gener¬ 
ally  passed  on  to  the  general 
manager. 

I  realize  a  paper  must  have 
good  editorial  content  to  get 
circnlation,  that  you  must  have 
circulation  to  sell  advertising. 

At  the  same  time,  that  31.8% 
circulation  revenue  is  not  going 
to  carry  you.  There  have  been 
no  pttolishers  breaking  their 

ofei^S  FASHIONS  FOR  FASHION  EDITORS 

41.7%  iwvenuel  Guests  of  the  New  York  Dress  InsUlute.  fashion  ediloTS  of  U.  S.  newa- 

From  my  experience  on  six  popers  sow  latest  styles  this  week.  In  the  picture,  the  model  is  Janice 
newspapers  and  from  discussions  de  Butts,  wearing  hnwii  taffeta.  The  crities  (or  admirere)  are.  left 
with  Mvertislng  executives,  I  to  rif^t:  lay  Howard.  Chicago  Shopping  Nows;  LUo  Hiilhouse,  Birm- 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  inf^om  (Ala.)  Newei  Eileen  Byrne,  tfiomi  (Fla.)  Herald;  and 
behind  the  existing  neglect  of  Katherine  Campbell  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


has  ever  attended  of  workiqg 
advertising  men,  there  has 
ways  been  one  cry  punctuatiig 
the  discussions — "Go  back  honn 
and  tell  this  to  your  publishenr 
Publishers  attend  many  gathw 
ings  for  business  office  or  edl> 
torial  discussion,  but  they  art 
as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  at  tht 
meetings  of  their  advertisioi 
executives. 

(2)  With  many  papers  of  thii 
size,  the  piiblisher  has  bought  or 
inherited  the  property  —  lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  If  he  has  ever 
had  any  actual  working  experi¬ 
ence  on  it,  such  experience  hai 
more  than  likely  been  in  the  e<8- 
torial  department.  The  "HarvaM 
Study”  (E&P,  Mar.  23)  made 
two  pertinent  comments:  "Tkt 
publisher  was  pictured  typicaVj 
in  our  interviews  as  a  man  whs 
has  risen  to  the  head  of  hb 
enterprise  through  the  editorial 
rather  than  the  business  side”— 
and — “He  was  reported  often 
to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  ad 
vertlsing  end  of  the  busine% 
particularly  to  National  advep 
tising.”  To  which  local  advec 
tising  meekly  seconds,  "Amen,* 

(2a)  General  Managers  should 
be  fairly  expert  in  b^ness  pro¬ 
cedure.  They  should  have  • 
“spattering”  of  the  general  oy- 
eration  of  the  entire  plant.  Thi 
best  way  to  get  a  ‘'pattering' 
of  anjrthing,  from  the  mixing  <f 
cake  batter  to  the  mixing  of  tho 
ingredients  that  go  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper,  is  to  expo* 
one’s  self  to  those  ingredienti. 
There  is  more  to  operating  i 
trolley  car  than  merely  watch¬ 
ing  the  nickels  and  the  tokem 
dropping  in  the  cash  box!  It’i 
not  enough  to  know  that  pas¬ 
sengers  riding  on  reduced  tea 
weekly  tickets  or  passes  have 
had  a  pleasant  ride  and  enjoyed 
the  scenery  through  the  edl 
torial  window.  They  should 
know  what  those  putting  is 
their  hard-earned  nickels  da; 
after  day,  and  riding  on  strict); 
business  trips,  are  thinking— 
and  see  that  they  are  not  beini 
unduly  shoved  around  by  those 
who  have  just  gone  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  ride. 

( 3 )  It’s  granted  that  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  hai 
to  put  in  good  ingredients  to 
make  it  sell— but  he  still  must 
have  someone  to  sell  it.  It’s  not 
enough  in  war  or  peace  to  say 
"I’m  paying  my  salesmen  ‘with¬ 
in’  what  the  law  permits” — or— 
“within  the  range  of  other  news¬ 
papers  or  manufacturing  plants 
of  my  size.”  Salesmen  should 
be  paid  what  they  are  worth  to 
the  business,  according  to  their 
responsibility,  and  in  ratio  to 
their  productive  capacity  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  All  the  “experi¬ 
ence”  in  the  world  is  not  worth 
a  tinker's  dam  to  management, 
if  a  local  advertising  salesman 
cannot  sell. 

In  advertising  for  advertising 
help,  there  seems  to  be  some 
unwritten  law  that  keeps  man¬ 
agement  from  stating  what  it  i.s 
willing  to  pay.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  it  comes  to  editorial 
assistance.  Salaries  when  they 
are  mentioned  tend  to  offer  as 
much  for  non-experlenced  edi¬ 
torial  help  as  for  experienced 
advertising  assistance.'  Let’s 
take  at  random,  and  in  the  same 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Sn3ku  Space:  She  S4arvarJl  Stud^  Contuiumi 


Fitzgerald  Details  Port 
Played  by  Representatives 


AANR  Head  Answers  Borden's 
'Understatements'  in.  Book 
By  John  T.  EUigerold 

PtMM  AnMnccm.  Asm.  oi  Nswspapsr  BsprassntotnrM 

THBRE  are  many  raadara  of  the  eeutlvea  Association.  It  resulted 
Borden-Tayloi^ovde  book  in  the  latter  organization  re- 
"National  Advertising  in  News-  questing  the  rmresentatives  or- 

gSRsn"  who  _  ganization  in  Chicago  and  New 

concede  it  is  a  ^  prepare  sudt  a  plan. 

Bains  taking,  That  plan  was  submitted  at  a 

UKiroughly  sin-  meeting  with  the  Newspaper 

cere  and  honest  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 

contrlbution  to  tlon  ccnomittee.  held  in  New 

the  w^are  ^  York  on  Sept  28,  1M8— and,  to 

the  newspaper  quote  from  Bonoa  A  Puausan 

industry,  but  of  Oct.  3,  1936 — ^"The  23  points 

wbo  are  con-  of  the  tentative  plan  proposed  in 

viaced  that  it  December,  1935  by  the  repre- 

omits  much  of  a  sentatives  were  ^  basis  for 

historical  nature  some  of  the  long  day  discussion, 

that  diould  m-  .  While  much  of  the  ‘conunen- 

ter  into  the  pic-  FHsgeroW  representatives  plan 

ture  that  they  was  scratched,  most  of  the  ac- 

have  therein  painted.  tlvlty  in  their  plan  for  the  pro- 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  motion  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
to  supply  some  of  the  missing  medium  for  national  advertis- 
llnks  In  the  duln  of  circom-  ing  was  Incorporated  in  the 
stances,  in  the  hope  that,  per-  ‘United  Front’  plan.”  The  plan 
baM  K  will  contribute  some-  was  embraced  by  the  Bureau  of 
thing  to  the  knowledge  and  con-  Advertising  in  April,  1937. 
sideration  of  tiutt  portion  of  the  Advocated  Condnuinq  Study 

perienM^im'not^mhPdlln  tte  erwrtest^S^t^*of  newroai^ 
aS^follo^g"*1929^thIs’^k  conceived  and  advo- 

yS?  of  mSeSfl  Ik^rtSlna^a-  In  ttat  plan.  Much  of 

tronage  in  newspapers.  Per-  and***rea«mh**'m«Itortal  ^pomM 
hBT\a  iAA  (f  «n*w  cj^^jL.  KeaT  reMaTcii  nuit6nal  comes 

tte’  umSSatomiSih  ^onl  **>«*  '^«hlcle.  A  fund  of 

$400,000  was  also  advocated  and 

S^Sier  re^S^ivM  launched  and  later,  when  that 

new^per  representatives.  amount  was  proved  to  be  In- 

Sought  Bureau  Expansion  adequate,  advocacy  from  the  rep- 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  resentative  structure  was  again 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  responsible  for  the  agitation  to 
Ushers  Association  was  founded  increase  the  ante  to  one  million 
in  1912,  and  was  athninlstered  dollars. 

in  its  entirety  by  the  publisher  The  representative  structure, 
structure.  since  the  inauguration  of  the 

On  November  27,  1935,  the  present  conduct  of  the  Bureau 
Newspaper  Representatives  A.<>-  of  Advertising,  has  siq>ported  its 
sociation  of  Chicago,  passed  this  conduct  flnanclaUy  and  has  con- 
resolution —  "That  the  Associa-  tributed  its  manpower  to  a  non- 
tlon  visualizes  the  need  and  nec-  competitive  sailing  eSort  in  be- 
esslty  of  a  tmified  and  able  e^  half  of  the  entira  newspaper 
fort  to  be  expended  by  aU  dally  industry.  They  have  buUt  pres- 
newspapers  to  promote  interest  entatlons  and  have  presented 
in  the  newspaper  as  an  adver-  them  throu^  their  own  soonsor- 
tlsiiM  medium,  nationaUy  and  ship  to  advertisers  and  advmdla- 
lecaSy.  It  does  not  believe  that  ing  ageneies  throughout  the 
any  existing  organization,  in  any  country.  Their  efforts  have  won 
degree,  and  for  whatever  rea-  back  to  newspaper  patronage 
son,  measures  up  to  the  task  that  substantial  accounts  from  other 
is-  confronting  the  industry  in  media.  They  have  also  Indulged 
this  direction.”  Furthermore,  in  promotional  campaigns,  the 
"the  keimote  of  such  an  organ-  most  recent  being  the  Food  Edl- 
ization  should  be  alt  newspaper  tors  conferences  with  food  pro- 
advertising  campaigns  and  ffiis  cessors. 

dwuM  be  and  can  be  made  ef-  It  probably  is  in  order  at  this 
fbetual  ’Wl'Uiout  dignifying  com-  time  to  outline  the  remimera- 
pethig  media  with  odtona  com-  tlon  paid  by  newspapers  for 
parison  or  undignified  analysis."  general  advertisinK  llnace.  A 
This  was  die  erigtnal  st^  in  commission  is  paid  for  patronaae 
the  movement  that  resuMed  in  to  advertising  agents  and  the 
the  sponsorship  of  the  ^an  by  newspaper  representative  also 
the  Ifewspaper  Advertising  Ex-  receives  remuneration  in  some 


form  in  addition.  The  reason 
for  the  payment  of  agency  com¬ 
mission  is  ttat  that  structure 
has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  creative  agency  of  general 
advertising.  R^reaentatives  ore 
employed  to  devote  their  time 
and  ^ort  to  representing  the 
interests  of  individnal  newspa¬ 
pers— therefore,  they  are  the 
competitive  agency  of  newvaper 
advertising. 

A  gradual  lessening  patronage 
from  die  advertiser  structure 
was  accompanied  by  a  general 
critieinn  of  newspaperdom.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  agreed  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  support  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Cireuiadons,  and  had  also 
agreed  to  vesting  the  control  of 
its  administration  of  that  body 
in  the  advertiser  and  igeney 
structure,  came  criticisms  ot 
methods  employed  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selling  circulation,  the 
^‘forced”  circulation  agitation 
and  the  ciy  against  combination 
newspapers. 

Then  the  attack  was  launched 
against  rate  differentials,  and 
the  resultant  effort  to  divert 
general  advertising  into  local 
channels,  which  unfortunately 
bore  fruit,  and  is  continually 
moimting.  This  linage  is  n<rf 
measurable,  even  by  Media 
Records,  for  their  measuring 
facilities  in  the  classification 
brackets  do  not  and  cannot  em¬ 
brace  the  diversion  feature. 
Media  Records  picture  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  is  not  a  true 
one,  for  they  measure  classifica¬ 
tions  that  Aould  be  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  vdiicfa,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  m  many,  if  not  in  most 
classifications,  represents  diver¬ 
sion  to  retail  rates. 

Severe  Critieiam 

This  agitation  also  included 
criticism  of  destructive  selling 
by  newspaper  representatives. 
This  took  the  form  of  “alleged” 
entire  usage  of  circulation  re¬ 
ports  of  the  ATC  (a  selling  tool 
inaugurated  fay  advertisers  and 
ageneies)  and  also  the  figures 
put  forth  by  Media  Records, 
ihe  implication  accompanying 
this  propaganda  was  that  these 
records  were  a  duplication  of 
information  already  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  advertising  agencies 
and  advotisers.  Also  the  com¬ 
petitive  selling  was  severely 
criticized,  and  probably  because 
competitive  selling  not  only 
stemmed  from,  but  became  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  “ohe  paper” 
buys  that  resulted  from  lessened 
patronage.  ,  ^  , 

There  are  977  advertising 
agencies  recognized  by  the 
American  Neiaspaper  Pablidicrs 
Association. 

77  adverOtlng  agencies  main¬ 
tain  fan  ABC  service,  with  21 
branch  offices  maintaining  asso¬ 
ciate  membership. 


HEARTS,  FIOWEBS 

Eenben  H.  Markham.  ChiktitoB 
Sdenee  MonUoc  cecreopeadsml 
who  was  eapellad  ham  HaoMtia 
by  the  Biimirma  la  gsssted  by 
hh  grandchildraB.  Isa  and  ^ 
VoB  Dyke-,  ea  Ms  rstrara  to  &a 
a.  S.  idHMird  a  TWA  BtsiEair 
tram  Gtoaea. 

32  additional  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  maintain  associate  member¬ 
ship. 

1602  advertising  agencies  snM 
scribe  to  the  Neiaspaper  Section 
of  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  publishes  in  oddUton 
to  rates  and  other  in/ormatine 
snbieets,  the  Pnblishers  ABC 
Reports,  but  is  not  permitted  to 
publish  Audit  Reports,  thejoaw- 
datum  service  of  the  ABC  and 
which  proves  accuracy  as  to 
submitiM  Publisher  reports,  and 
to  verification  of  circulation 
practices. 

•  *  • 

TTiere  are,  at  lost  reports,  428 
members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

SM  advertisers  maintain  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (which  includes  alt 
printed  media). 

421  advertisers  subscribe  to 
the  Newspaper  Section  of  Stanth 
ard  Rate  A  Data  Service. 

•  #  • 

840  newspaper  properties 
(Daily  and  Sunday)  mointaiw 
ing  considerably  more  member- 
sh^,  subscribe  to  the  ABC. 

*  •  * 

Media  Records  provides  a 
measuring  serviee  to  344  Daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  IM 
cities,  and  their  represmitativas 
in  detail.  Advertisers  and  a^ 
vertlsing  agencies  are  only  per¬ 
mitted  access  to  bound  vohunee 
containing  total  figoias  in  the 
leading  classifications,  but  are 
not  permitted  to  subscribe  tb 
tile  individual  luar  breakdowa 
of  these  classifications. 

So,  it  would  appear  as  if  there 
was  an  infonnattva  and  eear 
structive  use  ot  these  tooU  of 
selling  that  cetdd  be  madb  kgr 
rmnresentattves  te  most  at  tkm 
advertisers  and  ageneiea 

The  newspaper  representative 
of  tOdSF  tl  fwwtfwirtwo  to' 
the  newspaper  industn  in  teMk 
opart  from  hU  spesifle  uAara, 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


ffBirO-B  A  PVBIISIR  far  Joly  20,  1044 


U.  S.  Drafts  Press  Policy; 
Will  Present  It  to  UNESCO 


Program,  Disclosed  by  Berkson, 
Outlaws  Censorship,  Asks  Low  Rotes 


lude  ourselves  with  a  vague  gen¬ 
eral  charter  of  high-sounding 
but  meaningless  phrases  Instead 
of  achieving  concrete  agreements 
for  freedom  of  information  on 
as  nearly  a  global  basis  as  pos- 


THE  United  States  program  for  on  matters  within  its  province,  as  nearly  a  global  basis  as  pos- 
intemational  freedom  of  the  In  effect,  the  move  will  take  sible. 
press,  as  tentatively  drafted  by  the  press  freedom  problem  be-  “It  will  not  be  enough  for  the 
the  State  Department  for  presen-  fore  a  more  powerful  body,  at  United  Nations  to  declare  bland- 
iation  to  the  United  Nations,  was  the  same  time  removing  it  from  ly  that  ‘there  shall  be  freedom 
this  week.  entanglement  with  the  many  of  information’  throughout  the 

Revealed  by  Seymour  Berk-  other  weighty  matters  involv-  world. 

■on,  general  manager  of  Interna-  ing  the  State  Department  and  “It  will  not  come  that  easily, 
tiond  News  Service,  in  an  ad-  the  UN.  There  is  much  spade  work  to  be 

dress  at  the  University  of  Chi-  Commenting  on  the  State  De-  done  around  the  world  in  the 
cago,  it  provides:  partmenfs  strategy,  Mr.  Berk-  machinery  of  government  ‘of  the 

1.  Broad  freedom  of  informa-  son  said:  “Since  there  must  be  a  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 

tion  agreements  among  the  na-  beginning,  no  matter  how  people,'  before  we  can  hope  to 
tions.  modest,  this  move  to  plant  the  achieve  true  freedom  of  infor- 

2.  Free  and  equal  access  to  seeds  for  international  freedom  mation  on  a  universal  scale, 

news  at  its  source  in  all  coim-  of  information  in  UNESCO  is  “But  there  must  be  a  begin- 
tries.  certainly  worthwhile.  ning.  And  in  this  respect  the 

3.  Elimination  of  censorship.  “It  should  be  possible  to  various  efforts  within  the  frame- 
4  Increased  low-cost  commu-  achieve  specific,  concrete  agree-  work  of  the  United  Nations  are 

nication  facilities.  ments  among  a  majority  of  mem-  certainly  worthy  of  the  utmost 

B.  Steps  for  periodic  consults-  ber  nations,  despite  the  expected  encouragement 
Uon  among  mass  media  repre-  refusal  of  a  minority  to  join  in  “Freedom  of  information  has 
sentatives.  any  program  of  actual  guaran-  proven  Itself  an  effective  safety 

A  move  will  probably  be  tees  on  this  subject  at  the  pres-  valve  against  artificial  infiam- 
made,  Mr.  Berkson  said,  to  pre-  ent  time.  mation  of  public  opinion.  Where 

sent  the  American  program  at  “Realistically,  we  cannot  ex-  both  sides  of  a  question  can  be 
the  general  conference  in  Paris  pect  the  same  freedoms  we  ex-  presented  and  debated  freely 
next  November  ot  the  United  perience  in  the  United  States  to-  and  openly,  there  is  less  danger 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  day  to  be  superimposed  overr  that  a  nation  can  be  misled 
and  Cultural  Organization.  night  on  all  the  nations  of  the  easily  into  the  violent  hatreds 
He  pointed  out  that  while  the  world — especially  those  which  that  breed  war.  There  is  fuller 
U.  S.  State  Department  has  en-  have  had  so  little  experience  or  opportunity  for  public  opinion 
dors^  publicly  the  principle  of  tradition  in  liberty.  to  srtrike  a  cxbn  balance.’’ 

free,  untrammeled  flow  of  Infor-  “There  is  another  danger.  On  the  State  Department’s  In- 
mation  throughout  the  world,  however,  in  the  present  situation  formation  program  in  general 
the  move  to  establish  this  free-  that  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  It  and  the  "Voice  of  America”  ra- 
dom  on  an  international  plane  is  the  danger  that  we  may  de-  dio  newscasts  in  particular,  Mr. 
has  thus  far  been  sidetracked  in 
the  UN 

poH^y^iring"an“dd?elS%^n:  AP  StOpS  NGWS  tO  BoliviO  PFOSS 

’‘I?eedom*'*of***tte***1S5S**'*and  Associated  Press  has  sus-  of  the  Bolivian  situation. 
Aimrican  Foreign  Policy.”  The  pended  service  to  its  Bolivian  International  News  Service, 
discussion  was  part  of  the  pro-  clients,  after  seizure  by  the  gov-  which  sends  news  to  Bolivia  by 
gram  of  the  22nd  annual  con-  eminent  of  the  newsnapers  with  wireless  beam,  also  has  taken  no 
ventlon  of  the  Harris  Founda-  which  it  had  contracts.  act'on. 

tion  in  International  Relations.  and  Ultimo  Hwo,  Earlier  in  the  week,  Kliick- 

>PK«  AH’S  clients  and  the  leading  hohn  told  of  a  decree  by  Uru- 

txaal  was**d^ted*bv”*lts  *adl  newspapers  in  Bolivia’s  capital,  guay’s  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
m  ^  recently  were  expro-  Juan  Carbajal  Vlctorlca.  requlr- 

Prlated  permanently  by  the  gov-  ing  foreign  correspondents  to  re- 
ernment  of  Col.  Gualberto  Vil-  gister  and  threatening  legal  ac- 
larroel  on  the  ground  that  their  tion  against  any  local  newsoa- 
reports  had  weakened  his  pers  publishing  news  “damaging 
dlctatorshln  and  encouraged  the  relations  wito  neighboring  coun- 
among  uose  callra  by  the  com-  recent  revolution,  according  to  a  tries,”  presumably  Argentina, 
mlttee  for  consinutlon  on  fre^  dispatch  by  Frank  L.  Kluckhohn  s„h.,eo„e„tlv  the  Tnterinr 
dom  of  news.  Others  were  Hugh  to  tte  w«n  Vorfe  Time,  All  »,i  "JS;  interior 

Balllie,  president  of  United  othw  Boll^an  Sewsoa^ra  wfre  ^jnirtCT  told  U.  S.  reporters  his 
Press-  Claude  Tagger  of  Assn-  <'“'«r  jjouvian  newspapers  were  ^gw  decrees  were  not  aimed  at 

?a^  S^Mi^rWa^et  Klurthoh”  wid*  estabINhing  censorship,  but  only 

paging  edimr  of  the  Weir  Frank  Starzell.  assistant  gen-  ?^ewf  *”  He’"sald ‘nT'cMes^’^of 
errf  manager  of  AP.  told  EorroR  taanlSiission  Sd  it 

1  &  Publisher  that,  since  AP  news  suited  a  claim  which  was  con- 

pr^ent  of  the  American  S(^  had  been  contracted  for  by  pub-  K  ft  p  ^  the  Amirfean 

ciety  of  N^spaper  Editors;  and  Ushers  who  were  no  longer  in  ?  *ts?  home  offlees 

Llewelyn  White,  associate  dlrec-  control  of  the  newspapers?  serv-  o^esPondente  home  offices, 

tor  of  the  Commission  on  Free-  ice  would  not  be  provided.  “We  .  general  tenor  of  Kluck- 
dom  of  the  Press,  University  of  could  continue  to  send  our  news  “pbp  ®  stories  was  mat  prws 
Chicago.  there”  he  declared  “but  our  restrictions  seem  to  be  on  the 

By  presenting  its  program  to  policy  will  not  permit  us  to  ^^®  Latin-American  coun- 

UNESCO,  the  State  Department  work  with  government-control-  “I®*- 

apparently  is  adopting  a  strategy  ied  newspapers.”  Stating  that  Uruguayan 

calculated  to  give  more  force  to  El  ZHario  and  La  Woche,  also  sources  felt  the  decrees  had  been 
the  free  press  issue.  Unlike  the  published  in  La  Paz  and  serv-  issued  in  “fear  of  Argentine  re- 
Commlss'on  on  Human  Rights,  iced  by  United  Press,  are  still  prisai,”  Kluckhohn  declared: 
before  which  the  issue  has  been  receiving  news  from  that  “It  is  inconceivable  that  these 
debated  previously,  UNESCO  is  agency.  In  New  York,  U.  P.  decrees  will  stand  in  that  per- 
empowered  to  bring  member  stated  that  it  was  continuing  its  haps  most  democratic  of  all 
nations  into  formal  agreement  service  pending  an  investigation  South  American  countries.” 


Berkson  commented  as  follows: 

“If  actual  freedom  of  the 
press  existed  throughout  the 
world,  the  major  American 
news  agencies — ^AP,  U.P.,  and 
INS — could  distribute  compre¬ 
hensive  news  reports  every¬ 
where  and  there  would  be  little 
excuse  for  government  news- 

CABtS. 

“But  because  of  the  existing 
barriers  to  a  free  fiow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  news  in  various  critical 
areas  of  the  world,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  found  it  necessary 
to  embark  on  an  information 
'  program  by  shortwave  radio  and 
other  means  to  get  the  facts 
about  America  to  those  areas. 

“The  State  Department  has 
given  assurances  that  it  en¬ 
tered  this  field  not  to  compete 
with  the  free  enterprise  of  the 
'  American  news  agencies  or  to 
engage  in  a  ‘propaganda  race’ 
'  with  other  countries — but  mere- 
'  ly  to  fill  a  void  in  the  critical 
areas. 

“None  of  the  news  agencies 
'  has  any  intention  of  abdicating 
!  to  government  the  job  of  news 
distribution  abroad.  All  of  us 
'  are  serving  more  foreign  news- 
'  papers  and  radio  stations  today- 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
'  We  are  expanding  rapidly  into 
every  part  of  the  globe  where 
we  are  not  denied  the  freedom 
to  distribute. 

“The  State  Department  has 
been  trying  energetically  to 
break  down  the  remaining  bar¬ 
riers  to  American  news  agency 
distribution  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  the  fullest  fiow  of  impartial, 
factual  information  throughout 
the  world.” 

He  warned  that  to  engage  in 
an  actual  “propaganda  race” 
with  other  nations  might  in- 
fiame  rather  than  assuage  na- 
,  tionalistlc  antagonisms. 

“Only  so  long  as  the  State 
Department’s  international  infor¬ 
mation  program  is  predicated  on 
telling  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  can  such  a  program  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  American  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  of  the  press,”  he 
said. 

“The  truth  —  unvarnished, 
frank,  straightforward  —  is  a 
greater  weapon  of  American 
foreign  policy  than  any  of  the 
artful  propaganda  tricks  ever 
devl'ed. 

“The  ability  to  tell  the  truth 
about  oneself — the  unfavorable 
truths  as  well  as  the  favorable 
one« — is  a  real  test  of  greatness. 

“That  is  the  American  way.” 

He  died  various  examples  of 
how  falsified  news  in  a  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  press  can  mis¬ 
lead  an  entire  nation  into  paths 
'  of  aggression,  and  concluded; 

“Scientific  development  of 
modem  communications  facili¬ 
ties  has  made  it  physically  pos¬ 
sible  today  to  reach  everywhere. 

“There  is  no  longer  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  complete  ignorance  of 
world  affairs  anywhere  unless 
such  ignorance  is  artificially  en¬ 
forced  by  government  blockade. 

“It  should  be  the  fervent  and 
unrelenting  aim  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  make  certain 
that  the  two  billion  inhabitants 
of  the  modern  world  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  know  and 
appreciate  each  other  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding. 
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Advertisers  Avoid 
Price  Controversy 

were  sold  at  $2.66  each,  with  a 


By  Betty  Feezel 

ADVERTISING  columns  of  the 

daily  newsTOo^e's  th’-oueho’it 
the  country  ind'rated  “business 
as  usual,”  for  the  most  part,  as 
the  third  week  since  removal 
of  price  controls  came  to  a  r'ose. 

While  new  stories  about  rising 
prices,  pending  biivers'  ctrikes. 
and  groun  demonstrations  for 
the  revival  of  the  ORA  beoan  to 
appear  on  front  pages,  most  re¬ 
tail  merchants  in  their  paid 
space  continued  to  tell  of  seer¬ 
sucker  swim  suits,  cool  dark 
sheers  or  other  midsummer 
Items.  Advertising  men,  gen- 
erallv,  cautioned  stores  to  avoid 
stirring  uo  a  controversy  over 
OPA  prices. 

An  increasing  number  of 
stores,  in  prewar  fashion,  issued 
advertisement  notires  of  “clear¬ 
ances”  and  "sales.”  offering 
widespread  mark-downs  on 
goods  currentlv  in  stock. 

These  “clearances”  were  re¬ 
garded  bv  some  in  the  retail 
field  as  “good  p.svchologv”  and 
“wise  action.”  which  would,  in 
a  sense,  have  the  same  effect  as 
a  buyers’  strike  in  keeping 
prices  down,  and  would  do 
much  to  offset  buver.s’  .strikes. 

Most  active  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  hold  that  nrice  line — 
or  even  go  below  it — seems  to 
have  been  launched  by  Gimbels, 
New  York  deoartment  store. 
Friday,  July  12,  the  store  ran 
large  insertions  in  local  papers 
announcing  Saturday  sale  of  two 
"unobtainables.”  men’s  white 
shirts  and  nvlon  hose  at  beloto 
OPA  celling  prices. 

Forming  lines  in  the  street 
two  hours  before  store  opening 
time,  the  crowds  came.  In  the 
first  hour,  according  to  H,  Cor¬ 
nell  Smith,  assistant  managing 
director  of  Gimbels,  5,000  shirts 


limit  of  four  to  a  customer. 
Bv  the  end  of  the  day  35.000 
shirts  had  been  purchased.  The 
nylons,  priced  from  $1.11  to 
$1.47,  limit  two  pairs  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  hit  a  total  sales  figure  of 
20,000  Smith  estimated  that  the 
lowered  prices  represented  a 
saving  of  more  than  10%  for  the 
customer. 

In  the  ad  announcing  the 
available  scarce  goods,  the  store 
declared;  ’”rhis  is  no  flash  in 
the  pan.  ’This  is  the  opening  gun 
in  a  Gimbel  camnaign  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living.  This  is 
the  opening  event  in  a  series 
of  sensational  sales  of  scarce 
necessities.” 

A  telegraphic  survey  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
shows  that  retailers  from  coast 
to  coast  reoort  no  unusual  buy¬ 
ing  by  their  customers. 

NRDGA  Survey 

’The  Association  summarizes. 
“’There  has  been  no  unprece¬ 
dented  buying  wave,  no  panicky 
buying  in  fear  of  rising  prices, 
no  mad  rush  to  buy  scarce  goods, 
a"d  all  stores  agree  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  beginning  of  a 
buyers’  strike.  ’The  public  is 
buying  only  for  immediate 
netrfs.” 

Commenting  on  the  survey, 
t«w  Hahn,  general  manager  of 
the  Association,  said:  “Despite 
headlines  of  advances  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  meats  and  a 
few  stories  of  higher  rents,  the 
average  constuner  has  put  his 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  re¬ 
tailers.” 

Retail  buying,  according  to 
Dun  it  Bradstreet  reports,  con¬ 
tinued  strong  the  first  week  of 


July  despite  the  closing  of  many 
stores  for  the  long  holiday 
weekend.  And  figures  released 
bv  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Washington,  show  department 
store  sales  on  a  country-wide 
basis  were  up  26%  for  the  week 
ended  July  6,  compared  with 
the  like  week  a  year  ago.  Saies 
for  the  four-week  period  ended 
July  6  were  up  35%  compared 
with  the  corresponding  weeks 
last  year.  Deoartment  store 
sales  in  New  York  City  in  the 
week  ended  July  6  were  36% 
larger  than  in  the  like  1945  week 
and  in  the  four  weeks  ended 
July  6  increased  41%  over  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Organized  demonstrations  in  a 
dozen  or  move  cities  this  week 
marked  the  snread  of  buyers’ 
strikes.  In  Boston,  members  of 
the  American  Veterans  Commit¬ 
tee  re-enacted  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  in  an  anti-inflation  stand. 

E&P  Spot  Chock 

A  snot  check  with  newspaoer 
advert'sing  manave's  in  key 
U.  S.  cities  broueht  those  reports 
to  E.  &  P.  on  retail  activity  and 
the  varying  local  situation: 

Loyal  Phillins.  Nouj  Orleans 
(La.)  Item:  “'nie  le’d’ng  stores 
here  are  not  very  serioii'ly  con¬ 
cerned  a’'0'it  the  nossibilitv  of  a 
buvers’  str'ke  in  the  immediate 
future.  However,  oiir  retailers 
have  taken  several  precau¬ 
tionary  measiires. 

“On  July  7.  8.  and  9th  New 
Orleans  newsnaners  carried 
semi-annual  clearance  sale  copy 
from  aooroximatoly  a  dozen  ap¬ 
parel  stores.  Five  o'  these  ap¬ 
parel  stores  reported  the  bus'est 
clearance  sales  in  history  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Most  of  the 
clearance  sale  ads  offered  sale 
merchandise  at  one-third  to  one- 
half  off.” 

Robert  K.  Drew.  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal:  “Leading  Mil¬ 
waukee  stores  published  an¬ 
nouncements  that  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  on  OPA  prices. 
Public  confidence  in  these  stores 
has  been  evidenced  by  normal 


Dcctor  in  the  House 

Son  Frandseo — ^With  a  con¬ 
vention  badge  and  green  rib¬ 
bon  supplied  lerry  Flonna. 
San  Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin 
reporter,  George  Rhodes  of 
the  copy  desk  get  into  the 
secret  House  oi  Delegates  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  American  Medical 
Association  convention  here. 

Rhodes  was  selected  os  “dm 
city  room  doctor”  least  known 
to  medicea  and  opposition 
newspapermen.  He  kept  his 
dignity  through  the  session,  in 
the  walk  post  the  waiting 
press,  and  to  a  booth  where  he 
phoned  his  story  to  the  city 
desk. 


buying  and  there  has  been  no 
indication  of  a  buyers’  strike.” 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  St.  Louis 
(Mo).  Post  Dispotch;  ’"There 
have  been  a  few  demonstrations 
in  St.  Louis  but  no  buyers’ 
strikes  of  any  importance.  A 
few  St.  Louis  stores  are  running 
clearance  ads  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  fairly  priced.  ’The  sale  of 
one  or  two  food  items  has  been 
slowed  up  because  of  advanced 
rices  but  there  has  been  no 
uvers’  strike.” 

Walter  Pfaffenberger,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times;  “No  indi¬ 
cations  of  buyers  strike  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  Los  Angeles. 
Large  representative  stores  have 
not  changed  former  OPA  price 
either  up  or  down  on  present 
stocks.  It  is  anticipated  that  new 
stocks  will  reflect  increased  costs 
of  production  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  this  occiirs.  ’This  is 
time  for  calm  action  and  in  our 
opinion  merchants  should  avoid 
stirring  up  a  controversy  over 
OPA  prices." 

J.  B.  Twiford,  Portland  (Ore.) 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Newspaper  Admen 
Seek  Coupon  Data 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


THINGS  are  not  always  what 

they  seem.  Among  some  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  presently  burgeoning 
interert  in  premiums  and  con¬ 
tests  in  radio  advertising  is  nr 
^rded  as  a  test  of  the  medium 
rather  than  a  resumption  of 
hard-hitting  promotion. 

They  explain  it  thus:  (1)  De¬ 
mand  for  goods  is  atiU  high 
enough  so  that  special  two-for- 
one  and  similar  promotions  are 
not  necessary  at  this  stage.  (2) 
Some  students  of  advertising 
tave  recently  opined  that  the 
impact  of  radio  advertising  on 
the  public  has  been  overrated. 

Putting  (1)  and  (2)  together, 
these  newspaper  men  have  de¬ 
cided  that  radio  advertisers  have 
begun  to  wonder  whether  the 
puU  is  there.  Ergo,  they  are 
testing — by  means  of  contests 
and  premium  offers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  advertising 
of  this  kind  hu  bulked  large  in 
the  past  and  apparently  will 
again.  And  the  newspapers, 
which  have  been  thought  by 
many  advertisers  to  be  a  less  ef¬ 
fective  medium  for  it  than  radio, 
want  to  get  a  larger  share  of  this 
business  as  it  grows. 

Four  newspaper  organizations 
are  busy  gathering  data  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  prospective  premium 
and  coupon  advertisers. 

Two  werirs  ago,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  launched 
a  survey  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reader  responses  coming 
into  the  daily  press,  both  to  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  to  advertis¬ 
ing  (EAP,July  6,  p.  24). 

At  about  the  same  time,  and 
independently,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Jointly  underto<A  a  similar 
Job.  Their  efforts,  directed  by 
Douglas  Taylor  of  the  AANR, 
are  limited  to  the  advertising 
side,  covering  premiums,  sam¬ 
ples,  coupons,  and  other  special 
offers  and  deals. 

Object  of  both  campaigns  is 
to  stock  an  arsenal  of  data  that 
will  show  advertisers  the  news- 
pwer  is  a  better  medium  for  stKh 
offers  than  they  suspected. 

Since  their  ind«>endent  starts, 
ttie  two  surveys  have  been  co¬ 
ordinated.  Information  will  be 
pooled  at  the  Bureau  for  colla¬ 
tion  into  statistical  form. 

In  a  letter  to  NASA  members, 
Robert  Pace,  secretary,  outlined 
the  kind  of  data  required:  (1) 
Product.  (2)  City — population 
and  location.  (3)  Newspaper 
circulation— city  zone  and  total. 
(4)  Space  of  ads  and  cost  TCr 
insertion.  (5)  Type  of  offer. 
(6)  Results — normal  sales,  cou¬ 
pon  returns,  extra  business,  total 
sales  for  couponing  period  and 


ThrmlcB  to  Deolen 

THE  WAY  to  get  more  dealer 

cooperation,  one  advertiser  be¬ 
lieves,  is  to  tell  them  how  much 
their  past  cooperation  is  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Continental  Distilling  Corp., 
in  its  new  house  organ  “Conti¬ 
nental  Comments,”  waxes  ebul¬ 
lient  over  the  "skyscraper  of 
scrapbooks"  in  its  ofiBces  in 
Philadelphia,  filled  with  clip¬ 
pings  of  cooperative  newspaper 
ads. 

More  than  1,200  dealers  are 
tying  in  their  local  advertising 
with  Continental’s  national  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Philadelphia  Blended 
Whiskey  and  Dixie  Belle  Gin, 
the  publication  says. 

Going  to  the  Dogs 

NEWtSPAPERS  are  being  urged 

by  the  National  Dog  Week 
committee  to  lose  no  time  in 
lining  up  advertisers  of  dog 
foods,  medicines,  accessories, 
etc.,  for  this  year’s  celebration, 
Sept.  22-28. 

The  committee  has  appointed 
as  chairman  at  the  1846  “We^” 
no  less  a  dog-lover  than  Lowell 
Thomas. 

Around  America’s  16,000,000 
dogs  an  industry  doing  annual 
volume  of  $^,000,000  has 
evolved,  the  committee  states 
meaningfully. 

a 

SL  Louis  Bonk  Copy 
Tells  Community  Ties 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  is 
running  a  series  of  12  monthly 
ads,  interpreting  toe  bank  as  a 
good  citizen,  and  showing  how 
closely  it  is  tied  up  wito  toe 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  its  neighborhood. 

Althou^  they  are  almost 
solid  text,  good  readership  has 
been  reported  for  the  ads,  which 
rim  560  lines  in  toe  St.  Lout* 
Post-Dispatch.  Interest  is  at¬ 
tributed  in  great  part  to  toe 
attention-getting  hecKUines  an¬ 
swering  the  question:  “What  is 
a  bank?”  Some  of  toe  answers, 
developed  in  toe  text,  read:  "A 
Bank  Is  a  Reservoir,”  "A  Bank 
Is  a  Neighbor,”  “A  Bank  Is  a 
Builder,”  “A  Bank  Is  a  Pio¬ 
neer,”  rtc. 

’The  series  is  written  by  Le- 
moine  Skinner,  Jr.,  of  toe  bank’s 
public  relations  firm,  Thomas 
W.  Parry  and  Associates. 

a 

Auto  Torpedo  Launched 

Chicago  —  A  preliminary  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  major 
market  newspapers  is  planned 
by  ‘Tucker  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  new  automobile  concern 
which  has  taken  over  toe  for¬ 
mer  Dodge  plant  to  manufacture 
a  modem  rear-engine  car  to  be 
known  as  the  Tucker  Torpedo. 


Utility  Tells  How 
To  Bake  Lemon  Pie 

Chicago — Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son’s  home  service  newspaper 
ads  this  month  tell  how  to  make 
a  pie  and  feature  a  luscious 
looking  lemon  meringue  pie  in 
the  copy  which  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  campaign  to  sell  the 
virtues  of  electric  cooking  to 
housewives. 

A  complete  innovation  in  home 
service  type  of  advertising,  the 
new  Edison  ads  follow  a  strong 
consumer  interest  trend  toward 
“how  to  do  It”  articles  and  pho¬ 
tographs.  Copy  features  photos 
of  food  actually  prepared  on 
electric  ranges  and  in  the  Edi¬ 
son  test  kitchen.  These  ads, 
wito  step-by-step  cooking  in¬ 
structions,  will  run  twice  a 
month  in  all  metropolitan  dailies 
(5  cols,  by  200  lines). 


Father's  Day  Winners 

Seaforth  Toiletries  won  first 
prize  in  toe  1946  National 
Father’s  Day  Advertising  Con¬ 
test,  in  toe  National  Advertising 
group,  and  Kern  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  Spines  Clothing  of 
Wichita,  Kas.,  won  first  place 
each  in  the  two  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  groups.  The  awards 
were  given  to  toe  best  Father’s 
Day  advertisements  published 
this  year. 


Jeweler  Uses 
Small  Ads  for 
History  Tieup 

Small,  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments  which  associate  Weld  a^ 
^ns,  a  92-year-old  Minneapolis 
Jeweler,  with  toe  early  history 
of  toe  city  have  increased  the 
firm’s  sales  volume  and  at¬ 
tracted  the  interest  of  many 
customers. 

The  one  column,  93-llne  ads 
appearing  every  week  In  toe 
MinneopoMs  Sundoy  Tribitiw 
employ  a  scroll  format  against 
which  Is  a  historical  illustra¬ 
tion  and  brief  copy.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  beneath  a  drawing  of  a 
blacksmith  was  this  informa¬ 
tion:  “The  ‘Smithy’  a  Legen^ 
ary  Figure.  Some  businesses  of 
60  years  ago  have  disappeared, 
but  your  Jeweler  still  provides 
necessary  service.” 

In  character  toe  advertising 
reflects  toe  store,  for  the  latter 
feature  its  old*fashioned  at* 
moshere  including  toe  today 
little  seen  watchmaker’s  cam. 
Also,  it  deals  only  in  jewelry 
and  silverware. 

Today  with  an  annual  volume 
ranging  between  $300,000  and 
$350,000  Weld  and  Sons  relies 
entirely  upon  its  neyrspaper  m- 
vertising  and  toe  use  of  In¬ 
dividual  ads  in  store  display  for 
its  promotion. 
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Pinkham  Pirogram 

A  CHANGE  of  pace  and  impact 

is  reflected  in  toe  new  adver¬ 
tising  program  of  toe  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham  Co.  Increased  space 
will  be  used  In  both  newspapers 
and  magazines  and,  in  atolition, 
copy  is  being  placed  in  about 
20  newspaper  supplements. 

The  ads  in  toe  suK>lements, 
which  broke  toe  last  week  in 
June,  average  286  lines  (toe 
same  size  as  the  enlarged  mag¬ 
azine  ads)  and  will  run  on  a 
twice-a-monto  basis  through  Oc- 
t^er.  No  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  company’s  magazine 
schedule. 

Regarding  the  newspaper 
schedule,  starting  in  September 
toe  company  will  boost  the  size 
of  its  newspaper  copy  to  144 
lines.  (During  the  summer 
Pinkham  copy  has  measured  18 
lines)  while  flnal  schedule  de¬ 
tails  will  not  be  set  up  until  next 
month,  toe  ads  are  slated  to  ai>- 
pear  in  about  200  dailies.  This 
is  a  cut  in  toe  actual  number  of 
papers  on  toe  Pinkham  list, 
Charles  Pinkham,  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.  vicepresident  and  account 
executive,  explains,  but  points 
out  toat  toe  schedule  maintains 
all  of  toe  larger  papers,  and, 
says  if  toe  increases  in  returns 
are  as  good  as  expected,  many 
of  toe  smaller  ones  will  be 
signed  again. 

‘The  larger  sized  newspaper 
copy  will  follow  the  same  rate 
of  insertion  as  toe  smaller  copy. 


varying  from  16  to  8  ads  a 
monto,  dmending  upon  the  area. 

An  entirely  new  layout  and 
new  copy  toeme  will  be  used  in 
toe  new  insertions. 

Shulton  bcreose 
THE  FALL  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  Shulton,  Inc.,  has 
been  increased  by  15%  over  toe 
fall  advertising  budget  of  1945, 
toe  company  announces.  Pre¬ 
dominantly  a  color  campaign 
the  advertising  will  en^ihasize 
toe  four  new  packages  being  in¬ 
troduced  on  different  Shulton 
products.  ‘The  schedule  lists  26 
magazines,  l%is  Week  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  mag¬ 
azine  section. 

Conldin  Pen  Copy 
BACKED  by  heavy  newspaper 
advertising  early  this  fall, 
Conklin  Pen  Company,  Chicago, 
will  enter  toe  market  wito  a 
revolutionary  ball  point  pen  as 
different  from  the  recently  in¬ 
troduced  ball-pens  as  toe  latter 
are  from  toe  conventional  type, 
according  to  Joseph  Starr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Conklin.  Wlaid  and  Fut- 
terman,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  been  named  to  han¬ 
dle  the  national  advertising 
campaign  for  toe  new  pen  and 
other  Cimklin  products.  Details 
of  toe  advertising  program  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  toat  newspapers  will  be 
toe  major  medium. 

(Continued  on  pope  57) 
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The  Cleveland  z-in-i  Market,  consisting  of  (i)  Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  (2)  the  26  adjacent  counties,  is  a  closely-knit,  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  industrial  area.  Yet  within  its  boundaries  are  *141  cities  and 
towns,  each  one  an  urban  market  in  itself.  Distribution  is  ably  and 
economically  handled  because  of  the  nearly  5,000  miles  of  improved 
highways  that  interlace  these  enterprising  communities.  They 
depend  upon  Cleveland  and  each  other  for  commercial  and  social 
intercourse.  They  depend,  too,  on  an  old  reliable  friend — the  Cleve¬ 


land  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the  only  metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches 
every  single  one  of  these  communities.  More  than  a  century  of  culti¬ 


vation  has  given  the  Plain  Dealer  a  place  of  unshakeable  confidence 
and  interest  with  the  people  who  count — and  buy.  When  you  schedule 


the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  you  are  focusing  on  the  whole  market — 
the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market — at  no  greater  cost. 


*  Akron,  Conton,  Youngstown  not  includsd. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

EauMished  in  1842 

John  B,  Woodward,  Inc,,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Leigh  Demands 

'Adequate'News 

Dissemination 

CHICAGO — Neither  laissez  faire 

nor  government  monopoly 
alone  can  be  appropriate  or  ef¬ 
fective  for  adequate  communica¬ 
tion  across  national  borders. 
Robert  D.  Leigh,  director  of  the 
Commisison  on  Freedom  of  the 
press,  stated  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  this  week. 

Speaking  on  the  relation  of 
communications  policy  to  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  imlicy  at  the  22nd 
annual  Harris  Foundation  meet¬ 
ing  here.  Mr.  Leigh  called  for 
a  four-point  program  of  com- 
municatio”* 

1.  Breaking  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  foreign  censorship  and 
other  discriminations  and  the 
handicaps  of  professional  in¬ 
competence  wh'ph  prevent  the 
public  from  getting  an  accurate, 
balanced  picture  of  events  in 
other  lands  and  the  background 
of  those  events. 

2.  Promoting  in  everv  way 
possible  the  export  to  all  coim- 
tries  of  news  o'  current  events, 
background  and  way  o'  living 
in  the  United  States  which  are 
rei'abte  and  representative. 

3.  Promoting  the  creation 
of  those  agencies  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  commimication  which 
srin  replace  or  overlay  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  empire  and  war-like 
propaganda,  by  international  ex¬ 
change.  with  its  main  allegiance 
to  an  international  commimity. 

4.  Carrying  out  communica¬ 
tions  with  governmental  as  well 
as  private  action. 

"Two  commercial  press  as¬ 
sociations  do  a  good  Job.”  Mr. 
Leigh  asserted.  “But  they  pos¬ 
sess  inherent  handicaps  which 
thev  freelv  admit.  Thev  collect 
and  distribute  what  oeoole  in  a 
region  who  nay  for  the  news  ask 
for.  It  leads  in  practice  to  a 
report  of  the  ripole  of  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  stream  of  events 
added  up  as  a  total  impression. 
It  is  a  report  of  Ac-erica  or  a 
foreign  land  which  distorts 
rather  than  depicts. 

"Intelligence  furnished  by 
government  is  also  under  con 
stant  temptation  to  select,  to  sup 
press  and  to  distort  —  in  this 
case  so  that  a  favorable  picture 
onlv  of  the  government  results. 
It  has.  however,  the  advantage 
that  its  selection  tends  toward 
the  significant  rather  than  the 
sensational,  and  that,  supported 
as  it  is  by  taxation  rather  than 
by  subscription  and  advertising, 
it  can  reach  out-of-way  places 
that  would  not  otherwise  be 
served  on  a  commercial  basis.” 

« 

Komguth  Elected 

A.  R  Komguth.  Bligh-Palmer 
h  Co.,  was  elee'ed  president  of 
the  Chicago  Forge,  American 
Public  Relations  Asmiatlon. 
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AP  to  Increase  Members'  Assessments 

BOBERT  McLEAN,  president  oi  the  Associated  Press,  notified 
member  nesrspapers  in  a  letter  lost  week  that  their  assess¬ 
ments  arould  be  raised  in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  meet  rising 
salaries  and  material  costs.  The  schedule  ol  increases,  now 
in  work,  arill  be  based  on  the  assessment  formula  now  in 
effect. 


90c  Price  Set 
On  Silver;  May 
Ease  Film  Lack 

Washington  —  Senate  and 
House  conferees  have  agreed  on 
a  price  of  90.5  cents  an  ounce 
for  purchase  and  sale  by  the 
treasury  of  silver  not  required 
to  back  the  currency,  a  step 
which  is  expected  to  solve  the 
problem  of  photographic  film 
producers  who  have  been 
"scraping  the  bin”  of  inventory 
to  remain  in  business. 

The  House  had  voted  a  level 


of  71.11  cents  (the  present  ceil¬ 
ing)  but  Congress  members  from 
silver  states  protested  this  was 
far  below  production  costs  and 
would  not  bring  the  metal  to 
commercial  users. 

Washington  —  Cameras  and 
photographic  equipment  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  items  placed  un¬ 
der  a  Civilian  Production  Ad¬ 
ministration  Inventory  ceiling  of 
30  days.  The  CPA  order  is  de¬ 
signed  to  end  hoarding  of  scarce 
items.  Manufacturers  of  those 
commodities  will  be  permitted 
to  warehouse  30  days'  supply 
and  required  to  market  the  re¬ 
mainder. 


Jewell  Named 
Ad  Director 
Of  Times-Herah 

Edmund  F.  Jewell,  who  recH 
ly  concluded  five  years'  serrii 
as  a  Nevy  captain,  has  retuns 
to  the  newspaper  business  i 
advertising  director.  Woshingls 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 

Mr.  Jewell  was  advertisiiig  d 
rector  from  1927  to  1933  of  th 
nmes-Herald’s  predecessors,  Iki 
old  Times  and  Herald.  A  ist  i 
eran  of  World  War  I,  he  «a 
recalled  to  active  duty  in  IMl 
and  was  given  leave  of  abssao 
as  publisher  of  the  MancheU 
(N.  H.)  Unlon-Leoder.  ’ 

In  the  Navy,  Mr.  Jewell  sem 
successively  as  division  hsal 
First  Naval  District,  Bostos 
naval  attache  to  govemmentii 
exile  in  London,  and  again  t 
his  Boston  post.  He  was  cits 
by  Secretaiy  Forrestal  for  hi 
work  in  operational  intelligena 


low  DOES 

►IAN  THEIR  ADVERTISING? 


This  tfafemeni  was  made  by  one  of 
your  best  customers — ^the  general 
sales  manager  of  a  b!g  national  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Mr.  Schatx  is  typical  of  the  sales 
executives  who  oominate  advertising 
decisions,  and  who  regard  SALES 
MANAGEMENT  as  tbetr  magazine. 
These  officials  are  men  important 
enough  to  make  their  decisions  stick, 
yet  close  enough  to  advertising  plans 
to  be  vitally  concerned  with  media 


selection.  They  should  be  number  one 
among  the  men  who  get  your  mes¬ 
sage. 

Remember:  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
is  the  only  publication  specifically 
edited  for  the  sales  executives  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  ...  the  magazine 
with  more  sales  managers  among  Its 
subscribers  than  all  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  sales-advertlsing  field 
combined. 


^  IT'S 

Say  the  Nation’s  Leading  Media  Buyers 

MANAGEMENT  386  Fourth  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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In  Indiana,  Home  is  where  Ihe  News  is! 


Home,  according  to  the  adage,  ia  where  the  heart  ia  .  ,  . 
hut  in  Indianapolia  and  the  33  countiea  of  Central  In¬ 
diana,  it  would  aeem  that  where  the  heart  ia — to  it  The 
Netet,  For  more  than  three-quartera  of  a  century.  The 
In^anapoUs  Newt  haa  heen  a  regular  and  welcmne 
member  of  the  Hooaier  family  circle  .  .  .  today  ia  the 
principal  evening  attraction  for  more  familiea  than  any 
other  Indianapolia  newapaper — a  point  proved  hy  "The 
Creat  Hooaier  Daily’a”  96%  home-delivered  circulation. 

It  naturally  foUowa  that,  aa  a  reault  of  thia  clear-cut 
dominance  in  readerahip  and  preatige.  The  Newt  ia  firat 


choice  of  advertiaera  hoth  national  and  local ...  a  fact 
clearly  home  out  by  the  record,  which  ahowa  that  The 
Newt  carriea  mote  daily  linage  than  any  other  Indian¬ 
apolia  newapaper  . . .  and  alwaya  ranka  well  within  the 
"Firat  Ten"  in  total  advertiaing  v<dume  among  all  aix- 
day  evening  dailiea  in  the  entire  U.  S. 

All  theae  "vital  atatiatica”  add  up  to  make  The  Newt 
an  eaay  No.  1  in  Indiana  ...  a  great  home  newqwpec 
with  a  great  influence  over  Hooner  buying  habita  ... 
your  moat  effective  aingle  medium  for  building  aalea  in 
the  Hooaier  State! 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 
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CIRCULATION 


Lecture  Series  Wins 
Carriers’  Approval 


By  George  A.  Bmndenburg 


IF  NEWSPAPERS  are  going  to 

maintain  their  carrier  boy  or- 
Canizations  free  from  attack  by 
social  reformers,  the  public  must 
be  made  to  realize  newspaper 
route  work  is  not  detrimental 
to  a  boy's  health,  nor  oppressive 
labor  in  any  sense. 

Through  sound  carrier  pro¬ 
grams,  backed  by  aggressive  and 
continuous  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  s^  and  delivery  of 
newspapers  can  take  its  right- 
lul  place  as  the  ideal  spare- 
time  task  for  teen-age  school 
boys.  Such  work  ties  in  per¬ 
fectly  adth  school  studies  and 
furnishes  a  basic  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  business  methods. 

Memphis  Plan  Popular 

Realizing  the  imi>ortance  of 
this  need,  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Memphis 
Press-Scimitw  have  already  ex¬ 
tended  their  program  of  carrier 
educathm  and  training,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  W,  Bevinger,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

“Two  years  ago  we  Instituted 
the  carrier  lecture  program,  a 
series  of  talks  by  world  promi¬ 
nent  men  and  youth  lexers," 
said  Bevinger  in  telling  of  the 
Memphis  program.  “These  lec¬ 
tures  are  conducted  exclusively 
for  carriers  and  are  free  of 
charge.  We  think  it  has  done 
much  in  building  additional 
charactw  into  the  business  of 
newqmper  route  woric.” 

Bevinger  explained  that  pre¬ 
ceding  each  lecture  season,  let¬ 
ters  are  sent  all  school  teachers, 
announcing  the  program  and 
outlining  its  aim.  Before  each 
lecture,  the  carrier  and  his  i>ar- 
ents  receive  attractive  broad¬ 
sides  introducing  the  speaker 
and  his  topic.  Editors  of  the 
seven  local  high  schools  are 
invited  as  special  guests,  who. 
in  turn,  carry  an  account  of  the 
event  in  each  school  paper. 

Hew  Plan  Worics 

He  highlighted  the  Memphis 
plan  as  follows: 

“CoL  Eddie  Rickenbacker  in¬ 
itiated  the  first  carrier  series 
with  his  personal  account  of  a 
forced  landing  in  the  Pacific, 
other  war  stories  and  experi¬ 
ences  from  a  very  adventurous 
life.  Next  was  Frank  ‘Bring 
’Em  Back  Alive’  Buck,  who  cap¬ 
tivated  his  carrier  audience  with 
hair-raising  experiences  in  trap¬ 
ping  wild  animals  in  the  jungles. 

“Following  was  a  war  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  Capt.  Anderson 
described  his  two  and  a  half 
years’  war  experience  bdiind 
Jap  held  lines  In  the  Burma- 
China  campaign.  John  Booth, 
one  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
magicians,  put  on  an  entire  show 
of  magic.  Sydney  Montague, 
famous  Canadian  ^yal  Mount¬ 
ed  Policeman,  related  his  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  Far 


North  and  the  customs,  habits 
and  life  among  the  Eskimos. 

“Robert  Friers,  youthful  world 
adventurer,  presented  colorful 
movies  of  his  trips  through 
primitive  and  metropolitan 
Mexico.  Closing  our  series  this 
year  was  CoL  ’Pappy’  Boying- 
ton.  Marine  fiying  ace,  who  de¬ 
scribed  bis  exploits  as  leader  of 
the  ’Blacksheep  Squadron’  and 
later  as  a  prisoner  of  wnr  of 
the  Japs. 

“These  programs  are  kept 
well  diversifi^,  covering  sub¬ 
jects  of  most  interest  to  teen¬ 
age  boys  that  are  infommtive. 
Inspirational  and  educational  in 
scope.  All  of  these  men  came 
from  widely  different  careers, 
but  all  of  &em  had  one  thing 
in  common  .  .  .  their  love  and 
understanding  of  boys.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  of  our  public 
schools  and  youth  leaders  of 
Memphis  have  hailed  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Company  lec¬ 
ture  series  as  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  privately  -  sponsored  pro¬ 
gram  of  youth  education  ever  to 
be  offer^  the  city.  • 

“During  the  year,  in  addition 
to  the  lectures,  our  two  news¬ 
papers  have  carried  out  exten¬ 
sive  programs  of  carrier  educa¬ 
tion  through  letters,  pamphlets, 
brochures  and  promotional 
pieces  covering  a  varied  of 
topics  slanted  to  help  these 
youthful  businessmen  in  cour¬ 
tesy,  salesmanship,  cleanliness, 
promptness  and  dependability. 
Along  with  this  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  in  selling  the 
public  on  the  important  and 
valuable  training  our  boys  re¬ 
ceive.  This  has  been  done 
through  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers,  letters,  radio  and 
several  very  fine  off-set  printed 
brochures  have  been  mailed  to 
carriers’  parents,  school  offi¬ 
cials,  teachers,  ciWc  leaders  and 
business  men. 

“At  this  time  we  are  starting 
a  series  of  ads  which  features 
individual  carriers  and  plays  up 
the  particular  benefits  gained 
by  each  boy  from  having  served 
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Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  G«t  b«fi*lit  of  fho  bot- 
tor  quolity,  pricos  ond  sorvko 
which  N.I>L  effort  «t  your 
control  teurco  of  supply  for 
eorrior  boos,  opront,  blndort, 
cellocfien  boob,  foqt,  monoy- 
chongot,  punehM.  ote.;  obo 
profnioHoN  odt  ond  torvicot. 

Newspaper  Beys  of  Amstice,  lac. 
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one  of  our  newspaper  routes. 
The  first  of  these  ads  appeared 
in  Eorroa  It  PuBusma  and  spot- 
Ughted  Jerry  Deering,  a  young¬ 
ster  who  wanted  to  fiy.  Jerry 
saved  the  money  earned  from 
carrying  a  Press-Scimitar  route 
for  flyi^  lessons. 

Fisher  to  Evansville 

REX  FISHER  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  (HI.)  Journal,  ef¬ 
fective  Aug.  1, 
to  take  a  similar 
position  with 
the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier 
and  Press. 

Glen  Claus- 
sen,  a  member 
of  the  Journal 
circulation  d  e  - 
partment  and 
for  the  last  11 
years  ^strict  su¬ 
pervisor  of  ear-  Rsher 
riers,  has  been 
nam^  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Fisher  at  the  Journal. 

Fisher  has  been  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  since  Oct.,  1932,  having 
started  with  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  as  a  carrier,  later  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  employe  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  and  finally 
circulation  manager. 

Sworn  Circulation 
PRESIDENT  Truman’s  signa¬ 
ture  on  H.R.  2543  (Murray 
Bill)  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a  long  legislative 
campaign  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  state 
press  groups  for  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  weekly  newspapers,  enjoy¬ 
ing  maiiing  privileges,  to  make 
sworn  circulation  statements 
annually. 

Beginning  Oct.  1,  ali  weekly 
publishers  will  be  required  to 
show  the  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  statements  of  owner¬ 
ship.  'Die  amendment  author¬ 
ized  by  H.R.  2543  simply  places 
weeklies  on  a  par  with  dailies 
which  are  required  to  file  cir¬ 
culation  statements  annually. 

Under  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  the  term  “paid  circula¬ 
tion,”  as  administered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  law,  means 
copies  of  publications  circulat¬ 
ed  in  fulfillment  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  that  have  not  expired  and 
those  that  are  not  more  than 
one  year  in  arrears.  Publishers 
are  allowed  one  year  to  obtain 
a  renewal. 

Ian  nea  quality  feature 
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Every  great  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  target  for 
lesser  products, 
which  hold  that 
there  is  some  curi¬ 
ous  magic  in  run¬ 
ning  second,  third, 
or  fourth  to  the 
leader  .  .  .  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  not 
many  media  men 
succumb  to  this 
specious  reason¬ 
ing,  in  the  City  of 
Washington. 
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There’s  a  NEWS  Story 
>  Behind  that  Headline... 


Local  Appeal— that's  the  secret  of  The  Detroit  News’  ever: 
increasing  circulation!  While  The  News  has  at  its  disposal  the 
services  of  nearly  a  hundred  syndicates  supplying  news  of  general 
appeal  ...  it  relies  mainly  on  its  own  staff  of  Washington, 

New  York,  Hollywood  and  Michigan  correspondents— its  own  sports, 
financial,  food  and  fashion  experts— to  report  and  interpret  the 
news  with  local  appeal.  Obviously,  a  newspaper  with  the  intense 
reader  interest  evidenced  by  such,  great  circulation  must 
produce  effectively  for  its  advertisers  ...  a  fact 
substantiated  by  The  News’  leadership  in 
advertising  in  Detroit,  and  its  position  among 
America’s  first  five  newspapers  in  advertising 
lineage  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  /BlfKaffiri 
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Five  and  a  half  million  tons  of  food  grains  sent  abroad 
during  the  first  half  of  1946!  It’s  a  record  America  can 
be  proud  of  and  a  hungry  world  is  grateful.  American 
newspapers  deserve  full  credit  for  having  stirred  the  Gov> 
emment  and  the  public  from  lethargy  into  action — through 
day*by>day  poun^ng  with  news  stories,  editorials,  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  cartoons. 

Special  credit,  we  think,  gCes  to  our  own  Herbert  Block, 
whose  cartoons  on  the  famine  received  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
tribution.  Early  in  the  food  conservation  campaign  The 
Washington  Post  saw  in  the  Herblock  cartoons  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spark  the  nation’s  newspaper  effort,  and  offered 
free  mats  of  the  famine  cartoons  to  all  publishers.  Requests 
poured  in  immediately.  In  13  weeks  49^15  Herblock 
cartoon  mats  were  sent  out  by  The  Post  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Herblock’s  “Shall  We  Say  Grace”  was  used  as  a  window 
display  in  Charlotte,'keynoting  the  food  conservation  ddve 
there.  It  was  used  as  a  poster  in  schools  and  churches  and 
inspired  a  column  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The  “How  Much  a 
Pound  Are  Yon  Worth?”  cartoon  aroused  a  controversy 
between. the  papers  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  UNRRA 
Director  LaGnardia  sent  out  a  circular  letter  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cartoons  and  nine  of  them  were  massed  to 
form  the  cover  of  the  June  issue  of  the  Democratic  Digest. 
The  Advertising  Council  used  two  Herblock  cartoons  as 
iUnstrations  for  food  conservation  advertisements  and  re¬ 
ceived  requests  for  515  mats  of  these  two  ads. 

The  American  public  did  a  good  job  in  sending  food 
abroad.  President  Truman  told  his  news  conference.  The 
Herblodt  cartoons  did  a  good  job,  too. 


p  ■  I  ■  ^  ®cids  Postcard  Gives 

xTintmg  Supply  Veteran  a  &oop 
Division  of  ATT 

Americwi  Type 
toe.,  and  America 
Founders  Sales  Corp 
wholly -owned  associated  c^- 


The  House  amendment  .  .  « 
to  need  improvement;  under  itj 
terms  a  newspaperman  mi^lB 
be  allowed  to  cover  a  vei^ 
broad  field  of  news,  if  he  men* 
tioned  UNRRA  in  his  story.  ' 
“1  don’t  think  that’s  what  we 
Washincton — The  Senate  ap-  intend.  But  since  we  sun>ly 

_ ,  propriations  committee  acting  70%  of  the  money,  we  are  con- 

Glanclng  at  a  postcard  mailed  *  motion  introduced  by  Sen-  cerned  about  how  it  is  spent 
to  a  City  Hall  friend  from  Idaho  ®*°r  Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Minne-  and  my  amendment  proposes  to 
Spring,  Ida.,  by  former  Spar-  has  rewritten  the  “press  allow  accredited  correspondents: 

tanburg  Policeman  Joe  Frank  freedom”  condition  of  the  of  United  States  newspapers  to 
L^e,  sentenced  to  life  for  UHRRA  appropriation  bill  in  an  report  only  those  facts  without 
murder,  he  learned  that  Logue  attempt  to  meet  the  traditional  consideration  of  the  general 
was  “seeing  the  scenic  North-  censorship  policies  of  Russia  censorship  policy  of  any  bene* 
west”  on  a  7,000  mile  trip  as  without  glvi^  up  any  rights  of  ficiary  country.” 
chauffeur  for  Capt.  C.  A.  Sul-  the  United  States  to  be  fully  in-  (a  United  Press  report  from 
livan  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  formed  on  disbu^ment  of  the  Fienkfoit  this  week  said  the 
Thomason  used  the  message  in  rehabilitation  agency.  American  Third  Army  has 

quotes  as  the  lead  to  his  story  Senator  Ball,  a  political  taken  over  control  of  press  re¬ 
spread  8  columns  across  the  top  writer  for  the  St  Paul  Press  lations  for  the  UNRRA  in  the 
of  Page  1,  then  went  to  the  Dispatch  until  he  was  ap-  .U.  S.  zone  “because  recent 

Capitol  for  a  follow-tq>  expose  pointed  to  his  present  post  by  statements  on  Incidents  in  dis- 

of  how  the  lifer  managed  the  Oov.  Harold  Stassen,  In  1940,  placed  persons’  camps  were  not 
trip,  wearing  civilian  clothes  “Much  as  I  dislike  cen-  completely  in  accord  with  the 

sans  any  prison  markings  and  worship,  I  think  UNRRA  is  facts.”  Statements  from  UNRRA 

living  in  hotels.  hardly  the  place  to  begin  impos-  field  personnel  will  be  sent 

ing  our  ideas  on  other  nations,  through  military  officers.) 


Which  are  engaged  in  several 
fields  of  manufacturing  and 
sales. 

Ameri^  Type  Founders. 
Inc.,  will  operate  as  a  company 
to  manufacture  printing  presses, 
type,  and  other  printers’  sup¬ 
plies. 

^erlcan  ’Type  Founders 
Sales  Corp.  is  the  company 
lyndllng  the  sales  of  American 
Type  Founders.  Inc.,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  suppliers. 

Edward  O.  Williams,  one  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  the 
world’s  printing  industry,  who 
has  been  executive  vicepresl- 
dent  of  American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the 
Sales  Corporation,  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  companies,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  allied  wHh  printing 
equipment  manufacture  and 
sales  for  many  years,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  two 
firms. 

The  officers  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Williams,  are: 

American  Type  Founders.  Inc. 
— Jcdin  E.  Mai^n  and  J.  F.  Web- 
endorfer,  vlcepresidents;  Brad¬ 
ford  T.  Blauvelt,  comptroller; 
Joseph  L.  Conley,  secretary; 
George  S.  Tieman,  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary;  and 
Howard  J.  Wamken,  assistant 
treasurer. 

American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corp.— Carl  D.  Proctor, 
vlcepresldent  In  charge  of  do¬ 
mestic  sales;  Louis  E.  Plenlnger, 
vlcepresldent  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
port  sales;  Mr.  Blauvelt,  comp¬ 
troller:  Mr.  Conley,  secretary; 
Mr.  Tieman,  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  and  Mr.  Wam¬ 
ken,  assistant  treasurer. 


SO  THAT  PUBLIC  OPINION  on  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  all 
might  be  based  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  assigned  two  veterans  to  the  task  of  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gating  on-the-job  veteran  training  in  Oklahoma.  Serving  reader 
interest  with  the  facts  has  always  been  the  policy  of  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  Oklahoma's  favorite  newspapers. 


Over  There's  Miami 

Emphasizing  that  Miami  and 
Miami  Beam  are  separate 
muaicipalltles.  tiie  Miami  Beach 
Evening  Sun  has  inaugurated  a 
practice  of  carrying  Miami  date 
lines  oh  all  stories  from  the 
nearby  city. 


(^regon ...  a  land  designed  for  vacations 


For  your  vacation  in  Oregon,  pick  any  season — autumn,  winter,  spring  or  summer. 
Weather  without  temperature  extremes  is  one  reason  Oregon’s  tourist  business  is  a 
leading  industry  in  the  state  the  year-round. 

Sports-minded  vacationers  now  are  looking  forward  to  Oregon’s  fall  salmon  run,  deep- 
sea  fishing  and  early  skiing  in  the  mountains. 

Everyone  in  Oregon  lives  in  an  outdoor  recreational  area.  Whether  you  seek  "things  to 
do”  or  just  plain  relaxation,  select  one  or  more  of  these  varied  settings:  Pacific  beaches, 
all-year  mountain  playficlds,  rich  valleys  of  farms  and  orchards,  eastern  Oregon’s 
open  plateaus  and  ranches,  vast  evergreen  forests,  clear  lakes,  rivers  and  streams. 
(This  year,  due  to  heavy  travel,  you  should  arrange  accommodations  in  advance.) 
Once  here,  you  will  discover  why  Oregonians  justly  take  pride  in  being  good  hosts  in  the 
Western  manner,  and  why  Oregon’s  big  tourist  industry  has  unlimiti^  opportunities 
for  expansion. 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAUV  lY  PAUL  tlOCK  A  ASSOCIATES 


Whe  0rcaonian 

PORTLAND,  ORiOON 


The  biuioeu  of  lerving  tourists  helps  make  the  Oregon 
market*  of  1 M  million  persons,  with  two  billion  dollars  in 
expendable  income.  Our  people  live  pleasantly  in  this  scenic 
and  recreational  area  and  have  per  capiu  earnings  well  above 
the  national  average.  It  is  a  tig  market  yon  will  want  to 
reach,  if  yon  have  a  product  or  service  to  sell.  To  obtain 
coverage  tkrou^mt  this  important  market  with  a  tingle 
newspaper,  use  The  Oregonian,  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  . . .  daily  and  Sunday. 

mrsd  teem  SeHtkiemUm  WmsUiigtpit  eeupties. 
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Daily  Unecoihs 
Story  in  Steady 
Advertisers 

OnuxA.  AU.— Chccklag 
through  Op«Ufc«  Doily  Wowf 
fllM  of  20  years  ago  for  tba  *lii 

m  atelf  mam 


Scnools  in  Cincinnati  Dr.  Scott  Gives 

mm  mm  m  Ubraiy  to  School 

Keep  Press  Imormea 

_  _  He^  of  Frank  W.  Scott  former 

St  Bony  Moilin  editor  of  the  Doily  fUioi  and 

founder  of  the  professional  ctir- 

CINCINNATI,  O.— In  MIS  a  60.7  Tate-.a  majority  was  re-  •*..***• 

of  educate  under  dl-  quired.  When  the  levy  was  up  Univerrity  of  ni^is,  hu  been 
raetkm  of  the  United  States  <M-  for  renewal  In  1010  a  62.8  vote  reeved  by  the  ^ool  of  Joi^ 
f^  of  SdueaMon,  surveyed  the  was  cast  and  in  1042  it  zoomed  naUsm  as  a  gift  from  Dr.  Smtt. 
Ondmiati  Public  Spools,  de-  to  0A8%.  ^  i*'*  volume  in  the  eoUec- 

cid^  th»  were  suffering  from  “Nearmpers  like  sdiools  are  ••  ®“*  mem- 

a  lack  a  ^llcity.  s2d  the  cogs  in  tbeviut  machinery  that  obrs  M  foe  ^y.  ^ah  P.  Love- 
odneatois:  little  attention  1^  make  and  ke«>  America  Jw.  Alkm,  ^oU.  anti^v^ 

is  given  to  Informing  the  public  the  greatest  of  aU  nations,”  editor  who  died  defending  his 
ra^rdlng  the  services  and  Lo^e  declares.  "Forty  miiiitm  prcm  against  a  pro-slavery  mob 


Retrospect'^  coliunn,  a  staff  man 
listed  26  business  Arms  whose 
ads  appeared  during  one  weak 
in  Jui&,  1026. 

He  noted  that  16  of  these  mer¬ 
chants  were  still  advertising  in 
the  News,  18  of  them  over  the 
same  trade  name.  Nine  of  the 
remaining  10  firms,  he  found, 
were  no  longer  in  business. 

Pointing  to  this  as  a  good 
sign  of  me  city's  “sound  eco¬ 
nomic  structure'^  and  the  ablUty 
of  these  pioneer  merchants  to 
“keep  their  merchandising 
methods  abreast  of  the  times,” 
the  News  commented  editori¬ 
ally: 

“It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
Opelika  Daily  News  is  carrying, 
in  1046,  advertising  messages 
for  the  same  firms  it  did  in 
1928.  These  merchants  would 
not  have  made  this  investment 
for  20  years — many  of  them  for 
62  wedu  a  year— unless  they 
felt  their  investment  was  bring¬ 
ing  tangible  returns.  We  offn 
that  thouAt  to  local  merchants 
who  may  be  pondering  the  value 
of  advertising  in  general  and  of 


Two  years  later  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Board  of  Education  estab¬ 
lished  a  Department  of  Com¬ 
munity  Relations.  Or.  Claude 
V.  Courter,  superintendent  of 
sdiools,  selected  as  director, 
John  F.  Lodce,  soft-qieaklng 
World  War  I  veteran  vdio  had 
been  teerhlng  for  16  years  in 
Clncinnaf's  vocational  schools. 
Locke,  a  native  of  Augusta,  He., 
hroufibt  to  his  new  Job  a  Down 
East  accent  and  Continental  ap- 
ptoadi— he  served  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Hunitiona  Board  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  World  War  I — ^that  In- 
atantly  amazed  nawqiaper  edi- 


advertising  in  the  Opelika  Daily 

Nffnra  In  nartlmilar  ** 


News  in  particular. 


un  uie  Knj  aesK,  me  manpower 

diortage  left  Locke  to  handle 
most  of  the  meetings.  Accord- 
Ing  to  “KJ}.,”  Locke  did  it  in^,^^ 
bang-up  style.  Robert  C 
ris,  recently  named  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  Times-,  , 
Star,  and  Robert  Linn,  Post 
managing  editor  while  city  edi-:  v<’ 
tors  of  foelr  respective  papers.  J 
likewise  depended  on  Locke  to  y 
protect  Qiem.  Jerry  Hurter, 

T-S  dty  editor,  and  Bterry  Mayo^Asa 
of  the  Post,  now  praise  Lockead^ 
for  being  "on  hts  toes.”  ^ 

Concrete  evidence  that  the  H 
Cincinnati  sdiools'  public  rela-  ■ 
Uons  program  pays  off  Is  fur-  ■ 
nished  by  dty  elections.  In  If 
1017,  the  year  Lodce  started  to  U 
woric,  the  operational  levy  for^_ 
ffie  schools  carried  by  only  a^^ 
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Regular  Pages  of  Ads 
Sell  Many  Acres 


ShiilaT 


By  SamiMl  Bovnwr 

WALTER  T.  SHIRLEY’S  office 

tepapered  with  photograph 
of  Walter  T.  Shirley,  plus  an 
aasortment  of 
actors,  journal¬ 
ists,  restaura¬ 
teurs  to  the 
theatrical  and 
sports  worlds. 

He  talks  about 
them-  casually, 
then  steers  his 
Tisitor  to 
framed  laud  a-, 
tlons  from  two 
newspapermen. 

Not  from  Damon 
Runyon,  Bob 
Ripley,  “Bugs” 

Bmt,  Jimmy  Cannon,  or  any  of 
his  other  intimates  among  the 
"Estate"  elite. 

The  signatures  are  "Elmer  E. 
Flagler,  Manager,  Classified  Dis- 
p^  Advertising,  New  York 
Doily  Ncids”  and  "Warren  Kelly, 
Director  of  Retail  Advertising, 
New  York  Mirror." 

"Brother,  Fm  really  proud  of 
them,”  and  he  peels  off  and 
hands  you  photostatic  copies  of 
the  letters  from  two  sizable 
stacks. 

Lcngaoi  Raolty  Ads 

Kelly  had  written:  “Again 
for  another  year  Long  Island 
Acres,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  real  estate  in  the 
Mirror,  nils  is  particularly 
significant  during  a  year  of  se¬ 
vere  newsprint  restrictions.  You 
have  conducted  your  business  on 
such  a  high  plue  that  we  are 
glad  to  give  as  much  advertising 
space  as  we  possibly  can.” 

Flagler  bubbled  Shirley’s 
hemoglobin  with:  "In  checking 
our  real  estate  linage  for  the 
year,  I  find  that  once  again  you 
have  used  more  than  double  the 
miace  of  any  other  real  mtate 
advertiser  in  the  News.  ...  It 
U  very  gratifying  to  us  to  be 
a  medium  for  the  advertising  of 
a  real  estate  finn  whose  service 
to  the  public  and  int^rity  in 
its  dealings  are  made  evident 
to  us  by  the  <mly  gauge  we  have 
—our  readers,  and  your  pros¬ 
pects,  have  been  satisfied.” 

But  Shirley  has  more  to  show' 
for  his  $100,000-a-year  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  than  encomium.  He’s 
seUing  lots  at  a  $90,000-a-week 
clip,  and  his  records  show  a 
turnover  of  5,000  acres  to  8,000 
families  in  the  last  three  years. 

His  formula  is  simple:  1.  Buy 
up  large  estates.  2.  Break  them 
up  into  quarter-acre  lots  instead 
of  the  usual  20-by-100-foot 
“miniatures.”  S.  Put  in  roads. 
4.  Place  a  rldiculoiuly  low  price 
on  the  lots  of  $20.80  each— and 
up.  5.  Tell  the  masses  what 
they’re  missing,  away  from  the 
aride  open  and  beckoning  coun¬ 
tryside. 

Point  5  is  what  turns  the 
trick.  Although  it’s  really  not 
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new  home,  garden,  orchard,  ten¬ 
nis  court,  etc.” 

A  little  of  that  goes  a  long 
way  among  the  discontented 
hearts  in  teeming,  congested, 
sweaty  New  York  City  slums. 

With  pictures  of  folk  frolick¬ 
ing  on  the  Great  South  Bay 
overlooking  the  Atlantic,  and 
white-painted  bungalows  in  a 
playground -and -garden  setting, 
the  appeal  is  nigh  to  irresistible. 

So  much  so  that  the  coupons 
a  "trick”  at  all.  Except  for  the  ^ 
slightly  exaggerated  curves  of 
th?  bithlng  beauties  in  his  ad 

Illustrations,  this  impresario  of  S“**‘*“f*,*'^,  ’"'•**'  *"*  “ 

the  good  earth  doeSj’t  Spr“ 

sent.  That’s  where  he  comes  out  Frequency  of  Insertion 

ahead.  And  that’s  the  reason  Shirley  doesn’t  depend  on 
for  his  pride  in  the  ad  managers’  copy  appeal  alone.  He  has  dis- 
letters.  For,  unlike  Long  Is-  covered  that  frequency  of  in¬ 
land  real  estate  operators  of  an  sertion  pays  dividends.  His  ads 
unhappy  past,  he  doesn’t  sell  appear  full-page  the  year 
land  that  isn’t  there.  He  deliv-  around,  twice  a  week  in  the 
era  a  deed  and  guarantees  title.  News,  once  a  week  in  the  Mir- 
So  do  the  others  now,  of  ror,  regularly  in  a  third  tabloid, 
course.  But  Shirley  is  the  first  the  evening  Post.  In  addition, 
one  to  do  this  mass-marketing  he  runs  occasional  trial  ads  in 
job  on  a  grand  scale.  the  area’s  suburban  newspapers. 

He  has  been  doing  It  for  15  Perhaps  Shirley’s  apparent 
years,  as  president  and  "sole  gift  for  newspaper  advertising 
2"^“”  ot  Vacation  Homesites,  stems  from  his  early  career.  He 
Smithtown  Pines,  Mastic  Acres,  started  as  a  song-aiid-dance  man 
and  Long  Island  Acres,  all  Inc.  on  Broadway  in  the  days  of  puff 
Presently  on  sale  is  his  Mastic  and  ballyhoo  some  30  years  ago. 
Acres  development.  The  name.  This  talent  he  carried  with  him 
incidentally,  is  no  product  of  a  as  a  soldier  in  World  War  I, 
chewing  and  mulling  session.  It  when  he  helped  organize  the 
d6riv9s  from  ftn  old  Indiftn  tribe  Ar^onne  Plsyers*  a  fabulous 
whose  remnanU  now  occupy  a  outfit  Formed  In  France,  the 
reservation  on  the  site.  company  played  before  generals 

1.200  Acres  in  Ysor  and  statesmen,  ending  with  a 

Of  the  4,000  acres,  more  than  "*“*•”  Perfo™>»”ce  before  toe 
1^00  have  been  sold  in  less  ‘wi’i 

than  a  year.  Just  the  other  day  I^Went  Wllron. 

he  augmenhMl  his  holdings  with  And,  like  practically  every- 

700  more  acres  at  a  cost  of  ®  **■  Shirley  wm  once  a 
$100  000  newspaperman — a  police  report- 

The  high  point  in  toe  whole  S  on  the  old  WorU.  ■n>at  last- 
operaUon  U  Se  mass  appeal  of  f*  ““‘y  mon^.  and  it  was 
sErley’s  ads.  Sample  toese: 

“Have  you  ever  wondered  a^ut  it  except  that 

what  ia  going  on  in  their  active  ^ 

UtUe  minds  as  Jimmy  plays  with  bow  they  would 

his  building  blocks  or  as  Joan  ^Iw  to  live, 
plays  with  her  doll?  Could  it  «lving  them  the  chance 

be  that  they  are  thinking  about  ■  lot — and  up. 

a  little  dream  home  of  their  own  ■ 

where  they  can  ’Live  and  Play’  eu— *  ns 

to  their  heart’s  content?”  511011  COUISO  in  fK 

“Here  you  can  relax,  go  bath-  Kkmt,  O. — ^An  annual  short 
ing,  bfiating,  fishing,  hunting  or  course  in  public  relations  will 
picnicking  to  your  heart’s  con-  be  inaugurated  at  Kent  State 
tent”  University  next  fall  under  the 

“Here  you  can  LIVE  AND  auspices  of  toe  school  of  jour- 
PLAY  to  your  heart’s  content,  nalism.  Prof.  William  Taylor, 
with  plenty  of  land  for  your  chairman,  announced  this  week. 


MESTOW 


TWO-WAY  SOURCE 
OF  INCOME 


Fortonate — and  sometimes  unusual — is  a  market’s  natural-resource 
ability  to  have  TWO  vital  coiners  of  spendable  cash.  It  Is  toe  two-way 
plan  that  makes  for  national  advertising  success. 

It  Is  a  seventy-lndtutry  area,  with  new  plants — and  large  ones — 
coming  In  constantly.  35  furniture  plants  alone  account  for  a 
$35,000,030.00  Income.  Industrial  payroU  a  growing  $30,000,000.00. 

Then  there  Is  sgrlculture.  Of  toe  first  100  counties  In  the  United 
States,  Chautauqua  County  runs  very  high  In  dairy  products,  milk 
cows,  milk  products,  hay,  chickens,  eggs,  grapes,  etc. 

The  Post-Journal  Is  toe  ONLY  dally  paper. 


Copy  Thcrt  Beckons 


Touring  Army  Bases  I 

Greenvujx,  S.  C.  —  Seven  I 
newsmen  made  a  brief  inspec- 1 
lion  July  11  of  toe  Greenville  I 
Army  Air  Base,  headquarters  of  K 
Third  Air  Force  (Troop  Car-  J 
rier),  for  a  first  hand  picture  of 
how  demobilization  has  affected 
the  postwar  AAF.  The  group 
included  Tom  Schroto,  Time  and 
Life;  Richard  Davis,  Netostoeefc; 
William  A.  Millen,  Woshinoton 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Douglas  Larsen, 
Washington  Daily  News;  Robert 
Nichols,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  David  Tillinghast,  Green¬ 
ville  Piedmont,  and  Harry  Cog¬ 
gins.  Greenoitie  News. 


UBLISIff  far  Jaly  20,  1*4$ 


m  He  sterted  to  give  them  the 

-eld'exMiUi^ ^ratine:  Stmcking  them  from  that  pile 
to  thiMimd  this  one  to  that. 


^ise  But  wait!  What  gives?  The  layouts  all  were  ap> 
proved*  without  revision,  and  the  budget  had  been 
upped  50%.  Heaven,  you  say?  'Well  .  .  .  alnwaC 

The  A.  M.  was  all  set  with  an  out«o{>tbis«world 
campaign  but,  from  where  he  sat,  there  was  no 
advertising  medium  to  carry  it!  To  The  AJvertif 
ing  Manager,  it  was  just  plain  helll 

There’s  no  moral  to  this  story,  unless  you  count 
this  down-to^rth  reminder  to  The  Advertising 
Manager  that,  in  the  Golden  Gate  city.  The  Call* 
Bulletin  is  the  medium  that  will  put  wings  on  his 
out-of'this-world  campaign.  The  CalhBulletin  of* 
fers  him  more  daily  circulation  in  the  city  of  San 
Prom  force  of  habit,  he  tackled  the  Very  Important  Francisco  than  any  other  newspaper.  And  more 

Papers.  They  were  all  there.  Proofs,  layouts,  and  daily  circulation  in  the  combined  area  of  the  four 

budgets.  Trade  papers,  memos,  and  a  losing  ticket  West  Bay  counties! 


He  got  through  the^gatt^s  o.  k.  But  h^rumbled  a 
bit  because  then  wasn’t  an  electdp4pectacu!ar  . . . 
or,e»en'*a'44*«!5eet  poster  . .  .je^entify  the  place. 

Once  inside,  he  foui^Ki^Qid'dnk  waiting  for  him. 
He  Vnaw  hyjnVS'tSs—jiM  one  from  earth — because 
it  was  'l^ked  'bt^r'with  the  usual  assortment  of 
V.I.  P.  (Very  Important  Papers).  And  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  battered  duiir — the  one  he  inherited 
when  the  purchasing  agent  made  vice-president. 


TheCallrBulletin 
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SYNDICATES 


Lenahan  Purchases 
McClure  Syndicate 


I*.  IjENAHANp  forinor 
newipapennaii,  announced  this 
•reek  he  had  purchased  the 
auie  Newspaper  Syndlcm 
(rom  Mrs.  A.  P.  Waldo,  widow 
at  Ridiard  H.  WUdo.  Associated 
with  Lenahan  is  Janies  L. 
Brown,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  at- 
htmey. 

I^ahan  Joined  his  boyhood 
(riend.  Ham  Fisher,  the  car¬ 
toonist,  in  publishlnx  the 
Witfccs-Bstre  Pictorial.  When 
FUier  abandoned  publishing  to 
create  Joe  Palooka,  Lenahen  en¬ 
tered  the  oil  buslnees.  However, 
ha  never  lost  his  early  interest 
tat  the  newspaper  business  and 
his  friendship  with  Fidier  In- 
tensliled  his  interest  in  features 
and  syndication. 

Lenahan’s  home  is  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  he  is  active  in 
dvie  affairs.  He  is  a  membw 
ot  the  Yale  Club  and  several 
Pennsylvania  clubs  and  sodeUes. 

Hiads  General  Manager 
lisnahan  announced  the  pro- 
eeotioa  o<  Henry  N.  Nlmto  to  the 
podtion  of  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  Nimis  has 
bean  with  the  syndicate  for  17 
reara.  William  O'Connell,  who 
has  been  with  McClure  for  five 
years,  was  appointed  treasurer. 

Umar  Roessner  will  continue 
as  editor-in-chief,  Lenahan  said. 

*Tliera  will  be  no  diange  in 
McClure  polides,  but  we  will 
intensify  tiie  efforts  for  better 
features  and  greater  service  to 
the  newspapers  of  Ammlca^  he 
said.  "We  will  increase  efforts 
to  obtain  the  finest  artists  and 
writers  that  we  can  get  Our 
writers  will  have  coniplete  edi¬ 
torial  freedom.  From  my  own 
newspaper  experience  I  know 
that  only  an  boned  writer  can 
be  e  good  writer.'- 
''We  en>ect  to  add  several  new 
features  for  fall  release.  These 
features  arill  be  better  than  any- 
ffilng  in  their  field  or  they  will 
not  go  on  our  list.'* 

Mrs.  Waldo,  who  has  put  in 
a  full  day  every  day  at  the  syn¬ 
dicate  since  she  took  it  over  on 
the  death  of  her  htuhond  in 
IMS,  has  been  eager  for  some 
time  to  relinquish  her  responsi¬ 
bilities.  She  said  her  first  plans 
are  for  a  series  of  long  vaca¬ 
tions  tvlth  her  children  and 
grandchildren. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate.  which  boasts  K  te  the 
oldest  syndicate  in  the  world, 
was  fotmded  in  18M  by  S.  S. 
Medure.  nie  McClure  interests 
sold  the  nrndicate  to  T.  C  Brain- 
ard  in  1914  and  he  sold  it  to  the 
late  Mr.  Waldo  in  1927. 

In  its  62  years  of  existence, 
the  syndicate  has  brought  to 
American  newmpers  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  first  cartoons  of 
Clare  Victor  Dwlggins  and  Rube 
Goldberg;  articles  and  stories  by 
George  Ade,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  Fannie  Hunrt,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Anna 


Pavlowa,  Laura  Jean  Llfobey 
< “talks  on  heart  topics”),  Gil¬ 
bert  K.  Chestorton,  B.  G.  Wells 
and  Jack  London;  the  art  of 
James  Montgomery  Flagg,  the 
daily  column  by  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  the  isritlngs  of  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  the  first  “news  behind 
the  news”  column  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Superman  and  Archie. 

Jockeying 

CALL  IT  Jockeying,  call  it 

“changing  and  Improving”  as 
the  syndicate  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments  do,  or  call  it 
restlessness  on  the  p^  of  some 
artists — several  syndicates  have 
been  making  changes  in  artists, 
feature  offerings  and  size  of  fea¬ 
tures,  perhaps  a  bit  more  of  such 
activity  than  normal  because  the 
syndicate  happy  hunting  time  is 
expected  “soon.” 

At  AP  Nkwsraturis,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column,  two  new 
artists  are  handling  two  old 
comic  assignments.  McClubx 
SvmncAn  has  dropped  two  fea¬ 
tures,  Bxll  Stmdicatx  one  re¬ 
cently,  Unitb>  Fxatuiis  Stmdi- 
CATX  one  as  the  artist  started 
a  strip  for  another  syndicate. 

Not  as  a  replacement  for 
“Back  Home  Again,”  but  also 
nostalgic,  “Good  Old  Days”  is 
being  offered  by  UFS  as  a  four- 
column  weekly  panel.  The  ar¬ 
tist,  Erwin  L.  Hess,  is  a  former 
editorial  and  sports  cartoonist 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  who 
tamed  freelance.  Practiced  in 
drawing  furniture  for  ads,  he 
started  a  panel  for  a  we^ly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  old 
things  that  furnished  bygone 
houses.  Not  memory  (he  is  in 
his  30s)  but  a  file  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  catalogs  provides  detail  for 
his  drawings,  now  syndicated. 

Then  Gxhsbai.  FsATuan  0>a- 
PORATioN  started  rejuvenating 
“Tode  Tuttle,”  as  the  former 
artist  moved  to  another  en¬ 
deavor,  bv:  fitting  the  action  in 
the  drawing  to  the  brief  script, 
varying  the  movement  and  halv¬ 
ing  the  space  from  five-column 
indies  to  two  and  a  hall  The 


new  artist  and  author  is  A1 
Woods,  another  Hoosier  humor¬ 
ist  who  has  degrees  from  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  has  drawn 
magazine  covers. 

Cartoon  Chat 

COMICS  for  children  should  be 
clean  and  in  good  taste,  non- 
controversial,  Bradley  Kelly, 
vice  president 
and  assistant 
general  manag¬ 
er  of  K»o  Fba- 
T  u  a  ■  a  SvMDi- 
CATX,  declared 
in  a  broadcast 
last  week. 

“Comics,”  he 
said,  “help  de¬ 
velop  that  price- 
less  American 
characteristic,  a 
sense  of  humor. 

...  Our  Amei;  g,ll, 
lean  sense  of 
humor  .  .  .  was  unquestionably 
one  of  our  secret  weapons  which 
helped  win  the  war.”  .  .  .  Most 
recent  big  event  in  NEA’s  “Boots 
and  Her  Buddies.”  by  lldgar 
Martin  is  the  birth  of  a  baby 
boy  to  Boots  and  Rod.  .  .  . 
“Gravel  Gertie,"  of  the  CmcACo 
TamuNX-Niw  Yoax  News  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Dick  Tracy,”  has  been 
named  “Miss  Cement  Mixer  of 
1948,”  by  Alvlno  Rey,  orchestra 
leader. 

Award  for  *Mis8  Lace* 

THE  War  Department  has  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  the  morale- 
building  activities  of  Milton 
Canlff,  syndicated  comic  strip 


artist,  by  awarding  him  a  rae- 
cial  certificate  of  “appredatioB 
for  patriotic  service’  for  his 
creation  of  Miss  Lace,  a  shapely 
brunette  who  wisecracked  hw 
way  through  the  pages  of  Amn 
newspapers  all  over  the  world. 

Canlff  drew  the  weekly  comic 
strip,  “Male  CaU,”  which  starred 
Mias  Lace,  for  more  than  three 
years  as  one  of  bis  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  war  effort 
In  addition  to  his  civilian  strip, 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  and 
“Male  Call,”  Canlff  also  illus¬ 
trated  the  War  Department’s 
“Pocket  Guide  to  China”  whidi 
was  compiled  for  GI  tourists  to 
the  Orient,  and  made  draadna 
for  various  Army  training  aida 

Nolag  and  Pononols 

L.  S.  B.  SHAPIRO.  Nobth  Ama- 

KAM  Newbpafbb  ALLIANCE  Cor¬ 
respondent,  was  honored  in  ^ 
British  King’s 
birthday  honors 
list  released 
June  30.  He  was 
made  an  officer 
in  the  Order  of 
the  British  Em¬ 
pire  for  services 
as  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  with 
Canadian  and 
British  forces  in 
the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  and  West¬ 
ern  European 
campaigns.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  received  five 
campaign  ribbons  from  British 
and  American  authorities.  .  .  . 
err-NYN’s  Hedda  Hopper  is 
datelining  her  movie  column 
from  the  British  film  capitaL 


Shaptae 


A  PLEDGE 

pH>R  62  years  the  name  of  McClure  has  been 
outstanding  in  newspaper  syndication, 

'J'HE  new  ownership  of  the  McClnre  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  pledges  itself  to  carry 
on  the  fine  tradition  associated  with  its  name, 

^WNERSUlF  of  a  newspaper  syndicate  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  tremendous  responsibility 
to  the  free  press  of  America.  We  shall  meet 
that  responsibility  by  serving  editturs  with  the 
finest  features  onr  talents  and  energies  can 
obtain. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

'  Pretident 


)ITOI 


far  Jely  26.  1M* 


Mutin'  M,  AiCMt  2 


9^  ISlflaniai  3i»ttini»l 


Reidcnhip: 

98%  womeo 
96%  men 


Covert  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


].  P,  Alien  end  Compeny  H  the 
lergetl  tpecieliy  shop  for  wom¬ 
en’s  end  cbildretdt  fine  clothes 
end  eccessories  in  Georgie  .  .  . 
end  emong  the  lergest  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Sontheest.  Us  roster  of  fe- 
mons  feshion  creetors  includes 
the  top  flight  designers  of  the 
notion  —  its  clientele  the  most 
discrimineting  women  of  the 
grecions  Sokth. 


THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  WAY  TO 

DO  THE  SAME  JOB  IN  GEORGIA" 


"The  Snndey  Megezine  of  The  Atlente  foumel  hes  stretched  Peechtree  Street 
from  one  end  of  Georgie  to  the  other.  This  snpfierrsent  sells  merchendise  for 
sss  over  our  counters  end  by  meil  to  every  pert  of  the  stete.  We  bought  e  pege 
e  week  in  19df.  Neturelly,  we  ere  continuing  our  ssse  of  spece  in  1946." 

Arthuh  Madbon, 


Sjenerel  Meneger, 

J,  P.  Allen  d  Compeny 

Vith  a  coverage  of  more  than  half  the  urban  families  in  the  state,  the  Sunday 
Magazine  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  has  proved  a  force  for  moving  merchandise 
never  before  available  to  marketers  in  Georgia.  And  for  a  simple  reason:  It  it 
edited  on  the  premise  that  the  local  angle  and  the  sales  angle  are  the  same. 
Resulu  prove  that  the  premise  packs  a  potent  pay-off. 

Plans  for  future  expansion  and  enlargement  promise  even  greater  success 
ahead — greater  than  the  first-year  record  which  brought  The  Journal  Maga¬ 
zine  to  second  place  in  Sunday  supplement  linage.  To  include  this  magazine 
in  your  plans  for  selling  in  Atlanta  and  Georgia,  now  is  not  a  moment  too 
toon  to  make  space  reservations  for  the  remainder  of  1946. 
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^roLitm  Cotumn 

Who’s  Mrs.  Mayfield? 
Mr.  Foster  Won’t  Tell 


By  J,  Hdrl«y  Munoy 

DDTVXR,  Odo.— Breakfut  table 
Toadlin  lor  thoowiiida  of  Den- 
vorltM  includei  aa  a  “miut"  the 
Jiocfcy  Jfoimtaia  • 

If  e  to  a  column,  ■ - 

*l>ear  Mra.  May- 
Seld.’’  a  feature 
whl^  in  four 
yeara,  haa  be¬ 
come  a  local  in- 
atitution. 

The  unuaual 
t3^  of  “prob¬ 
lem”  column, 
with  aa  many 
men  readers  aa 
women,  waa 
planned,  but  Foeior 
never  written, 

Iw  Bdltor  Jack  Foster.  He  ez- 
plaina  ita  purpose  aa: 

1 — To  oner  advice  to  people 
at  a  time  when  people  were  leas 
sure  of  themselves  and  more 
confused  than  ever  before — ^in 
IMI,  because  of  the  impact  of 
war;  in  1»48.  becahse  of  the 
unsolved  personal  proolems  of 
reconversi^ 

S— To  avoid  the  "stereotyped, 
SMVlce  to  the  lovdom"  tyM  of 
teture  by  handling  pi^lems 
with  a  frank,  modem  aA  youth- 
nu  anproach. 

■7.  ®^*®_*<M**i  entertain,  aome- 
UmM  unuse  and  sometimes  re¬ 
buke,  and  to  combine,  with  sug- 
geatlons  to  individuals  in 
trouble,  a  conatractive  com¬ 
munis  program. 

Many  editors,  Foster  says, 
would  no  doubt  hesitate  to  al¬ 
low  in  their  columns  some  of 
the  frank  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  which  "Mrs.  Mayfield” 
prints.  But  he  believes  that 
sex  problems,  handled  wlOiin 
the  bounds  of  good  taste  and 
honesty,  do  more  good  than 
harm. 

Psychiotriai  CeosuHed 
A  psychiatrist  is  regularly 
consulted  for  advice,  and  phy¬ 
sicians  are  sometimes  called  to 
answer  questions  of  readers. 
Out  of  an  average  of  SO  letters 
a  day,  two,  thrM  or  four  are 
seleeted  for  the  column.  Then, 
after  crank  letters  and  obvious 
fakes  are  thrown  away,  the  rest 
are  answered  by  mall. 

nie  sustained  interest  in  the 
column,  which  continues  un¬ 
abated,  has  been  credited  with 
a  considerable  diare  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  News 
wbleh  has  marked  the  period  in 
whldi  Mr.  Foster  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Denver  Scripps- 
Howard  dally. 

The  interest  is  further  piqued 
by  the  often-asked  quertion — 
"mio  is  Mrs.  MayfieldT”  The 
query  has  been  unanswered. 
Foster  says  only* 

"Mrs.  Mayfiw  is  a  woman, 
and  the  same  woman  has  han¬ 
dled  the  column  since  it  started. 
Anyone  is  tree  to  q>eeulate.” 


Speculators  have  nmninated 
several  women  on  the  staff  of 
the  News,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Foster, 
who  teadies  journalism  classes 
at  the  University  of  Denver; 
they  have  also  nominated  sev¬ 
eral  men,  including  Mr.  Foster. 
But  no  one  has  ever  been  otB- 
cially  Introduced  to  “Mrs.  May- 
field.” 

Idealily  a  Secret 

One  reason  for  keeping  the 
Identity  secret,  the  editor  says, 
is  to  prevent  her  being  bothered 
night  and  day.  A  second  reason 
is  that  the  mystery  serves  to 
heighten  the  Intermt  in  the  fea¬ 
ture. 

Here  are  samples  of  "prob¬ 
lems.”  as  treated  by  the  m^em 
adviser  to  News  readers: 

A  University  of  ^lorado  coed 
—so  said  the  letter — had  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  She  wore  artificial 
busts,  but  hers  were  the  “old- 
fashioned  kind" — Infiated  by  air. 
On  the  night  in  question,  her 
date,  a  university  student  whom 
she  liked  very  much,  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  pin  his 
fraternity  pin  on  her.  His  hand 
slipped,  pricked  the  “bust,”  and 
then: 

"Mrs.  Mayfield,  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  faint,  and  I  thought 
I  would,  too.  He  thought,  at 
first,  he  had  hurt  me.” 

Then,  realizing  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  left — ^without  a  word 
— and  she  had  not  heard  from 
him  since.  “Why,"  asked  the 
letter,  “should  I  be  penalized  for 
something  so  nuuiy  girls  doT” 

The  wise  coliunnist  recalled 
another  letter  in  which  a  hus¬ 
band  complained  about  his  wife 
wearing  toe  article  in  question, 
recalled  an  incident  in  which 
“a  friend  of  hers”  was  embar¬ 
rassed  when  a  stranger  thought 
hers  was  a  new  hat;  and  finally 
advised  toe  coed  to  send  toe 
letter  to  toe  young  man— since 
she  had  expressed  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  him. 


It's  "Magazine" 

The  big  additioo  to  the  Balthnote 
Sunday  Sun  is  making  a  hit.  It's 
called  “Magazine.”  Because  it’s 
about  people  around  our  way, 
people  around  our  way  m  for  it. 
It’s  a  great  new  adverusing  me¬ 
dium.  Get  the  details  .  .  .  and 
you'll  boy  it! 

la  aeMaiere  fveryMIaf  Revolves 
4reasd 

THE  SUN 


A  more  typical  letter,  from  a 
man  who  described  himself  as 
S4,  happily  married,  with  two 
children,  opened:  “Dear  Bfrs. 
Blayfleld:  I  really  need  help.” 
He  told  of  meeting  a  young  lady 
whom  he  called  "Tiragedy,”  at 
a  party,  then  at  a  cocktail 
lounge,  with  more  meetings  fol¬ 
lowing.  "Tragedy”  became  preg¬ 
nant,  and  threatened  to  ruin  his 
family.  He  admitted  he  waa  a 
fool,  and  loved  only  his  wife. 

A  Hard  and  Bitter  Lesson 

Mrs.  Mayfield  suggested  im¬ 
mediately  telling  his  wife,  and 
asking  forgiveness.  If  she  would 
forgive,  then  he  must  take  care 
of  “Tr^edy’s”  child;  if  not,  he 
must  marry  the  woman,  for  toe 
sake  of  toe  child.  Conclusion: 

“You  are  learning  a  hard 
and  bitter  lesson,  are  you  not, 
that  you  pay  the  piper-— and  pay 
him  plenWT” 

A  recent  column  was  headed: 
“She  Who  Gets  Pinched,  Com¬ 
plains.”  The  writer,  a  woman, 
told  of  being  pinned,  while 
shopping  in  a  busy  market,  by 
a  dear,  grandfatoerly-looking 
oldster,”  who  leered  at  her  when 
she  turned  around  in  a  rage. 
“Outraged  Femininity,”  as  toe 
letter  was  signed,  promised  vio¬ 
lent  action  against  any  future 
“market  matoer,”  since,  she 
hoped,  “There  are  no  game  laws 
protecting  that  species  of  woU.” 

.  On  sircar  occasions,  “Mrs. 
Mayfield”  has  suggested  a  re¬ 
sounding  slap,  but  decided  this 
woman  needed  no  further  en¬ 
couragement  She  said: 

“Please  do  send  us  toe  name 
and  address  of  this  market  I’ll 
tell  you  why.  I’ve  received  so 
many  letters  from  women  who 
have  been  pinched,  I  thought  it 
would  be  sort  of  interesting  to 
mark  my  small  map  of  toe  city 
with  red  dots — one  for  each  re¬ 
ported  pinching  place.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  interesting.” 
She  detailed  toe  business  loca¬ 
tions. 

Followed  a  P.S.:  “I  even  got 
one  letter  complaining  about  toe 
city  room  of  the  News.  So  down 
went  another  dot.” 

A  women  who  complained 
about  toe  antics  of  her  husband 
at  toe  annual  convention  of  his 
lodge  was  advised  to  stay  home 
when  toe  next  convention  came 
along. 

On  toe  more  serious  side,  toe 
column  is  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  vetemns. 


Ovr  sliteen  uiccMtlul  uIm- 
men  have  a  eonitnictiva  aed 
aqraaaUa  dally  tailing  ano- 
eiation  wMi  manulaclurart, 
tarvieai  and  advarthlng  aqan- 
clat  threughout  tha  United 
Statat.  Wa  are  constantly 
davaleping  morn  and  more 
national  newspaper  accounts 


Although  many  a  columfi 
might  well  be  toe  basis  of  a 
fiction  plot,  and  provides  ad¬ 
vice  which  may  or  may  not  be 
heeded,  “at  least,”  says  Mr. 
Foster,  "troubled  persons  get  it 
off  their  chests.”  But  he  is  es¬ 
pecially  proud  of  a  little  pub¬ 
licized  sideline  of  the  column. 

ThU  is  “Mn.  Mayfield’s”  clubs. 
Problems  were  grouped.  Sev¬ 
eral  letters  came  in  from  girls, 
unusually  tall,  who  found  it  difli- 
cuH  to  find  “dates.”  A  few  were 
printed,  and  tall  men  replied. 
^Timberliners'  Chib”  waa  formed 
and  still  functions.  Now,  also 
under  sponsoritoip  of  toe  col¬ 
umn,  a  Lilliputian  club,  for 
little  men  and  women,  is  in  toe 
process  of  organization. 

Bx-tUberculosis  patients,  anx¬ 
ious  for  social  life  at  a  slower 
pace  than  that  of  modem  Den¬ 
ver,  formed  the  “T-B’ers,”  as  a 
result  of  letters  to  "Mra.  May- 
field.”  A  whistling  club  was  an¬ 
other  result  of  requests  written 
to  toe  News  column.  Existing 
clubs  and  youth  organizations 
also  receive  special  recommen¬ 
dations  in  answers  to  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

B 

Libel  Suit  Upheld 

MiLWAinox,  Wis. — ^Motion  for 
dismissal  of  a  $90,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press,  filed  by  E.  H.  Puhr, 
municipal  judge  at  Sheboygan, 
was  denied  by  Judge  Daniel  W. 
Sullivan  here.  He  ruled  there 
was  sufficient  issue  to  justify  toe 
trial.  Two  other  libel  suits 
against  toe  Press  were  recently 
settled. 


GREENSBORO: 
1945  FAOTS* 

Effective  Bojriiig  Income 
per  Capita  . . .  .$1,364 

State . $694 

National . $1,036 

e  e  e 

Retail  Sales .  $51,648,000 
Per  Cmit  of  State. .  .4,36 

Greensboro’s  Population 
1.91  Per  Cent  of  State 

*  Sales  Management 


GREENSBORO 

North  Carolir^a 

NEWS-RECORD 


■  DITOR  4  rUBLISIR  for  July  10,  1«U 


•  NolkiM  ia  iIm  b  m  iaterMilM  (•  <»• 

Veopk  of  Toonawee  tlw  people  of  Tenoeaaee 
.  .  .  and  tUa  principle  eppUea  In  all  aaarkela. 
Everjr  Snodar  in  iIm  year  Ike  Snnday  Mapaainea 
of  Thm  NtuhviUe  Tennaiaean,  Atlmium  /onraoi, 
Coiomkor  DUfmuh,  LomimUU  Coorier-ionmoi, 
ffmuion  ChronUle  and  Tinte^Piceynne  Nmm 
OrUmu  Slaie§  are  uilmed  to  meaaare  for  the 
people  who  read  them  and  bny  from  ikem. 


Now,  6  locally-edited 
Sunday  Magazines 
give  you... 


the  iiiitpeisible  iisredieit  le^HIfiNEST  BEADEI INTEIEST 


And  tiiat’s  not  alll  ADD  rotogramre  betnty  of  leprodne- 
tion,  couple  with  newspaper  mass  coverage  imd  local  con¬ 
fidence  and  finally  include  an  extremely  long  life  in  the 
home.  Then  SUBTRACT  the  production  wotriea  and  ex¬ 
penses  often  associated  with  placing  a  national  campaign 
in  local  media,  for  yon  can  boy  these  Sunday  Magaxinea 
with  one  order — one  wt  of  positives,  buy  them  in  any  com¬ 


bination  or  as  a  convenient  package.  They  are  avaiUle  In 
monotone,  dnotone  or  matchless  full  color.  New  IjOOO  line 
page  size. 

Now,  who  says  yon  can’t  have  everything?  Here  in  these 
six  locally-edit^  Sunday  Magazines  ia  a  “story  hook"  eoaa- 
bination  of  all  the  features  yon  look  for  but  never  expect  to 
find  in  one  medium. 


LOCALLY-EIITED 

Sunday  Magazines 

IN  SIX  najot  nanKCTS  with  oven 
1,246,000  TOTAL  COPIES  EACH  SUNDAY 

Just  contact  anyone  at  Jann  &  Kelley,  O’Mara  A  Ormsbee,  The 
Branham  Co.,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.;  or  write  Standard 
Cravnre  Corporation,  Louisville  2;  Kentncky. 


ATLANTA  JONINAL 
COLUMNS  DISPATCH 
HOUSTON  CNBONICLE* 
LOUISVILLE  eOntlEU-MWNAL 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEM 
TIMES-PWAYINE 
NEW  OULEAm  STAIES 

wiu  a.  .Milsbl.  la  iIm  Umuu*  CkftmkU  mmtU  IMT. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS  today  u  deliver¬ 
ing  to  newspapers,  big  and  small,  the  most  dramatic 
and  balanced  photo  service  ever  developed.  Variety  and 
human  interest  are  the  keynotes. 

Front  page  news  shots  of  prize  picture  quality  are  every 
day  achievements  at  INP  but  INP  not  only  gets  the  most 
dramatic  spot  news  pictures  of  the  hour;  it  also  presents  a 
great  variety  of  exclusive  news-feature  pictures  for  picture 
pages  and  inside  pages. 

On  this  page  are  two  recent  examples  of  INP  picture 
prowess.  The  unusual  shot  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  America’s 
elder  statesman,  was  taken  by  INP  photographer  Frank 
Jurkoski  only  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Baruch’s  historic  plan  for 
the  control  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  announced  to  the  world. 
This  poignant  picture  was  displayed  in  INP  client  news¬ 
papers  exclusively  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  so 
striking  in  its  human  interest  values  that  the  news  maga¬ 


zines  all  over  the  nation  later  picked  it  up  and  reprintedi 

The  baseball  picture  is  a  perfect  example  of  "stop  actki 
photography.  INP  Photographer  Herbie  Scharfman  ma 
the  remarkable  picture  of  a  double  play  during  a  recs 
Brooklyn-Boston  game  at  Ebbets  Field. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  INP  pictures  which  ha 
dramatic,  story-telling  quality.  The  sam«  quality  and  fidd 
of  original  INP  prize  photos  are  embodi^  in  INP  Sous 
photos.  This  is  because  of  the  new,  improved  INP  Sous 
photo  equipment,  the  last  word  in  technical  perfection,  ph 
simplicity  of  operation. 

INP  Soundphoto  machines  enable  you  to  receive  photi 
on  positive  print  paper  as  well  as  on  negatives— a  time-savi^ 
device  first  developed  by  INP  several  years  ago  and  n" 
perfected  to  the  highest  degree. 

For  the  most  dramatic  and  balanced  picture  service  ■ 
the  world,  it’s  INP— "First  with  the  best.’’ 


INTERNATIONA 


Bemanl  M.  Baruch,  Amctica’t  elder  •uice- 
man  and  U,S,  delegate  on  the  United  Natione 
Atomic  Energy  CommiMioa,  taket  lime  out 
to  help  a  young  neighbor  to  a  drink  at  a 
fountain  in  New  York’a  Central  Park*  De¬ 
spite  weighty  ckliberatioiu;  Mr.  Baruch  al¬ 
ways  has  a  tpare  moment  for  the  younger 
generation  which  will  grow  up  in  the  atomic 
age.  Exclusive  INP  photo  by  Frank  Jurkoaki. 


It  looks  like  Brooklyn  second  b^man  Ed 
Stanky  is  balancing  the  ball  on  his  shoulder 
but  he’s  only  hitting  the  dirt  to  allow  short¬ 
stop  Pee  Wee  Reese  to  complete  a  double 
play  in  a  recent  Brooklyn-Boston  game  at 
Eb^tt  Field.  That’s  Johnnie  Hopp,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  the  ground  near  second  base  a^ 
already  waved  out  by  the  umpire.  Exclusive 
INP  photo  by  Herbie  Scharfman. 


L  NEWS  PHOTOS 


THE  REPORTORIAL  END 

Dwtght  S.  Ptrrin,  managing  editor  of 
PMIadei^iMa  Coemiiv  BnUaOn,  i«  (meet 
•dilor  on  tMa  gaga  for  thit  iatne. 

1  HAVEN"!'  the  privilege  of  personal  ac- 
tpialntance  with  the  newspaper  editor 
nrfto  resigned  a  desk  job  after  many  years 
to  become  a  reports-  again  but  my  spirits 
lifted  for  him  when  1  heard  the  news. 

One  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  the  news- 
l>aper  business,  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  solve  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  is  why  good  reporters  have  to  be 
9oiJed  to  make  mediocre  or  even  good 
deA  men. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  dinner  to  mark  the  retirement 
—as  a  reporter — of  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Philsdel 
Waning  BuUatin.  In  36  years  of 
service  with  that  paper  Harry  G.  Proctor 
contrived  to  cling  to  his  rewrite  desk,  from 
iriiich  he  made  many  a  personal  sortie  as 
a  writing  reporter.  He  had  resisted  all 
blandishments,  cajoleries  and  offers  of  in¬ 
creased  pay  to  take  a  copy  desk  job,  go 
to  the  city  desk  or  otherwise  to  assume 
diaina  which  might  have  groaned  and 
clanked  tor  the  rest  of  his  life.  Proctor 
was  a  great  writer  and  reporter  and  de¬ 
sired  to  be  nothing  else.  Not  for  him,  he 
early  in  life,  was  the  confining  rou- 
tina  of  a  derir  hand  or  boss. 

•  •  * 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  at  a  meeting  in  New 

Tort  of  some  of  the  top  editors  of  the 
country  who  were  discussing  the  program 
of  the  American  Press  Institute,  partlc- 
«*l“’l7  ss  it  concerned  the  forthcoming 
— w*i"»r  tor  general  reporters,  one  editor 
remarked  after  a  glance  arou^  the  table 
that  be  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  at 
least  a  dozen  of  those  present  were  frus¬ 
trated  reporters.  Ibe  good  natured  groan 
that  went  up  testified  to  the  closeness  of 
the  hit.  Reporters,  they  all  agreed,  have 
more  fun  than  anybody  and  less  vexation 
and  drudgery. 

It  has  long  been  a  custom,  on  big  news¬ 
papers  perticularly,  arhen  a  young  mm 
on  the  local  staff  rtows  signs  of  budding 
rtill  to  collar  him  and  put  him  on  a  desk, 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  a  man  who 
has  promise  of  being  a  good  reporter  or 
has  already  become  one  will  be  equally 
happy  and  useful  In  a  sarlvel  dialr. 

I  know  at  least  two  other  extraordinarily 
able  reporters  who  have  evaded  desk  jobs 
tor  SO  or  more  years.  One  of  them  is  Bob 
Part  of  the  Now  York  Htrald  Tribune 
who  likes  to  take  stories  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  fish  for  trout  in  the  order  named. 
The  other  is  Carlos  Hurd  of  the  St.  Louie 
Post-Dispsteh  whose  sole  hobby  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  work.  His 
fame  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  sinking 
«f  the  Titanic  when  he  happened  to  be 
a  passenger  4m  the  rescue  ship  Carpathla. 
Editors  of  the  oppositlcm  newspapers  in 
St  IjOuIs  knew  he  was  prepared  to  send 
an  extra(»dinary  story  and  one  at  least 
aras  not  deceived  by  a  telegram  from  his 
Mew  Tort  man  siting  in  effect  “Don’t 
worry  about  Hurd’s  Titanic  story.  It  be¬ 
gins  ‘Oh,  tor  the  pen  of  a  master.’  ”  After 
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Be  yet  not  nne4]iully  yoked  together  with 
onbelievers:  for  what*  fellowship  hath  right¬ 
eousness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what  com¬ 
munion  hath  light  whh  darkness? — 2  Corin¬ 
thians,  6;  14. 


that  lead  had  been  lopped  off,  if  indeed 
it  ever  was  written,  the  story  turned  out 
to  be  a  factual  knockout  of  tremendous 
proportions.  From  that  day  to  this  Hurd 
has  seldom  left  his  typewriter  to  cover  a 
story  on  his  own  ac<M>unt  but  has  turned 
out  thousands  for  others  which  have  en¬ 
hanced  their  fame  as  well  as  his. 

•  •  • 

PROCTOR,  PECK  AND  HURD  all  had 
many  opportunities  to  take  desk  work 
and  all  resolutely  declined.  There  must 
be  dozens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  others 
in  the  big  cities  who  have  stuck  to  a 
similar  path. 

This  love  for  the  reportorial  end  of  the 
work  has  always  extended  clear  down 
through  the  staff.  The  police  reporter,  for 
instance,  who  won  his  spurs  early  in  his 
career  in  the  slap-dash  hit-and-run  field  of 
crime  often  has  served  through  life  with 
skill  and  distinction  in  this  field.  It  is 
difflcnilt  if  not  impossible  to  pry  a  good 
city  hall  or  federal  building  reporter  away 
from  his  chosen  life  work  and  it  is  no¬ 
toriously  difficult  to  coax  a  good  sports 
writer  onto  a  desk. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this. 
Is  it  the  necessity,  at  least  on  evening 
newspapers  nowadays,  of  meeting  from 
five  to  eight  deadlines  a  day?  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  of  course,  to  direct  the  putting 
together  of  a  big  story  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  it  is  much  more  interesting 
to  write  it. 

•  *  • 

I  THINK  publishers  and  top  editors  should* 
require  desk  men  to  do  an  occasional 
reportorial  turn  or.  If  this  is  not  attractive, 
to  imrsuade  them  to  get  up  off  their  chairs 
and  visit  Washington,  their  state  capital  or 
some  big  city  definitely  at  a  distance  from 
the  field  of  their  normal  work.  It  would 
freshen  their  point  of  view,  sharpen  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  reporter 
and  the  correspondent  and  refresh  their  out¬ 
look  to  the  benefit  of  their  jobs.  It  is  easy 
for  a  desk  boss  to  say,  "No,  I  don’t  like 
that;  let’s  do  it  this  way,’’  without,  some¬ 
times,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties. 
I>articularly  in  these  <lays,  that  surround 
the  getting  of  a  good  news  story. 

In  the  mechanized  routine  of  newspaper 
work  we  hear  little  nowadays  of  the  care¬ 
free  spirit  of  adventure  that  sometimes 
adorned  the  experience  of  the  old-time 
r^rter.  A  life-long  friend  who.  for  the 


purpose  of  this  narrative  shall  be  called 
only  Harry,  used  to  be  a  slave  of  the  once 
great  Charles  E.  Chapin,  city  e<litor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  World.  Assigned  one 
summer  day  to  interview  a  ship  captain  in 
the  Upper  Bay,  Harry  so  enjoyed  himself 
on  board  that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  bound  for  the 
Pacific  C><;ean  before  he  remembered  what 
he  was  about.  Returning  to  New  York  in 
mid-winter  in  a  cotton  suit  and  Panama 
hat  acquired  in  the  tropics  this  famed 
reporter  said  to  his  chief  (over  the  tele¬ 
phone)  ; 

"I’m  still  after  that  ship  story,  Mr. 
Chapin.  Haven’t  landed  it  yet  but  hope 
to  any  minute." 

“Very  well,  Harry,”  said  the  gruff  old 
editor,  pleasantly.  “Don't  <x>me  back  till 
you  get  it” 

And  Harry  di<ln’t  He  hasn’t  got  it  yet. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

TO  the  Editob: 

Daily  newspapers  are  valuable  as  in¬ 
structional  t4>ols  in  modern  educational 
programs,  according  to  the  1946  Ohio  High 
Sch<x>l  Stondards  announced  by  Dr.  Clyde 
Hissong,  State  Director  of  Education. 

Stating  that  daily  newspapers  will  pro¬ 
vide  one  of  the  main  sources  of  current  in¬ 
formation  tor  pupils  when  they  become 
men  and  women  and  have  left  the  class¬ 
room,  the  new  section  on  the  use  of  <laily 
newspapers  as  instructional  material  rec- 
ommen4ls  that  newspapers  should  be  used 
for  two  purposes  as  follows; 

“1.  To  teach  pupils  how  to  read  and 
understand  Intelligently  what  they 
find  in  newspapers.  Every  graduate 
should  know  how  information  gets 
into  newspapers,  its  chances  for  re¬ 
liability,  sensationalism,  part-truth 
and  propaganda.  The  newspaper 
known  to  many  as  the  ’Textbook  of 
Democracy’  should  be  appreciated 
tor  its  worth  as  well  as  its  limita¬ 
tions. 

“2.  Current  information  found  in  local 
newspapers  affords  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  providing  practical 
and  meaningful  illustrations  for  all 
kinds  of  classroom  subject  matter, 
including  mathematics,  compositkm, 
spelling,  reading,  health  and  safety 
habits,  social  attitudes,  science  and 
language.  Spanish  classes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  have  more  Interest  in 
translating  news  stories  than  in  text¬ 
book  material.  Newspapers  offer 
situations  for  teaching  citizenship, 
responsibility  and  lUsclpllne.” 

The  Standards  also  recommends  the  use 
of  magazines,  radio,  motion  pictures,  na¬ 
tural  objects,  museum  collections,  labora¬ 
tory  materials,  pictures,  maps,  diagrams, 
lantern  slides,  and  film  strips  among  the 
Instructional  materials  available. 

Dr.  Hissong  said  he  hoped  the  new  111- 
page  administrative  booklet  would  help  to 
bring  about  a  great  advancement  in  the 
educational  opportunities  for  Ohio  high 
school  youth  during  the  next  several  years. 

MsLvnr  C.  Koch, 

Director,  Public  Relations, 
Ohio  Department  of  Education. 


tor  Jaly  20,  1944 
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WALTER  LECKRONE.  editor. 

IndianapoU*  (Ind.)  Timee,  has 
been  named  general  chairman. 

1946  Indianap- 

■  oUs  C  o  m  m  u  • 
nity  Fvind  Cam- 
paign. 

Waltbb  H. 
Amnxnbbrg,  edi¬ 
tor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Phila¬ 
delphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  B<rs. 
Annenberg,  left 
this  week  for  a 
tour  of  Europe. 
Louis  A  . 
Leckrone  Wan.,  Ja..  gen- 
e  r  a  1  manager. 
Grand  Rapids.  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  been  reelected  president. 
Grand  Rapids  Community  Chest. 

J.  C.  Bsdiimt,  publisher,  Al¬ 
bion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
has  been  reelected  to  the  board 
of  directors.  Homestead  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  Albion. 

Charlbs  S.  Osborn,  former 
governor  of  Michigan  and  one¬ 
time  publisher,  Saulte  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  New* 
arrived  recently  at  his  summer 
home  on  Duck  Island  in  north¬ 
ern  Blichlgan. 

Gborgb  F.  Kbarnby,  head  of 
Ledger  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delpnia,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  **Blography  of  a  Canteen,” 
an  historical  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Philadelphia 
Stage  Door  Canteen. 

CoL.  J.  H.  Pricb,  executive 
vloepresident.  Price  Brothers 
and  Company,  newsprint  firm  in 
Montreal,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  Brigadier,  and 

8 laced  in  command  of  part  of 
le  Canadian  Reserve  Army. 
C.  H.  J.  Snidbr,  associate  edi- 
*101,  and  trustee,  Toronto  Tele- 
oram,  is  on  a  yachting  trip  fol¬ 
lowing  the  route  of  Lasaile’s 
Grli&n,  first  sh^  ever  to  navi¬ 
gate  the  Great  Lakes. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Frbb- 
MAN,  editor,  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
New*  Leader,  has  been  named 


IS  GROWING 
FAST! 

(More  tlian  one  new 
subscriber  a  day!) 


AbmuiUo  Unas 
BaksrsieU  Reporter 
Bsfalo  Eveeisg  News 
Ckicage  Sa 
Cereaa  lsJepieilie» 

Dallas  Unes-Hotald 
Denver  Pert 

Fort  Wayne  Jentnal  Gasstta 
FaDerten  News-Tribnne 
Greenwicli  Tina 
Hensten  Pert 

Jasuica  Lang  Island  Press 
Long  Island  SlaislonnMd 
Las  Angeles  Daiy  Nows 
Newark  Slar4«dgar 
Orange  News 
Psldn  Daily  Tines 
PUIads^Ua  Record 
Pkeenix  Press 
Piltsbnrgk  Prsss 
Reno  JsnrnsI 
San  IMege  Urtan-Tribnn 
San  Frandsce  Cirenids 

AomlaUe  daily  tom  ami  too- 
tolamm  star;  Smaday  halt  ami 
third  ttmir^  or  taUaU. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


■  Pat  Frank,  war  correspon- 

dent.  Associated  Press,  is  tte 
author  of  Mr.  Adam,  a  novel  to 
be  published  by 
J.  B.  Llppincott  whwhmh 
early  in  Sep- 

Beploy  Loner  tember. 

Richars  Vbn- 

the  Olian  advertising  agency,  ator,  former 
both  in  St  Louis.  newspaper- 

Vbrn  B.  Allan,  promotion  Bold 

manager,  Oes  Moines  (la.)  Muskogee, 

Register  and  Tribune,  heads  a  ,  now 

committee  to  prepare  by-laws 
for  the  Association  of  Iowa  In-  (Okla.) 

dustrial  Editors,  formed  re-  Daily  Leader. 
cently.  Robbrt  E.  *  „  .  * 

Jambs  L.  Wilson,  assistant  Moorb,  formerly  ™<“ 
advertising  manager,  Dallas  2.*  ****,_  ®*^**1,  .  ^ 

(Tex.)  Times  Herald  has  been  Texas,  bureau.  United  Press,  has 
named  assistant  director  of  ad-  Joined  the  Houston  (TW.)  Press 
vertislng,  and  Rot  McKinnbt,  “  •  leporter. 
another  ■  .  ..  .  -  ._  ..  .  — 


asristant  advertiidng 


to  a  30-memter  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education. 


Dobliii . .  .where  else? 

Foxo  Reardon’s  punchy  pantomime.  Bozo,  was 
given  international  exposure  last  November . . . 

made  a  fast  sale  to  the  Irish  Independent  in 
Dublin  I . . .  also  to  papers  in  Panama,  Ecuador, 
Canada,  (Caracas,  Colombia  and  twenty-two 
U.  S.  dailies!  Need  any  more  proof  of 
pulling  power?  —  send  for  a  sequence, 
*  ^  take  a  two  minute  look ! . . . 


W.  B.  Nicbwanqbr,  business 
manager,  Imlianapolis  (Ind.) 

Times,  has  been  promoted  to 
comptroller  and 

■  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Har¬ 
ry  E.  Bbplat. 
J,Waltbr 
Laubr  has  been 
advanced  to  as- 
s  i  s  t  a  n  t  office 
manager  and 
credit  manager.  C  • 

Donald  M. 

Bxrnard,  adver- 
Using  director, 

Washington  ( D. 

Nicewanger  C. )  Post,  took 
office  as  pres- 
Ident  of  Washington  Rotary 
Club  recently.  jgi^/  ” 

M.  H.  Mbdbaris,  promoUon  y 

manager,  St.  Louis  Star-Times  -A 

and  radio  staUon  KXOK,  has 
resigned  to  conduct  an  adver- 

■  OITOI  A  PUILISIR  far  July  20.  1944 


CHICA(iOC!DN 


FERSONJILS 

_ cowHifd  from  pmgt  SS 

Aujut  O.  Qubt  ha*  lariftieil 
M  aa  AP  italf  mamber  in 
riib«irg.  FBm  to  accept  anwint- 
aoMit  aa  pubUc  relations  ot- 
Department 

Boaaar  Las  Vkkbbt  has  as- 
sinnad  dutias  as  mU- 

tor,  Psris  (Tax.)  Weios,  suc- 
ceedinc  W.  N.  Pdbkt,  who  le- 
slsned  to  beemne  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  HUItboro  (Tax.) 
Mirror. 

J.  Chastxs  Baxm,  flniiclsl 
editor,  CofaMnbas  (O.)  CUisen, 
recently  received  profeMional 
mamboship  in  Sigma  Delta 
call,  ioumalism  fraternity,  and 
aw  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  his  40th  anniversary 
erith  the  nearspaper. 

Woeni  Lsaxm,  at  one  time 
with  the  London  Bureau,  AP, 
has  been  appointed  publicity  dl- 
lector,  Los  Angeles  caiamber  of 
Oonwnerce. 

William  Warn,  formerly  of 
the  nears  staff,  Philadelphia  fn- 
m^cr.  Is  now  editing  Aoiatioa 

rimes. 

Jack  Lakclom,  member  of  the 

EDITOB  &  FUBUSHEB 

_ Satmrimy  timet  IM4 

Mhh  wtlih  km  lam  ■iivii!  Tte  Jmr- 
MuS^ISSet  llm 


editorial  staff,  Quebec  Chrom 
ide-Telegrrmih,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  post  arith  the  Canadian 
Press  in  Halifax. 

Jdcmt  Olabx,  former  oil  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  Is 
now  doing  free  lance  anrlUng. 

CATimifB  Aim  Tdkxt,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  returned  from  overseas 
where  die  aras  aiith  ^  Red 
Cross. 

DAvm  E.  PAirmiiiGB,  one-time 
reporter-photoRrapher,  Kansas 
City  (Kas.)  Daily  Kansan,  has 
bem  appointed  director  of  sales 
promotion,  radio  station  WLW, 
CincinnatL 

Craulbs  E.  FexNCR  has  been 
named  city  editor,  Lima  (O.) 
Newt,  succeeding  Ambt  Faulk, 
deeeamd.  French's  former  p<Mt 
as  state  editor  has  been  taken  Iqr 
Claibb  Millbb.  W.  H.  Haobn, 
former  editor.  News,  is  now  arith 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald. 
Robebt  RocnxsTXB.  St.  Peters- 
burp  (Fla.)  Independent, 
Robebt  Kebb,  one-time  assiatant 
city  editor.  Von  Wert  (O.) 
Times-Bulletin.  Gurneb  Mussel- 
man,  copy  editor,  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Horn  Johns  have 
Joined  the  Neam. 

Robebt  Plattaib,  feature 
rrriter,  Boston  Globe,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  correspondent  Editob  A 
PuBusHEB,  has  resigned  to  open 
his  cam  public  relations  Arm  in 
Boston. 

Robebt  Crilson  has  resigned 
as  chief.  Amesbury,  Maas.,  bu¬ 
reau.  Neteburyport  (Mass.) 
Daily  Newt,  to  Join  the  staff  of 
the  Amesbury  Doily  Newt. 
Charles  L  Somerby,  one-time 
snorts  editor.  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union.  Is  now  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Newburyport  Dally 

John  M.  OWbil  has  rejoined 
file  HoperhiU  (Mass.)  Sundo]) 
Record  in  its  Ameabufy,  Maas., 
office  after  military  dlraarge. 

Habold  Putnam  has  reloined 
the  Boston  Globe,  after  mllitaiy 


magasine  of  the  .Idaho  peace  of- , 
fleers  association. 

Jack  Foibib,  editorial  staff. 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Mn.  Foisie  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Sibmieh  Fischeb, 
labor  news  editor.  Chronicle, 
and  BCrs.  Fisdier  also  announced 
foe  birth  of  a  dauAter.  Howabd 
Bbooib,  sports  arust.  Chronicle, 
and  a  former  staff  artist  for  foe 
Army  magasine,  Yank,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  Job. 

Hal  G.  Wabd.  at  one  time  on 
foe  staff.  Norfofk  (Va.)  Vird- 
nion-Pilot,  hu  established  his 
own  firm,  Norfolk  Business 
Services,  after  military  dis- 
diarge.  Jack  Shabieb.  associate 
editor,  Virginian-Pilot,  is  foe 
author  of  a  two-part  Western 
story  appearing  in  Argoty. 

Fbank  D.  Dotle,  editorial 
staff.  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
has  been  named  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee. 

John  Moban,  reporter, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 
and  Sirs.  Horan  announced  foe 
birth  of  a  daughter. 

Wedding  Bells 

PAUL  GRINDLE,  on  leave  of 

absence  from  foe  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  write  a  book 
on  circuses,  and  Patbicia  Walsr, 
equesMenne  and  aeriaVst,  Ring- 
ling  Brothers,  Bamum  and  Bai¬ 
ley  Circus,  in  Covington,  Ky. 

Ebnestine  Bbown,  movie  cri¬ 
tic,  Oklahoma  City  (Dkla.) 
Oklahoman,  and  Hike  Gobmah. 
feature  writer,  Oklahoman,  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  recently. 

Paul  J.  Vivien,  formerly  of 
foe  advertialng  department, 
Sprinnfleld  (Maas.)  Union,  and 
Eveltn  L’Annunsiata,  recently. 

Ralph  E.  Wallis,  news  jfooto 
editor.  Associated  Press,  Phlla- 
ddphia,  and  Erma  Myers,  recent¬ 
ly  m  Philadelphia. 

Emaosne  Reid,  bookkeeper, 
Newton  (la.)  Daily  Newt,  and 
Gut  Etnob,  recently. 


One  Place  He  Liked 

Biidgepoft  Ceaa<— A  “tiaaip 
operates"  who  swapped  Jobe 
44  yean  age  se  be  could  move 
from  Worceoter,  Mass,  to  tUs 
city.  Joseph  E.  L  Herdmon,  vet¬ 
eran  Associated  Press  tele¬ 
graph  operator  at  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post  retired  the  ether  day. 
He  had  been  here  all  the  44 


'Boss'  Dodge  Feted 
On  83id  Birthday 

Loa  Ahoelbs  —  Arthur  B. 
(Boss)  Dodge,  art  director  of 
foe  Lot  Angeles  Timet,  was 
honored  July  9  on  his  83rd 
birthday,  at  a  dinner  attended 
by  30  current  and  former  co¬ 
workers  includiiM  Jimmy  Swin- 
nerton,  Clyde  Forsythe,  Sam 
Hyde  Harris,  ClifI  McBride, 
Charlie  Owens  and  Bruce  Rus¬ 
sell. 

Ed  Ainsworth,  editor  of  foe 
Times  editorial  page,  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  Times  Editor 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss  gave  Dodge  a 
pipe  and  tobacco  as  a  souvenir. 

Dodge,  oldest  active  news¬ 
paper  art  'editor  in  foe  United 
States,  has  been  with  foe  Times 
since  1909.  Before  Joining  foe 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  he  work¬ 
ed  for  foe  Hearst  organization 
a 

'Dove'  Smith  Better 

Pobtland,  Ore.  —  David  B. 
Smith,  veteran  circulator,  is 
home  and  on  foe  way  to  h^fo 
again  after  five  weeks  in  foe  hos¬ 
pital  following  a  heart  attaA 
Mr.  Smith  was  stricken  at  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  at  foe  close  of  the 
conventions  of  foe  Western 
Circulation  Managers’  Assoda- 
Uon  and  foe-  Padfle  Norfowsst 
Circulation  Managers’  Assoefo 
tlon.  He  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  both  organizations. 


SATIRE 

as  drawn  and  narrated 

by 

W.  E.  HIU 


Humanity's  love  for  Mtire  on  humanity  hai 
forever  perplexed  the  world's  great  thinkers. 

...  But  1^  it  we  do  (your  readers  not  excepted.) 

Despite  many  imitators,  W.  E.  Hill  is  the 
past  master  in  the  art  of  detecting  and  depict- 
ing  social  frailties,  and  his  weeBy  illustrated 
feature  (BftW  onM  is  the  vera  ultimate  in  ex¬ 
pert  take-offs  on  tne  Human  Comedy. 

WRITE'PHONE'WIRE  for  proofs  and  prieos 
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Portland  Journal  Buys 
Huge  Market  Building 


POItn>AND,  Ore. — The  Joummt 
hM  purchased  the  PubUc 
Maricet  buUdiiig  betwem  South¬ 
west  Morrison  end  Salmon 
streets  and  Southwest  Front 
avenue  and  Harbor  drive,  over- 
hxdcinc  the  Willamette  river, 
according  to  an  announcement 
"T  P-  L-  Jackson,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  newspaper  and 
president  of  Journal  Publishing 
Co. 

The  move  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  expecfaul  to  take 
place  tome  time  next  year,  and 
the  purchase,  represent  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  some  $2,000,000, 
naif  of  which  is  being  q>ent 
tor  new  machinery,  including 
presses,  and  about  $S00,000  for 
refitting  the  2Vi  block,  S-story 
building. 

The  big  structure,  with  floor 
space  eqmvalent  to  OVk  Portland, 
city  btocka,  will  house  all 
phases  of  the  Journal's  opera¬ 
tion  and.  In  addition,  wlU  have 
ade^te  storage  q>ace  for 
newsprint  and  a  garage  for  the 
fleet  of  Journal-owned  trucks 
and  ears  and  parking  for  em¬ 
ployes’  automobiles. 

Hie  building  was  completed 
in  1033  under  a  contract  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  city  for  ultimate 
u*e  as  a  city-owned  public 
martlet  Refusal  of  the  city  to 
accept  the  project  resulted  in 
11  years  of  litigation  and  three 
decisions  by  fte  Oregon  Su¬ 
preme  Court  the  latest  banded 
down  at  Salem  June  29,  placing 
title  in  the  Public  Market  Co. 
and  assessing  damages  to  the 
city  for  its  failure  to  carry  out 
t^  contract  It  U  expbined  by 
attorneys.  The  building  was 
leased  by  the  Navy  from  1942 
until  May  of  this  year. 

The  Journal  plans  to  start  re¬ 
modeling  the  structure  as  soon 
as  possible,  Mr.  Jackson  indi¬ 
cated,  and  new  presses  are  pre¬ 
mised  by  R.  Hoe  ft  Co.  for  deli¬ 
very  by  late  q>ring. 

“Purchase  of  the  building, 
well -suited  for  newspaper 
operation,  will  save  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  scarce  building  mate¬ 


rials  than  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  if  the  Journal  had  built 
at  its  Southwest  Morrison  and 
14th  street  block  as  previously 
planned,”  explained  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  “and  wiU  make  an  earlier 
move  possible.” 

First,  mezzanine  and  second 
floors  measure  619  x  133  feet 
with  two  small  top  floors  3M 
X  60  feet,  topped  by  two  11- 
story  towers  that  will  be  new 
illuminated  “Journal  landmarks” 
of  tomorrow.  The  roof  is  flat 
and  perhaps  helicopters  may 
land  and  take  off  from  there  at 
some  future  date. 

Glenn  Stanton,  architectural 
consultant  of  Portland,  said  the 
concrete  and  steel  market  build¬ 
ing  will  need  few  structural 
changes,  but  installation  of  en-. 
ameled  and  glass  partitions,  a 
“floating”  press  floor,  air-con¬ 
ditioning,  insulation  and  sound- 
prooflng  will  make  it  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  up-to-date  pub¬ 
lishing  establishzMnts. 

Nllliam  Ginsberg,  consulting 
engineer  of  New  York  City,  will 
design  the  mechanical  features 
of  the  new  plant.  The  tentative 
plan  Is  to  arrange  the  first  floor 
for  the  production  line  (q;>era- 
tion  of  the  newspaper. 

This  will  be  the  second  move 
for  the  Journal  in  44  years  of 
constant  growth  and  Yamhill 
street  still  remains  a  Journal 
habit,  since  the  main  entrance 
to  the  market  building  is  at  the 
foot  of  Southwest  Yamhill.  A 
portion  of  the  Goodnough  build¬ 
ing  on  Southwest  Sth  avenue 
and  Yamhill  street  was  occupied 
under  lease  from  1902,  when  the 
Journal  was  founded,  until  Au¬ 
gust,  1912,  vdien  it  mowed  into 
its  own  bulkUng  at  the  south¬ 
east  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Ya^iU  street 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of 
the  founder  and  mother  of  the 
present  publisher,  has  expressed 
her  desire  that  the  new  building 
be  called  the  Journal  building 
and  the  location  from  which  tiie 
newspaper  is  moving  be  known 
as  the  Sam  Jackson  building. 


PubUc  Market  building  purchaaed  far  the  Portland  louruoL 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Jaeksea.  widow  of  tbo 
founder  of  the  Journal  and  bar 
son,  P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and 
editor. _ 

Release  Publicizing 
'  Irish  Lottery  Rejected 

Cahok  Crrv,  Colo. — Guy  U. 
Hardy,  publisher  of  the  Canon 
City  Dally  Record,  has  declined 
to  publish  a  picture  and  caption 
released  by  the  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  because  it  publicizes  the 
Irish  Sweepstakes. 

Hardy  sent  it  back  with  a 
letter  saying,  “Wherein  has  the 
United  States  Treasury  a  license 
to  promote  a  lottery  in  Ireland 
when  it  is  against  the  law  for 
a  small  town,  or  big,  newspaper 
to  advertise  a  Bingo  game  at  the 
Elks  Clifl)  or  contest  on  the 
number  of  seeds  in  a  pumpkin 
at  a  church  fair  or  print  fte 
names  of  the  winners?  Perhaps 
t^  Treasury  Department  should 
Mnsult  the  Solicitor  of  the  Post 
Office  Department” 

The  release  Aowed  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  sweepstakes  and  her 
mother  talking  over  investment 
of  the  $iffi,000  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds. 

e 

Scripps-Howard  News. 
House  Organ,  Revived 

The  Scripps  -  Howard  Newt, 
house  organ  for  employes  of  the 
newspaper  group,  will  be  re¬ 
vived  as  a  monthly  publication 
about  Sept  1. 

Frank  Aston,  who  has  been 
appointed  editor,  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  a  circulation  of  about 
7,900.  Mr.  Aston  was,  until  his 
appointment  to  the  post  July  1, 
an  editorial  writer  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al- 


fore  that  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 

The  “News.”  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1927  and  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1933.  Editor  was  Au¬ 
brey  Graves,  now  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Washington  Pott, 
u 

Indioos  at  Festival 

Among  the  features  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  17th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  in 
Soldiers’  Field,  Aug.  17,  will  be 
the  Indian  drum  and  bugle  corps 
of  the  Schmidt  American 
^on.  Post  40-and-8  Society,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  corps  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Chippewa  Indian  garb 
worth  more  than  $20,000. 


Free  Editions 
Distributed  by 
Panama  Doily 

Panama  Cmr,  Panama  —  A 
series  of  free  miniature  “extras” 
and  “special  editions”  have  been 
warmly  received  in  Panama 
and  Canal  Zone  recently  as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  promote  the 
Nation,  a  new  English-language 
daily  which  will  enter  the  after¬ 
noon  field  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  first  of  these  was  planned 
in  connection  with  the  Louis- 
Conn  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship  fight  and  &e  second  was 
hinged  on  the  dropping  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  In  both 
,  these  cases  approximately  6,000 
I  copies  were  distributed  within 
about  an  hour  after  the  event 
occurred. 

Other  special  editions  in  num¬ 
bers  of  about  600  each  were 
printed  for  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  convention,  the  annual 
'  American  Society  party,  and  the 
traditional  annual  “Beefsteak” 
party  in  Colon,  all  affairs  at¬ 
tended  by  key  English-speaking 
residents  of  tiie  Isthmus. 

Four-Page  Miniatures 

The  miniatures  thus  far  have 
been  quarter-fold  in  size  and 
have  been  of  four  pages  each. 
The  inside  double  spread  is 
given  over  entirely  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  pointing  up  the  fea¬ 
tures,  comics,  news  services, 
etc.,  of  the  new  paper.  Pages 
one  and  four  are  devoted  to 
news  in  English  in  the  case  of 
the  special  editions,  but  in  the 
instances  of  the  extras,  page 
four  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Nation’s  Spanish-language 
twin.  La  Nadon,  which  has  been 
publishing  for  a  little  over  two 
years. 

Because  La  Nadon  is  present¬ 
ly  being  printed  on  an  old  flat¬ 
bed  Duplex  and  the  company’s 
new  rotary  Is  in  the  process  of 
being  Installed.  It  Was  necessary 
to  print  these  miniatures  on  one 
of  the  Job  shop’s  Kellys.  Some 
20,000  copies  of  the  inside 
double  spread  were  first  nm  off, 
therefore,  and  then  held  in 
waiting  for  opportune'  stories  to 
break. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  of  the  Louis-Conn  fight, 
neither  of  the  two  long-estab¬ 
lished  papers  attempted  an  ex¬ 
tra,  and  the  miniature  Nation 
had  a  promotional  field  day. 
The  established  afternoon  paper. 


atomic  bomb  story  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  was  hard  pressed  for  time 
because  of  the  mere  3,000  per 
hour  production  of  the  Kelly. 
It  managed  to  get  about  2,(m 
copies  on  the  street  before  the 
opposition  got  under  way,  m 
then  scored  with  another  4,000 
by  shooting  them  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  outlying  areas. 

B 

Book  Editor  Reports 

Sam  Francisco  —  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  see  a  bright  future  for 
the  book  business.  Joseph  Henry 
Jackgon,  literary  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  reported 
after  a  visit  to  30  book  pub¬ 
lishers  in  New  York. 


fer  July  2$,  1944 


What  can  you  build  with  a  newspaper? 


A  better  city,  for  one  thing.  For  almost  a  century 
the  St  Louis  GlOBE-DemOCKAT  has  been  spxmsor- 
ing  and  buildii^  powerful  programs  which  have 
improved  civic  health,  beauty,  living  conditions, 
goveirynent,  and  general  welfare.  Its  work  as  a 
newspxiper  has  established  the  GlOBE-DEMOCRAT  os 
a  leader  among  St.  Louis'  good  citizens. 

The  Globe-Democrat  builds  something  in  peo¬ 
ple,  too.  Its  straightforward  presentation  of  the  news 


and  its  expert  analyses  contribute  greafly  to  the 
education,  sense  of  judgment  and  sense  of  humor 
of  Globe-Democrat  readers. 

For  itself,  the  Globe-DemoCRAT  has  built  a  great 
reputation.  Courage,  force,  integrity  and  leader¬ 
ship  have  always  been  indelibly  marked  on  the 
Globe-Democrat  blueprint  for  acticm. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  which  this  great 
newspaper  has  built  —  and  is  building. 


§1.  ifoub  Wobc'iTlniuirral 
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PHOTOGBAPHY 

Gannett  Group 
Photographers 
Asked  Needs 

By  ladi  Me* 

The  problam  ot  eonstructliic 
and  equipping  new  photography 
departonanti  tor  Gannett  News¬ 
paper!  brought  out  some  ideas 
udiich  Prodtt^on  Kanager  John 
A.  Burke  haa  given  much  study. 
Befor*  any  work  starts,  ea^ 
photographer  of  the  Gannett  or- 
ganiaatioa  arill  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  his  views. 

In  a  not*  to  editors,  Ur.  Burke 
anrota:  *‘Our  records  show  that 
sve  ai*  purcbaslog  new  and  im¬ 
proved  equipment  for  all  dqiart- 
ments  except  the  photography 
dspartmsBtk  and  I  am  wondering 
If  the  phototpaphers  in  our  or- 
ganizanon  are  not  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  forgotten  men.’ 

Fqiiliwisnl  Peer 

f^ontlnulng  Studies  conducted 
by  papers  in  our  group,  I  be- 
iMve,  show  that  pictures  rate 
higher  than  new*.  This  being 
the  casa,  it  would  seem  that 
more  thought  diould  be  given  to 
improving  the  equipment  in  the 
photogramile  depmrbnents  ot  our 
papers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  no  matter  how  good  our 
engraving,  stereotype  and  press- 
romn  equipment  may  be,  we  are 
not  going  to  print  good  pictures 
unless  sr*  are  provided  with 
good  copy.  By  good  copy 
I  mean  pictnres  that  sriU  repro¬ 
duce  srA” 

Ur.  Burk*  learned  on*  cam¬ 
eraman  on  a  large  paper  had 
been  using  the  same  camera  for 
over  20  yearsL  Further  inquiry 
into  general  conditions  srith 
other  stall  photographers,  sup¬ 
ply  houses  and  manufacturers, 
showed  that  a  new  and  com¬ 
plete  photograph  dmartment 
equlppM  wlw  ul  the  latest  de¬ 
vices  could  be  installed  for  less 
tiian  80%  of  the  cost  of  one 
^gesetUng  machine,  Ur.  Burke 

In  making  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  in  the  Gannett  group,  Ur. 
Biuke  has  discovered  that  pho- 
tomidiers  are  real  "Indfvld- 
nulsta.”  He  has  found  that  in 
many  instances,  cameramen  will 
do  their  utmost  to  employ  make- 
diift  devices  and  even  brag 
about  results  obtained  from 
those  strange  contrivances, 
rather  than  complain  or  demand 
new  equipment 

When  photographers  on  the 
staff  of  tM  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  were  ask^  what  they  de¬ 
sired  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ments,  they  ummlmously  de¬ 
clared  for  separate  and  cmnplete 
units  for  ea(»  man.  This  would 
mean  equipping  each  unit  with 
printiM  fatties  in  addition  to 
mjMryilar  negative  processing 

With  the  installation  of  Acme 
Telephoto  machines  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Gannett  ofBces,  more  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the 
proper  amshlim  of  prints.  A 
stony  was  undertaken  and  the 
Anal  analysis  showed  the  need 
tor  temperature  •  controlled 
water.  The  report  made  by 


Frank  L.  Andrem,  Kastman  Ko- 
dak  Co.,  stated,  "The  ideal  tem¬ 
perature  for  arashing  film*  is 
68  degrees  and  for  prints  70 
degrees.  At  temperatures  under 
80  degrees,  the  gelatin  hardens 
so  that  the  hypo  is  not  easily 
removed  aitd  at  temperatures 
spprorrlmately  80  or  higher,  the 
gelatin  sarells  and  holds  the  hy¬ 
po  in  the  prints.” 

Iniurad  on  Mountain 
THOUAS  RYAN,  Springfield 
(Uass.)  Union  photographer, 
eras  slightly  inju^  when  he 
climbed  the  side  of  Uount  Tom 
recently  to  get  shots  of  the 
wreckage  of  a  B-17  bomber. 
Ryan  stumbled  in  the  dark  and 
f^  down  the  mountainside. 
He  grabbed  an  old  telephone 
pole  and  stopped  his  further 
descent  He  suffered  an  injury 
to  his  back,  but  eras  able  to 
make  his  aray  doam  the  moun¬ 
tainside  in  the  dark  unassisted. 

Luck  of  Tamborg 
FOR  Bill  Thmberg,  Bottom 
(Uass.)  Globe  photographer, 
it  aras  one  of  those  days  that 
lensmen  dream  about 
Tkmberg,  en  route  to  Boston 
after  covering  a  B-17  bomber 
crash  at  Uount  Tom,  area  sitting 
in  a  garage  adille  a  mechanic 
repaired  a  broken  fan-belt  He 
saw  fire  engines  streak  by. 
Tamberg  gave  chase  and  found 
they  were  headed  to  the  scene 
of  another  plane  crash  and  he 
got  pictures  of  the  burning 
wreckage. 

Bo^ot  OB  Zoo 
AliFRED  B.  UONNER,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  is  author  of  a 
30-page  copyrl^ted  bo<Met  of 
picture*  wiUi  descriptions  of  28 
different  animals  at  the  Port¬ 
land  zoo,  called  "Animals  Allvel" 
which  went  on  sale  at  3Sc  per 
copy  at  the  zoo  on  July  4.  The 
firri  edition  ran  10,000  copies. 

Out  of  the  Box 
THE  next  meeting  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  is  scheduled  Sunday, 
Aug.  11,  at  liSke  Lure,  and  Jake 
Houston,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  ot  the  session  by  Tom 
Franklin,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Netos,  association  president  .  .  . 
Uakt  Blxw,  formerly  ot  the 
photographic  staff,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  has  moved  to  the 
news  staff  as  photographer-re- 
porter.  .  .  .  Rat  Cochraic  has 
been  named  inquiring  photogra¬ 
pher,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 
.  .  .  Nat  DiLLmcca,  photogra¬ 
pher,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Urs.  Dllllnger  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  ot  a  son,  Tim¬ 
othy  Gail. 

AgsaOant  Floored 
BOB  REA,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  photographer,  went 
to  the  rescue  of  Fred  Eckhardt, 
Chicapo  Tribune  lensman,  when 
the  latter  was  set  upon  bv  a 
young  hoodlum  at  an  arraign¬ 
ment  recently.  The  17-year-old 
prisoner  tried  to  hit  and  kick 
Eckhardt,  a  smaU  man.  Rea 
knocked  the  assailant  to  the 
fioor. 


HOWDIFFERENTI 

Sir  Arthur  Whitton-Brown.  left  on 
avlalioa  writer  lor  the  London 
DoUt  Sketch,  disfusses  the  cock¬ 
pit  ri  a  BOAC  Constellation  with 
Copt.  O.  P.  lonee  on  a  trano-At- 
lantie  flight.  In  1911  Sir  Arthur 
Qew  ocross  the  Atlantic  with  Sir 
John  Akock. 

Cibula  Nomed  Acme's 
Chief  Service  Engineer 

Lany  U.  Cibula  has  been 
named  chief  service  engineer  for 
the  coast-to-coast  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  network,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  wedc  in  Cleveland. 

Cibula  served  for  five  years 
as  Acme  bureau  manager  in 
Fort  Worth  and  in  recent  year* 
he  has  worked  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  Transceivers 
and  was  semce  engineer  in  tiie 
Cleveland  laboratory. 

a 

Pacific  Coast  CAMs 
Discuss  Cooperation 

Loa  AifqgLXs  —  “Increased 
Profits  ThrouA  Increased  Co¬ 
operation"  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  convention 
at  Hotel  Alexandria,  Aug.  26-28, 
according  to  C.  W.  Horn,  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner. 

Worth  weight,  Pasadena  Star- 
Netos,  is  chairman  ot  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  Orlen  Hurlbert,  Co* 
Angelet  Times,  will  be  in  charge 
of  entertainment,  assisted  by 
O.  R.  Lancaster,  Lot  Angelet 
Herald  and  Express;  and  I.  M. 
Reid,  Hollywood  Citizen-Newt. 
a 

Bikini  Pictures  Shown 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Time* 
brought  public  attention  to  the 
swift  service  it  received  on 
Bikini  pictures  by  displaying 
11  X  14  blow-ups  of  A-bomb  ra¬ 
dio-telephotos  in  a  downtown 
store  window  less  than  24  hours 
after  the  explosion. 


Ixeess  Isssrasee 
Cev*riB9 

LIBEL 


Ws  piMM—f  Ibis  Md  sed  now  mne 
Nmpspws  sad  BimdcMHn  osdoe- 
wld*.  Hsf*  fow  iMeriBcs  gfolnt 
wiiu  os  for  fall  dtcaOs  sndqiioiidoas. 

Bmpleyen  ReiiifsraMe 
Cerpenrties 

laserauae  Bukaaqe  BMfla 
Koeses  CHy.  MIssearl 


3.15  Accident 
Record  Shown 
In  First  Quarter 

Tabulation  oi  records  in  the 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1948  showed  3.400  vehicles  oper¬ 
ated  18,828,490  miles  with  499 
accidents  —  3.18  accidents  per 
100,000  miles. 

inth  nine  new  entrants,  ap¬ 
proximately  229  newspapers  are 
now  participating  in  the  cam- 
mdgn,  it  was  reported  hy  R.  A 
Cooke,  manager  ot  the  Traffic 
Department,  ANPA 
Records  by  divisions  were: 

PRIVATE  CARRIER 
(Up  to  20,000  copies  daily) 
Ve-  Acci-  Per 

Mcle*  Miles  dents  100,000 

140  481,848  11  2.28 

(20,001  to  90,000  copies) 

191  881,804  20  2.99 

(90,001  to  100,000  copies) 

224  1,181,829  33  2.79 

(Over  100,000  copies  daily) 
1,908  8A88A07  W  6.08 

CONTRACT  CARRIER 
(Up  to  100,000  copies) 

292  1,718.199  10  .98 

(Over  100.000  copies) 

848  4^18,909  22  .44 

90-Year-OH  Weekly 

VtBoqOA,  WIs.  —  When  this 
western  Wisconsin  city  observes 
its  centennial  Aug.  17  and  18, 
the  Vernon  County  Censor,  a 
weekly,  will  mark  its  90th  year. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
GOES  RIGHT  ALONG! 

WeVe  alwayi  contended 
that  \nnston-Salem  isn’t  a 
“boom”  market . . .  that  Its 
business  activity  is  not 
marked  by  “peaks  and  val¬ 
leys.”  Rather,  Winston- 
Salem  haa  been  building  for 
years  .  .  .  steadily  showing 
gains  in  industrial  activity 
. . .  steadily  attracting  new 
industries  that  come  to  stay. 

For  advertisers  this  means 
that  Winston-Salem  ia  a 
“steady”  market . . .  easily 
predictable  from  year  to 
year,  nie  people  here  are 
ACTIVE . . .  tl^  are  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  well 
able  to  buy  the  things  you 
have  to  aeU. 


Journal  &  Sentinel 

Wisstoa-Sslm^  Noctk  CatsBaa 

NoMwmI  KtprtimteHttti 
Kelly-Smith  Company 


far  Jaly  2B>  1944 


— Plus-REGULAR 
CASH  PRIZES 

IN  THE 


GRAFLEX 


^5 


PHOTO  CONTEST 


YOU  MAY  WIN  $1100.001 

If  you  are  an  accredited  Press  Photographer— if  you  derive 
all  or  the  major  part  of  your  income  from  news  photography 
—you  have  a  special  chance  to  win  large  cash  awards  in  the 
GRAFLEX  Photo  Contest!  For  the  best  picture  submitted 
by  a  Press  Photographer,  GRAFLEX,  Inc.,  will  award  a 
Special  i*ress  Prize  of  $400.00!  And  that  is  in  addition  to 
the  regular  prizes  you  can  win!  If  your  picture  should  cap¬ 
ture  First  Prize  in  its  classification  and  then  Grand  Prize  of 


the  Contest,  it  might  also  win  the  Special  Press  Award— a 
grand  total  of  $1100.00  in  cash  prizes! 

HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO! 

Get  the  Ofikial  Rules  and  Entry  Forms  from  your  local 
GRAFLEX  Dealer  today!  Every  entry  must  be  eccompnuied 
by  *  properly  filed  out  Entry  Form.  Send  your  pictures  and 
Entry  Form  to:  Contest  Manager,  GRAFLEX,  Inc,  Rochester 
8,  New  York.  A  panel  of  seven  outstanding  photographera 
and  picture  editors  will  judge  your  entries. 


133  CASH  PRIZES! 

GRAND  PRIZE. . $50000 


FIRST  PRIZE  In  each  class . 

SECOND  PRIZE  In  each  class . 

THIRD  PRIZE  In  each  class . 

10  HONOR  AWARDS  In  each  class. 

SPECIAL  PRESS  AWARD . 

SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AWARD  .  .  . 


200.00 

100.00 

50.00 

5.00 

400.00 

100.00 


JULY  1,  1946 
CLOSES 
^0^.  /, 


GRAFLEX 


If  INC«f  Rocbester  8,R.T. 


^{fd^Graflex  Information  Centers  — At  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.,  and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CoL 


RADIO 


FCC  Program  Policy 
Backed  by  Thackreys 


By  Jerry  Walker 

OBSERVERS  at  the  FM  hear-  \ 
Inga  in  New  York  City  this  i 
week  gained  the  imprenion  that  \ 
the  govemment'f  reOTeientatives  ( 
were  trying  to  get  into  the  rec-  i 
ord  any  teatimony  adiidi  miyht  i 
heip  to  bolater  the  Federal  Com-  i 
municationa  Commlaaion  policies  ] 
laid  down  in  the  Blue  Book, 
otherwiae  known  as  the  “Public  I 
Service  ReaponsiblUty  of  j 
Broadcaat  Licenaeea.”  i 

In  Mra.  Dorothy  S.  Huckrey  i 
and  her  huaband,  Ted  O.  i 
Thackrey,  ownera  of  WLIB,  ‘ 
Inc.,  the  FCC  attorney  and  ex¬ 
aminer  found  two  witnesses  who 
expressed  open  approval  of  the 
Blue  Book  and  told  how  they  i 
are  rectmverting  three  radio  sta¬ 
tions  —  one  in  New  York  and  i 
two  in  California  —  to  conform 
to  public  service  principles. 

Examiner  Alfred  J.  Guest, 
who  is  a  regional  FCC  attorney, 
showed  special  interest  when 
Mr.  Thackrey  testified  that 
WLIB  would  probably  be 
"breaking  even”  by  November 
or  December,  after  having 
shown  a  loss  of  $88,524  for  1045 
and  $67,871  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1946. 

Ad  Bales  Doubled 
"What  have  you  done  to  break 
even?”  asked  Mr.  Guest. 

"We  have  doubled  our  card 
rates.”  replied  Mr.  Thackrey. 

For  the  summer,  he  explained, 
WLIB,  a  daytime  station,  is 
operating  with  less  than  50% 
commercial  time  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  be  running  about 
65-35  when  advertising  picks  up 
in  the  Fall.  That’s  about  the 
percentage  of  commercial  and 
sustaining  programs  it’s  pro¬ 
posed  to  carry,  said  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rey,  and  if  it  becomes  possible 
later,  with  increased  revenue, 
the  amount  of  commercialism 
will  be  reduced. 

Asked  if  the  New  York  Post, 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Thackrey 
own,  had  ever  taken  an  editorial 
stand  on  the  FCC  Blue  Book 

Klicles,  Mr.  Thackrey  said  it 
d  “because  my  wife  and  I 
approve  of  them.”  The  FCC  has 
set  70-80  as  a  proper  division  of 
commercial  and  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams. 

Previously  Mrs.  Thackrey  had 
testified  that  she  bought  the  Post 
and  three  radio  stations  with¬ 
out  any  idea  of  making  money. 
She  was  interested,  she  said, 
primarily  in  public  service.  As 
for  the  newspaper,  she  sub¬ 
mitted  a  statement,  in  support 
of  her  application  for  an  FM 
permit,  in  which  she  described 
purchase  of  the  New  York  Post 
as  "an  opportunity  to  revitalize 
one  of  America’s  greatest  and 
finest  newroapers.”  'The  state¬ 
ment  added  that  Mrs.  Thackrey 
has  since  devoted  herself  to 
acquiring  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  operation. 

When  they  took  over  WLIB 
about  a  year  ago,  the  station 


was  making  a  profit,  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rey  said.  Immediately  the  staff 
was  increased  and  salaries  were 
quadrupled.  Broadcast  revenue 
in  1945  was  $182,591,  but  there 
was  a  loss  of  $88,000  due  to  the 
change  in  progranuning  to  em¬ 
phasize  public  service. 

WLIB,  said  Mrs.  Thackrey, 
had  never  distinguished  itself 
for  public  service.  “It  was  just 
a  very  nice  station.”  she  com¬ 
mented,  by  way  of  explaining 
that  she  had  bought  KYA  on 
the  Coast  to  "save  a  good  sta¬ 
tion.” 

The  Thackreys  said  they 
anticipated  a  construction  cost 
of  $73,000  for  the  proposed  FM 
station  and  an  operating  bud¬ 
get  of  $138,300  the  first  year. 

Government  counsel  asked  Mr. 
Thackrey:  "How  long  are  you 
prepared  to  run  an  FM  staUon 
without  any  profit?” 

Mr.  Thackrey  replied:  “If  the 
FM  station  ran  five  years  with¬ 
out  any  revenue  and  cost  $160,- 
000  a  year  we  would  feel  that 
we  are  unqualified  to  run  a  sta¬ 
tion  and  would  probably  seek 
a  new  owner.” 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of 
WLIB.  Inc..  Mrs.  Thackrey  filed 
her  personal  balance  sheet.  Cur¬ 
rent  assets  were  valued  at  $8,- 
000,000. 

Bill  of  Divorcement 
A  STUDY  of  the  place  of  inde¬ 
pendent  stations  in  Canadian 
broadcasting  developed  this 
week  at  Ottawa  into  a  debate 
over  newspaper  ownership  of 
stations.  Oite  member  of  the 
Commons  Radio  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  that  consideration  be 
given  to  divorcing  radio  and 
newspapers. 

F.  H.  Elphicke,  Vancouver, 
testified  that  in  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  operating  stations  for 
newspapers  he  had  not  been 
subject  to  any  interference  by 
the  newspaper. 

Agencies  on  the  Air 
ADVERTTSING  agencies  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  promote  their  own 
services  on  the  air:  To  wit.  Jack- 
son  and  Co.,  New  York  City, 
with  two  spot  announcements 
weekly  on  WJZ  in  the  interest 
of  its  services  as  an  agency;  and 
Robert  J.  Enders  Advertising, 
WaAington,  D.  C.,  with  a  15- 
minute  program  weekly  appeal¬ 
ing  to  prospective  clients 
through  comparison  of  old  and 
new  approedies  to  advertising. 

OBORGI  H.JASPERT 

^rtparatioR  RRd  bf  fcd>om  of  Dro> 
gram  mattort  portoMiiQ  to  AM>FM 
•ppIleatioM.  oRtimRtM  of  RtoHofl 
co^  aiMiMl  oporotiiig  tRpRMRt  and 


Radio  News  Ciews 
Get  Court  Access 

Chicago  —  NBC’s  Central  Di¬ 
vision  news  and  special  events 
wire  recorder  crew,  after  set¬ 
ting  a  precedent  in  radio  news 
reporting  by  covering  the  Cook 
Coim^  Felony  Court  arraign¬ 
ment  of  William  Helrens,  Deg- 
nan  kidnap  murder  suspect, 
have  now  gained  access  to  two 
more  Chicago  courts. 

Last  week  the  NBC-WMAQ 
crew  covered  the  Chicago  Po¬ 
lice  Court  trial  before  Judge 
WUliam  V.  Daly  of  three  men 
accused  of  selling  horsemeat  for 
human  consumption,  and  the 
busy  Renter’s  Court  of  Judge 
Justin  F.  McCarthy.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  two  eviction  cases  were 
.recorded  and  broadcast. _ 

Audience  Research 
Started  at  la.  U. 

Iowa  City,  la. — A  bureau  of 
audience  research,  with  Prof. 
Norman  C.  Meier  as  acting  di¬ 
rector,  will  be  established  this 
fall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism. 

’The  bureau  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  study  of  radio  news  under¬ 
taken  last  winter  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  coweration  with  radio 
station  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids. 
WMT  has  commissioned  the  new 
bureau  to  make  a  series  of 
studies  of  problems  important 
to  the  r^io  industry.  'The  bu¬ 
reau  will  also  study  newspaper 
and  magazine  audiences, 
a 

Radio  Course  Added 

Madison,  Wis. — ^Radlo  joumal- 
1^  is  one  of  four  new  fields  of 
study  recently  set  up  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  journalism 
graphic  arts,  students  combine 
r  photography,  typography  and 
;  art  courses.  In  the  special  field 
for  women,  students  elect  pre- 
,  scribed  courses  in  home  eco- 
[  nomics  to  prepare  for  writing  of 
fashions,  textiles,  nutrition, 
dietetics,  etc. 

■ 

'  2  loin  Sales  Staff 

^  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  hiu  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Edwin 
T.  Jameson  and  Gregory  R.  Bar¬ 
ron  to  the  sales  staff  of  the  New 
-  York  office. 

i  Mr.  Jameson  was  at  one  time 
■  on  the  sales  staff  of  the  New 
,  York  Post,  and  Mr.  Barron  was 
>  in  the  Chicago  office  of  O’Mara 
t  &  Ormsbee. 


Herald  Tribune 
Publishes  Book 
On  World  War 

A  Front  Page  History  of  the 
Second  World  War,  prepared  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Trtbune, 
will  be  published  Monday, 
July  22. 

The  book  of  116  pages  r^ 

Srlnta  in  readable  size  (10x13) 
t  of  the  war’s  top-interest  front 
pages,  matching  them  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  well-remembered 
pictures  of  war  personalities  and 
incidents. 

Photographic  pages  were  edit¬ 
ed  by  Richard  F.  Crandell,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Front  pages,  ranging  from 
Sept.  1,  1939’s  "HiUer  Starts 
Hostilities,  Poland  Is  Invaded” 
to  Aug.  15,  1945’s  "Japanese  War 
Ends,”  were  selected  by  Berwln 
Kaiser,  copy  chief  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  promotion  staff. 

Front  pages  are  from  Herald 
Tribime  files  and,  in  most  cases, 
have  been  reproduced  from  or¬ 
iginal  microfilm  neutives  made 
by  the  Recordak  Corp.  (East¬ 
man  Kodak  subsidiary)  in  the 
preparation  of  newmaper  micro¬ 
film  records  used  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  other 
libraries. 

Many  Picture  Sources 
Pictures  were  selected  from 
Associated  Press,  Acme,  Inter¬ 
national  News,  British  Combine, 
U.  S.  Camera,  Herald  ’Tribune 
staff  pictures.  Army  and  Navy 
official  photos  and  from  other 
sources. 

Also  Included  in  the  Front 
Page  History  is  a  chronology  of 
the  Second  World  War  listing 
events  in  the  European  and  Pa¬ 
cific  theaters  separately.  ’The 
book  concludes  with  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  German 
and  Japanese  instruments  of  sur¬ 
render. 

Publication  and  distribution 
are  being  handled  by  Circula¬ 
tion  Associates.  1745  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  Front  Page 
History  will  be  sold  nationally 
($1)  in  bookstores,  book  depart¬ 
ments,  rail  terminals,  news¬ 
stands,  and  at  offices  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

Returns  to  FCC  Job 

Washington — T,t.  Col.  George 
O.  Gillingham  has  been  releasM 
from  military  service  at  the  r^ 
quest  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  resu^ 
his  duties  as  director  of  FOC 
information. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Everett  L.  DilUri—Gm.  Mgr. 

IDITOR  a  PUBLISIR  for  Jaly  M.  194$ 


BUSINESS 


Whatever  your  hauling  requirement* 


large  or  small,  heavy  or  light 


need  to  do  your  job.  Postwar  GMC  pick 


wide  range  of  models  from  Vi  to  20  tons 
offers  you  the  exact  kind  of  trucks  you 


ups,  panels,  stakes,  platforms,  tractors 
and  chassis  units  are  the  best  GMCs  ever 
built.  They  have  engines  of  the  same 
basic  design  as  the  famous  “270”  which 
powered  nearly  600,000  GMC>built 
Army  trucks.  They  boast  heavier  frames 
and  axles,  sturdier  clutches  and  trans* 
missions  and  bigger  brakes,  in  addition 
to  such  prewar  GMC  advantages  as 
TurlxvTop  Pistons  and  Recirculating 
Ball-Bearing  Steering.  GMCs  are  all-truck 
built.  They’re  built  for  your  business. 


■  OITOR  g  PUILISIR  for  Jsly  20,  104« 


labor  practices  filed 


Texas  Papers  Protest 
FCC  Editorial  Probe 


DALLAS,  T«s.— In  a  two-day 
itormy  aaarion  marfcad  by 
Tanaj^tleal  rivalriaa  a  Fad- 
aral  CommiinleatlMia  Conunia- 
alon  aaamlnar  haaid  taattmony 
on  a  oomnlalnt  agalnat  the  TUat 
Quality  NotworiTa  policy  In  Um- 

paUpcal  broadeaata. 

QuaMooa  o<  aow9apar  ownai> 
ih^  of  radio  atattona  and  FCC 
wiiiUnatton  of  odllorlal  poUdaa 
55  audi  nawapapara  llnirad  in 
haarlna  hara  July  U  and  13. 


•apad  by  nearqiapata. 

In  hla  taatimony.  Dr.  Homer 
P.  Balnay,  onatad  Uniaariity  of 
Vam  piaaidant  and  one  d  five 
candidataa  for  coTemor  of 
T«na,  aaaarted  Ua  complaint 
C^aanlul  ■  “e>aclllc  caae  of  the 
■aneful  effeeta  reaulting  from 
dual  ownerahip  of  radio  ataUona 
and  newqtapera.” 

Rjlnay.  charginc  that  the 
TW  agreement  reatricting  radio 

TOP  MffbHIalmfma 


FCC  to  crlticiam  aa  allowing  im- 
peachmant  of  traadom  d  the 
preaa.  niia  can  become  a  ra¬ 
dical  and  ravohitionaiy  tend¬ 
ency." 

ScMpd'a  objection  waa  over¬ 
ruled,  and  a  major  portion  of 
the  FCC  hearing  waa  concerned 
with  examination  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  ^ciea  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Newa  and  Poat  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Bainey.  At  another 
point,  Segal  commenM  on  the 
promptneaa  with  which  the  FCC 
had  acted  in  n  hearing 

at  Dallaa  on  the  nainey  com¬ 
plaint 

"If  a  peraon  were  of  a  low 
or  au^icioua  mind,"  Segal  told 
Examiner  Cunningham,  "one 
might  try  to  put  aome  political 
Implication  on  it" 

Rainey,  a  New  Dealer,  haa 
been  criticized  aa  “pink,"  "Com- 
munlat”  and  “CIO-PAC-doml- 
nated”  by  opponents,  though  he 
strongly  denies  such  leanings. 
Counsel  for  Rainey  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  included  James  V.  Allred, 
former  governor  of  Texas  and 
former  United  States  district 


A  Handy  Firs 

MaapUa.  Tean.  — Sines  the 
MampUa  (Tana,)  Prsas-Sclmi- 
lor  ofBes  ovsrioeks  doaralewa 
MampUa,  stoSsra  hovs  bsaa 
arUtiag  hr  ysors  to  gat  a  pie- 
lura  ai  a  Sza  from  tbs  ofBea 
adadoara,  Whaa  a  fonr-olona 
Bra  breks  out  rscaatly,  ihsy 
got  ihsir  wish.  A  phetog- 
raphsi-iapoitsr  shot  a  fouz-eel- 
uam  Pogs  Oaa  photo  with  a 
loag-roago  loaa,  bottsr  than 
othsrs  ha  took  lotar  at  tho 
seoBO  of  tho  Sro. 

NLRB  Sets  Hearing 
Dote  at  Springfield 

SPBiNGmELD,  Mass.  — The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
ordered  a  public  heori^  July 


Springfield  Newspaper  Guild, 
against  the  Republican  Publish- 
^  Co.,  Springfield  Union  Pub* 
lishing  Co.,  Republican  Co., 
Sherman  H.  Bowles  and  others. 

Hie  complaint  allies,  among 
other  things,  that  the  companies 
discriminated  in  regard  to  the 


Seeds  Agenqf 
Planning  Suit 
Against  Grove 

Chicago — Russel  M.  Seeds  Co. 
is  preparing  to  bring  suit  against 
its  former  client.  Grove  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  seUclng  glS0,000 
damages  as  a  result  of  cancel¬ 
lation  of  Grove’s  contract  with 
the  Seeds  advertblng  agency, 
John  B.  Moser,  counsU  Hr 
Seeds,  told  EAP  thU  week. 

Seeds  seeks  at  least  $160,000 
damages  for  services  alrmdy 

rormed  in  connection  wltt 
contract,  whidi  it  claims 
runs  until  May  1,  1047.  James 
Grove,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Grove  firm,  took  over  manage¬ 
ment  last  April  when  Harry 
Goldsmith,  Sr.,  resigned.  Grove 
notified  Seeds  Bfay  12  that  it 
bad  three  months  to  close  out 
the  account  When  the  agency 
protested  that  it  had  a  year- 
contract  signed  by  Goldsmith, 
Grove  is  reported  to  have  dis¬ 
missed  the  agency  by  wire. 

Grove  has  since  appointed 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  New  York,  to 
handle  advertising  of  Grove’s 
cold  tablets,  Pazo  ointment  and 
Jitterbug  insecticide.  Grove 
has  also  shifted  its  advr-“-’“- 


wWdi  is  reqi^  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  pimmunlcatioas  Act  and 
lair  play. 

“Inay  have  been  granted  val- 


S!  Wong  to 

■n®  people.  When  that  use  is 
«r^ln  the  restricted^ 
‘•‘•.jecord  will  show 
In  thU  case,  it  is  but  one  In- 
•»«»  of  the  abuse  to  which  the 
imvilege  may  be  put  in  attempt- 
*•»«  causes  of 

dUeat  those  Candi¬ 
da^  whom  they  oppose." 

Spokesmen  for  the  three  news- 
naners  ownin. 


«orB«ig  News, 
^A^  “5  Houston  Post,  KPRC 
— ^ed  Rainey’s  assertion  the 
!*»*  <Ilwcted 
contention 

y*.  Ks  purpose  was  to  af- 
Kwd  quality  of  radio  use  to  all 
ou^idates  and  avoid  excessive 
poUUcal  oratory  on  the  air 

^  outset,  Paul  S^, 
Wamlngton  radio  attorney,  rep- 

‘•“/DC  hearing  on  the 

PjiS5i«r5rs; 

mission  made  a  hearing  unneces- 

!!!^? .  oonpael  for  Rainey 
ata^  intr^uclng  aa  exhibits 
eutorlals  and  news  stories  from 

“•wipers,"  Segal  said,  "U  a 
fiangerous  course,  exposing  the 


to  be  alloared  to  make  a  broad¬ 
cast  before  June  11.  Between 
June  11  and  July  13,  each  can 
didate  was  to  be  limited  to 


for  1  minute  or  a  half  hour. 
Thereafter,  and  until  election 
day,  July  27,  available  time 
was  to  be  prorated  by  the  sta¬ 
tions  equally  among  all  candi¬ 
dates. 

Other  candidates  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Texas  campaign  testified 
they  considered  the  TQN  limi¬ 
tation  on  poUUcal  radio  time  to 
be  fair. 

Examiner  Cunningham,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  hearing  was  not  a 
bearing  on  license  renewals  or 
on  revocation  but  a  **preliminary 
tovestigation.**  said  teriimony 
taken  would  be  presented  to 
the  FCC  in  Washington  for  ac¬ 
tion  at  its  discretion. 

a 

Spelling  Bee  Favored 

Dxs  Momis,  la.— Out  of  S70 
replies  received  from  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  Det  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  state  spell¬ 
ing  bee  sponsored  by  the  two 
newspapers,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  461  voted  affirmatively 
and  119  were  against  further 
statewide  spelling  bees. 

a 

A.  S.  Thompson  Retires 

Arthur  S.  Thompson  has  re- 
Ured  as  general  manager  of  the 
Oeorge  H.  Morrill  Dlrision,  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.  Ralph  Persons 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 


ANOTHER  i:m  -EQUIPPED 

PAPER  WINS 


m 


Once  again,  MONOMELTED  slugs 
have  helped  produce  a  prize-win¬ 
ning  newspaper!  This  year,  the 
coveted  Ayer  Award  for  typographic 
excellence  has  been  presented  to 
the  Monomelt-equipped  Pstt- 
BulUtin  of  Rochester,  Minn. 
Monomelt  assures  fine  slugs— and 
consequently  a  fine  printed  page— 
by  keeping  type  metal  in  balance 
and  by  casting  aHttmatically-Jed 
metti  at  consistently  Correa  tem¬ 
perature. 

You  can  make  year  newspaper  more 
attraaive  and  more  readable  by  in¬ 
stalling  Monomelt  on  your  type¬ 
casting  equipment. 


THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY,  INC. 

POLK  STREET  NORTHEAST  MINNEAPOLIS  13,  MINNESOTA 
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COMPETITION 

is  the  only  price  control 
that  works! 


Freedom  of  action  is  the  keystone  of  com¬ 
petition — and  competition  is  what  makes 
prices  come  down. 

Competition  is  a  law  of  life  and  no  eco¬ 
nomic  experimenters  have  ever  been  able  to 
write  a  better  one.  It  has  filled  oiir  homes 
with  radios,  refrigerators  and  labor-saving 
devices,  and  our  roads  with  automobiles. 

ProductioM  Costs  Have  Gomo  Up 

Due  to  inflation — caused  by  the  reduction  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  money — most 
manufacturing  costs  have  risen  substan¬ 
tially  since  the  war.  The  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  furnishes  no  exception  to  this  trend. 

The  cost  of  discovery  and  development  of 
crude  oil  is  approximately  50%  greater  now 
than  during  the  pre-war  period  of  1935- 
1939.  Refinery  labor  costs  are  56%  higher ; 
costs  of  plants  and  equipment  up  two-thirds ; 
cost  of  operating  tanker  fleets  up  over  50%. 

Gasoline  Prices  Practically  at 
Pre-War  Level 

In  spite  of  these  higher  costs,  the  petroleum 
industry,  through  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  has  been  able  not  only  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  products,  but  has,  at  the 
same  time,  held  down  prices. 


Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  you  are  buying 
gasoline  today  for  practically  the  same  price 
you  paid  before  the  war,  exclusive  of  tax. 

The  Consumer  Gets  the  Benept 

These  results  have  been  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  the  petroleum  industry  has  been 
America’s  most  highly  competitive  indus¬ 
try.  Sun  Oil  Company  competes  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  companies  for  the  gasoline 
business  of  American  nootorists.  The  result 
is  a  never-ending  battle  to  produce  better 
products  at  lower  prices — a  battle  in  which 
the  consuming  public  is  always  the  greatest 
winner. 

OsiT  Low  Price  Policy 

Sun  Oil  Company  welcomes  competition, 
challenges  any  other  company  to  produce  a 
product  as  good  as  Sunoco  Dynafuel  to  sdl 
at  a  lower  price.  Unless  forced  by  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  beyond  our  control,  such  as 
the  unsound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  mtnace  this  country  with  inflation. 
Sun  Oil  Company  will  continue  its  endeavor 
to  make  even  better  products  than  those  sre 
are  now  marketing,  and  to  sell  them  at 
even  lower  prices. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

J.  Howard  Pew,  President 
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PB<M40n0N 

'Our  Esteemed 
Contemporary' 
In  Pittsburgh 

By  T.  S.  Inria 


Rare  and  commendable  is  a 
promotional  folder  that  comes 
this  week  from  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  because  it 
shows  that  one  paper  in  a  city 
can  talk  about  another  paper  in 
the  nine  city  without  getting  in¬ 
to  a  At  of  competitive  convul- 
sioiis.  The  Post-Gazette  is  smart, 
too,  to  let  the  Pitti^rgh  Press 
praeticalty  do  this  piece  for  it. 

‘There  are  better  ways  than 
counting  noses’*  to  assay  the 
importance  of  a  market,  the 
folder's  theme  is,  and  it  builds 
itself  around  an  editorial  from 
the  Press.  In  big,  bold  letters 
the  Post-Gazette  says.  Thanks, 
Pittsburgh  Press — and  this  nice, 
gentlemanly  feeling  is  main- 
stained  throughout  There  is 
'only  one  competitive  statement 
It’s  in  the  last  sentence,  in  Aie 
sell,  and  nobody  can  criticize 
Hr— a  simple  statement  of  the 
circulation  advantage  the  Post- 
Gazette  has  over  its  nearest  con- 
tonporary  (not  competitor, 
note.) 

Race  Program 

ED  TEMPLIN  scores  again  for 

the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  this  month  with  a  trick 
market  promotion  done  up  in 
the  form  of  a  racing  program. 
It’s  more  than  merely  trick, 
however,  because  it  packs  a  lot 
of  market  information  into  a 
small  booklet  which  is  easy  to 
Ale  and  refer  to. 

The  Lexington  papers  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  constant  pro¬ 
motional  theme  at  hand,  the 
Blue  Grass  counter.  They  are 
smart  to  exploit  H.  It  gives 
them  an  identity  with  a  market 
that  few  other  papers  have.  But 
this  kind  of  identity  is  some¬ 
thing  every  paper  should  seek 
and,  having  found,  should  ex¬ 
ploit 


Another  Portrait 
SOBfEnUE  back  in  the  din 
Vea  ot  advertising  somebodj 
had  an  idea  and  did  an  ad  and 
captioned  it  "Portrait  of  what 
it  was.  Since  then  thi 
Portrait  of*  idea  has  trapped 
many  an  unwitting  (or  perMpi 
unwltty)  promotion  man.  W< 
have  suffered  through  scores  oi 
ads  and  promotion  pieces  de 
vot«l  to  so-caUed  portraits 
the  end  is  not  yet  Come: 
mU  week  a  simple  little  foldei 
from  Hie  Dayton  (O.)  Herald 
It  promotes  what  appears  to  b< 
a  pretty  good  feature,  Dorothi 
Carey  Doty’s  iUustrated  fashior 
■trip,  ’Belinda  Goes  Shopping.’ 
DD  herself  did  the  Belindi 
drawing  for  this  piece,  and  it’i 
g<^.  But  the  piece  itself  losei 
what  snap  an  intriguing  cap 
non  might  have  given  it  bj 
diving  headlong  into  that  over 
crowded  Ale  of  ’’portrait’ 
pieces.  Too  bad. 


Civic  Acfaiavement 

THE  Boston  Record  -  American 

and  Sunday  Xdoertieer  take 
credit  in  a  folder  just  published 
for  tiie  civic  accomplishment  of 
getting  a  public  garage  bulH 
under  the  city’s  famous  Com¬ 
mon  and  thereby  .relieving  a 
serious  traffic  congestion  prob¬ 
lem  that  was  hurting  downtown 
business.  The  folder  is  simple 
and  brief  and  good.  This  is 
what  Boston  needed,  it  says,  il¬ 
lustrating  the  point  with  edi¬ 
torials  from  the  papers.  *11113 
is  what  Boston  gets,  it  goes  on, 
illustrating  this  point  with  a 
picture  of  the  Governor  signing 
the  necessary  bill. 

But  this  is  our  day  to  com¬ 
plain.  The  cover  carries  the 
picture  of  a  faceless  knight  in 
armor.  Caption  is.  “Another 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  Follow  us:  here  is  a 
newspaper,  which  is  modern 
and  fast,  and  of  today;  here  is  a 
problem  of  the  automiobile  which 
also  is  today;  here  is  an 
editorial  achievement  which  was 
fast,  which  is  for  tomorrow. 
Why  go  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages?  Why  not  start  telling 
the  story  right  on  the  cover, 
instead  of  tiptoeing  into  “an¬ 
other  contribution?”  That  might 
make  a  good  end  line.  But 
there  is  NEWS  in  this  folder— 
and  it  should  have  been  given 
the  FRONT  PAGE  NEWS  treat¬ 
ment  tile  papers  give  such  news 
every  day  of  the  year.  Right? 

ffidwest  Meeting  Set 

FIRST  call  ior  subjects  to  be 

discussed  at  the  second  annual 
Midwest  Conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation,  at  Gary,  Ind.,  Nov.  11- 
12,  has  been  issued  by  Frank 
G.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  host  to  the  conference. 

The  Midwest  meeting  will  con¬ 
vene  at  Hotel  Gary.  ’The  con¬ 
ference  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
meeting  held  last  fall  under  the 
sponsorshto  of  the  Des  Moiney 
Register  &  Tribune. 

a 

Ad  Bureau  Members 
Reach  Total  of  1,050 

New  members  announced  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  AI^A,  bring  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  to  an  all-time  high  of 
1,090  u.  S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspapers. 

Cirtnuation  of  Bureau  news¬ 
papers  totals  38,944,701.  This  is 
79.3%  of  the  totol  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  dally  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  of  91,211,811. 

The  Bureau’s  new  members 
include:  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times; 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light;  Miami  (Fla.)  News; 
Greenville  (Mich.)  Newt;  Mer¬ 
idian  (Miss.)  Star;  Jefferton 
City  (Mo.)  News-Tribune;  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  Philo- 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record;  Sayre 
(Pa.)  Timet;  Elizabethton 
(Tenn.)  Star;  Kirkland  Lake 
(Ont)  Northern  Newt. 

a 

Party  for  AdvertiserB 

More  tiian  290  advertisers  in 
the  KcnosiM  (Wis.)  Evening 
News  were  guests  of  the  daily  at 
a  picnic  recently. 


ANA  Publishes 
Textbook'  for 
House  Organs 

To  help  industry  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  its  human  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  do  an  internal  mer¬ 
chandising  job 
with  its  em¬ 
ployes,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertis¬ 
ers  has  issued  a 
detailed  study 
entitled  “Publi¬ 
cations  Issued 
to  Employes.” 

’The  unsettled 
economic  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  peace- 
1 1  m  e  practices 
have  produced 
many  budgetary  and  context 
problems  for  house  organs. 
Sweeping  changes  in  products 
and  personnel  have  brought  the 
urgent  need  for  drastic  revision 
of  many  company  handbooks. 

Also  many  companies  have 
begun  publication  of  house  or¬ 
gans  since  the  war  began  and 
others  have  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  and  frequency  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  until  at  present  were 
are  in  the  United  States  some 
9,000  industrial  magazines  and 
newspapers  for  employes.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  standard 
house  organ  features  during 
the  war  period,  Including  those 
based  on  campaigns  of  ^vem- 
ment  and  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tions,  have  disappeared. 

ANA,  therefore,  studied  more 
than  329  company  publications 
and  came  up  with  innumerable 
ideas,  all  keyed  to  the  practical 
side,  for  doing  a  better  job  in 
both  improving  readership  and 
“selling”  the  employe. 

The  study  covers  the  basic 
media  for  reaching  employes — 
the  company  house  organ  and 
employe  handbooks  —  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  In  the  house 
organ  section  alone,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  helps  answer  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  “getting  across  manage¬ 
ment’s  message,”  “cover  prob¬ 
lems,”  “how  to  sell  workers  on 
safety,”  aids  in  determining 
readership  and  in  obtaining  bet¬ 
ter  material  and  numerous 
other  items. 

Since  there  can  be  a  publica¬ 
tion  for  almost  every  purpose, 
the  ANA  booklet  also  covers 
such  Adds  as  annual  reports  to 
employes,  observances,  public 
relations  pamphlets,  and  other 
special  purpose  publications. 
Reproductions  of  effective  tech- 
niniies  and  layout  are  included. 

While  the  study  was  made  for 
the  beneAt  of  ANA  members, 
President  Paul  West  said  it  has 
aroused  such  outside  interret 
that  it  will  be  available  to  non¬ 
members  at  32  a  cony,  while 
the  supply  lasts.  The  ANA 
headquarters  address  is  289 
'^adison  Avenue.  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

a 

Nickel  in  Omaha 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  has  increased  the  price 
of  wedc  day  Issues  from  three 
to  Ave  cents. 
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Serieg  on  Safety 

AL  GETCHELL,  Columbus  (O.) 

Citizen  editorial  artist  who  was 
one  of  Ave  professional  artists 
cited  in  the  National  Safety 
Council’s  recent  cartoon  con¬ 
test,  contributed  a  new  series 
of  cartoons  for  Page  One  en¬ 
titled  “Good  Manners.”  In  one- 
column  panels  he  tied  up  comic 
situations,  such  as  “You  don't 
splash  soup  on  your  dinner 
companions,”  with  serious 
thoughts  for  motorists,  such  as 
“Don’t  hog  two  lanes  in  traffic.” 

Tunnel  Education 
ENGAGING  the  services  of  Har¬ 
vard  professors  who  specialize 
in  industrial  hygiene,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  to  prove 
that  monoxide  gas  was  not  a 
hazard  to  motorists  in  the  Sum¬ 
ner  Tunnel  beneath  Boston  Har¬ 
bor.  Instruments  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  gas  in  the  tunnel  from 
auto  exhausts  showed  the  great¬ 
er  danger  on  street  levels.  Bill 
SchoAeld  wrote  the  stories. 

Sound  Truck  Useful 
THE  DeKalb  (lU.)  Chronicle’s 
sound  truck  has  proven  to  be 
a  go^wlll  builder.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  uses  it  at  all  outdoor  public 
events  in  its  trading  area,  with 
no  charge  to  the  communities  if 
no  admission  is  riiarged  to  the 
event.  Tlie  Chronicle  has  its 
own  announcers,  and  the  truck 
becomes  the  headquarters  for 
lost  and  found,  information,  and 
traffic  direction. 

Pre-election  Poll 
C.  C.  W<X)DSON,  publisher  of  • 
the  Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  invited  all  Texas  news¬ 
papers  to  conduct  an  individual 
poU  on  the  governship  race  and 
send  the  results  to  the  Bulletin, 
which  will  tabulate  them  and 
distribute  the  data  to  each  con¬ 
tributing  newspaper. 

Temperoture  Gadget 
WHEN  the  thermometer  soared 
to  a  new  high.  Vie  Jones, 
night  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  brought  out  a 
“fever  chart”  —  eight  columns 
across  Page  1,  showing  the 
mounting  temperature  readings 
in  hospital-like  fashion. 
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**11  servea  two  pnrpoaea  for  lu.  It  keep*  na  cmrently 
informed  of  the  producta  to  be  nationally  adverdaed  in 


THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

•aara  OMT  NnMMMR 

BO  we  can  anticipate  what  our  cnatomera  will  be  — 
for,  and  it  aervea  to  again  remind  them  of  the  prodncta  at 
a  time  when  they  are  buying.  We  know  that  aithoa|^  many 
ahortagea  exiat,  cnatomera  alwaya  aak  firat  for  nationally 
advertiaed  branda.’* 

Each  Monday  the  more  than  280  memhera  of  the  Gary  Retail 
Grocers’  Association  receive  a  poster  listing  producta  to  be  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  in  this  newspaper  during  that  wedc.  This  is  double- 
barreled  merchandising  at  point  of  sale,  a  service  we  believe  aaaurea 
our  national  food  and  grocery  advertisers  of  more  tie-ins  than  in 
any  other  city  in  America. 

PETTER  SIMON,  of  The  Sweets  Company  of  Ammica,  sayat 

**Yoi]r  cooperation  in  listing  TOOT-  ties  the  whole  merchandising  opentioo 
SIE  V.  M.  in  the  bulletin  mailed  to  into  one  package  and  —It—  our 
Ca^  Retail  Grocers  is  appreciated.  TOOTSIE  V.  ILIoe  Cream  p-tf 
This  is  the  type  of  cooperation  which  a  mntnally  profitaUe  enteqnise.* 


Audit  Firm  Has 
New  Definition 
For  'National' 

Clevcland,  —  A  new  linage 
auditing  service,  which  proposes 
to  measure  national  advertising 
in  every  dally  newspaper  in  the 
country,  has  made  its  official 
debut.  The  first  reports  Cover¬ 
ing  May  and  Jime  linage  in  all 
94  dailies  in  Ohio,  home  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Elliott  Research 
Com.,  have  been  released. 

Walter  Elliott,  head  of  the 
firm,  told  Editob  fc  PuausHan  his 
system  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
new  definition  of  “national  ad¬ 
vertising,”  which  is: 

“Advertising  placed  by  organ¬ 
izations,  institutions  or  govern¬ 
mental  departments  offering 
goods  and  services  on  either  a 
State  or  Nation-wide  basis. 

“This  includes  a  considerable 
volume  of  linage  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  deater  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising,  which  may  be  paid  for  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  local 
dealer;  such  advertising  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  report  if  it  is  found 
that  this  advertising  has  re¬ 
ceived  mention  in  three  or  more 
separate  markets.  The  definition 
.  .  .  excludes  all  local,  retail  and 
classified  advertising  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  chain  stores,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  radio  stations, 
theatres  and  local  politicrj 

groups.  It  also  excludes  local 
ank  advertising,  local  hotel 
promotion,  railway  advertising 
of  local  schedules  .  .  .  unidenti¬ 
fied  teaser  campaigns.” 

Aim  to  Servo  Advertiser 
Also  excluded  is  advertising 
carried  in  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments  and  columns,  such  as 
American  Weekly,  Parade,  This 
Week,  Buy-Lines,  etc.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this,  Elliott  said,  is  that 
such  advertising  is  sold  as  na¬ 
tional  magazine  copy  and  an  in¬ 
dividual  paper  has  no  control 
over  it. 

Elliott  is  aiming,  however, 
not  at  the  newspapers  with  his 
new  concept  of  national  adver- 
tisiM  auditing. 

“We  aim  primarily  to  serve 
the  advertiser,”  he  declared, 
“the  man  who  spends  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar  and  the 
agency  through  which  he  spends 
it.  Of  course,  we  also  aim  to 
serve  the  newspaper.  But  the 
advertiser  is  our  primary  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Elliott,  with  the  Ohio  linage 
audits  already  in  progress,  es¬ 
timates  it  will  take  two  years 
to  include  in  his  advertising 
measuring  the  some  1,800  dai^ 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  start 
them  on  a  continuing  monthly 
audit  basis. 

Sometime  this  summer  he 
hopes  to  have  ready  an  audit 
of  his  classifications  in  all  In¬ 
diana  dailies  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  for  Michigan. 

Elliott,  in  the  beginning  and 
with  an  ever-increasing  staff  of 
researchers  and  field  corres- 
ndent»— 15  are  now  working 
his  offices  in  the  Engineers 
BuUding  here — is  not  trying  to 
sell  his  service  to  the  advertiws 
and  agencies  which  are  his  even¬ 
tual  goal.  The  service  is  first 
being  offered  to  newqwpers. 


PROMOTION  AWARD 

B.  P.  McCurdy,  left  vieepreaident 
of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle, 
proBonta  the  ICMA  Sectional 
Award  for  carrier  promotion  to 
Circulation  Manager  Boy  C. 
Harris. 


“We  have  set  a  bottom  rate 
of  glO  monthly  to  newspapers 
with  circulation  under  S,0M,”  he 
said,  “This  increases  on  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  based  on  circulation 
to  a  top  of  525  to  newspapers 
with  circulation  of  200,000  and 
over.” 

No  rates  for  advertisers  and 
agencies  will  be  considered,  he 
said,  until  national  audits  are 
available. 

Elliott  said  there  were  few 
bugs  to  work  out  in  his  system 
because  of  tiie  simplicity  of  his 
concept  of  national  advertising. 

His  offices  here,  well  equip¬ 
ped  and  arranged  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  are  small  fry  compared  to 
the  setup  of  Elliott-Haynes,  Ltd., 
his  research  firm  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal. 

In  Canada  his  organization. 
80  staff  research  experts  and 
1,600  trained  field  correspon¬ 
dents,  specializes  in  consumer 
research  studies  and  public  pol¬ 
ling  in  29  Canadian  cities,  ope¬ 
rates  two  subsidiaries.  Publica¬ 
tions  Surveys  and  ^diotime, 
Inc.,  and  provides  an  exclusive 
advertising  linage  audit  for  Can¬ 
adian  publications. 

■ 

Ad  Firm  Charted 

Madison,  Wis. — ^Articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  for  Mark,  Mautner 
and  Berman,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  to 
conduct  a  general  advertising 
business,  were  filed  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Secretary  of  State's  office 
July  12.  Incorporators  Myron 
L.  Gordon,  Herbert  Morse,  and 
Emil  Hersh,  all  of  Milwaukee, 
listed  500  shares  of  stock. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  1946,  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  seas  340,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  The  Sun  is  in 
its  22nd  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 

NIW  VOIK 


This  service  is  available  to  all 
national  food  and  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  when  they  advertise  in 
THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE, 

the  newspaper  with  one  of  the 
most  productive  PULLINE* 
rates  in  America. 


THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 
has  a  six  day  home  delivered 
penetration  of  more  than  95%  of 
the  families  in  the  dty  and  dty 
zone.  The  combined  drcnlations 
of  all  five  Chicago  dailies  do  not 
even  approach  this  penetration 
in  this  market. 


*PULLINE  measures  RESULTS  vdien  yon 
ADVERTISE  IN  THE  GARY  POST-TRIBOTffi 

Hadmti  449trtttiMs  Mtprnntatitfm 
BUlKle  KUIPttS  A  MABOffXT.  DfC..  Nmt  Twk. 

For  best  results  ADVERTISE  ADEQUATELY  in  newtpnpets 
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Pkolograpktr  .^ALroad 


Pictures  In  Europe 
Take  Tact  and  Tongue 


Bf  Pator  CanoO 

Snariotod  Pmm  Stoll  Pholearaphn 


runninc  the  risk  of  gettins  ar- 
raotod  and  boatan  up  by  bia 

Franco,  you  are  told,  has  his 
own  pwtsonal  photographers, 
and  he  censors  wl  pictures  of 
himself  before  they  are  offi¬ 
cial  released  by  the  Foreign 
Office. 

In  Spain,  too,  you  soon  learn 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 


A  NSWS  photographer  covering 
•  Europe  has  to  be  ver- 


postwar  uw  tv  uv  vex- 

aatfle  beyond  a  handy  guy  with 
a  camera.  He’s  got  to  be  a  dlp- 
lotnat  and  linguist  of  sorts,  as 
ww  as  a  salesman. 

In  Germany,  you  woric  with 
tte  Army  and  wear  a  uniform. 
Evan  though  the  war  is  over, 
you  still  run  into  the  Army  red 

aje  and  tte  so-called  "security” 
bi— so  familiar  in  censorship 
during  the  war. 

However,  the  persons  you  are 
Jaallng  with  are  to  a  large  ex- 
ent  Americans  and  understand 
Ammican  ways.  This  isn’t  so 
in  most  of  the  other  countries 
in  Europe. 

Siraias  Your  Potisneo 
You  must  understand  people 
and  know  their  customs— even 
thou^  It  101116111063  strains  your 
paUmee  to  a  breaking  point 
nie  German  people  are  cam¬ 
era-conscious  and  like  to  be  pho¬ 
tographed.  I  didn’t  meet  any 
faouble  in  getting  the  plctiues, 
but  once  a  German  sees  a  cam- 
«a  pointed  in  his  direction  he’ll 
immediately  begin  “mugging.” 
fa  doing  features,  I  had  to  learn 
stodr  phrases  In  Pigeon  German 
sttdi  as  "continue  working”  and 
“don’t  look  at  the  camera.” 

all  expect  a  cigarette  if 
their  picture  is  taken. 

Yon  deal  with  the  Russians, 
too,  in  Germany.  I  tou^  them 
to  get  along  with— ONCE 
I  Mamed  their  ways. 

11m  Russian  soWecs  general¬ 
ly  are  friendly  and  don’t  object 


to  being  photographed,  but  first 
they  exact  a  promte  to  send 
them  a  print 

Ibey  have  strong  objections, 
however,  against  being  iffioto- 
graphed  with  a  German,  And 
they  are  suspicious  of  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  photograph  their 
Army  installations, 

fa  the  dosen  countries  where 
I  worked  in  Europe,  Swltzer- 


Oove  Dovia.  Acme  eameromaa  in 
Indio,  has  seivod  t^  tronsperta- 
tion  problem  in  o  town  of  oi^ 
100  taxis.  He  hires  1^  bnUea 
cart  for  "five  bucks  a  day.”  The 
secret  of  driving,  he  said,  is  in 
manipulation  of  the  bullock’s  taU. 


Tom  L.  Shafer.  Acme  photogra¬ 
pher.  is  oD  set  for  a  gooM  of  im- 
psrial  pole  in  Teki«.  He  fa 
astride  an  imperial  pole  pony 
at  on  exclusive  viewfag  of  fae 
royal  game  vridoh  he  covered.- 


land  and  Spain  were  perhaps 
the  two  extremes. 

The  Swiss  like  Americans  and 
give  you  a  free  run  of  things. 
The  Spaniards  appeared  rather 
cool  toward  Americans  and  en¬ 
force  aU  sorts  of  restrictive  reg¬ 
ulations  on  taking  pictures. 

Photographically  speaking, 
Switzerland  is  a  cameraman’s 
paradise.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
spots  in  Europe  where  you  can 
"go  to  town”  plctorially,  using 
filters  to  maximum  advantage, 
Exasporatiag  in  Spain 

I  spent  three  months  in  Spain 
this  year  and  found  that  coimtry 
the  most  exasperating  I  ever 
worked  in.  I  was  inunediately 
under  suspicion  on  the  mere 
mention  of  pictures  and  got  very 
little  cooperation  from  govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

Just  to  carry  a  camera  in 
Spain,  you  must  obtain  a  special 
permit  listing  the  camera  and 
lens  numbers  and  all  your  egulp- 
menl 

There  is  a  ban  against  taking 
pictures  in  the  vicinity  of  ports 
and  military  installations  and 
the  Spaniards  are  especially 
careful  to  keep  photographers 
away  from  airfields,  where  they 
are  still  using  German  and 
Italian-made  planes. 

Trying  to  photograph  Franco 
-even  at  a  public  meeting — is 


tion  of  some  sort  I  finaUy  man'- 
aged  to  wrangle  an  invltatlra  to 
.■  I«wp«rtles,  where  I  met  rank¬ 
ing  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Corps. 

‘Come  Back  in  a  Year' 

I  succeeded  in  arranging  ap¬ 
pointments,  but  I  never  did  get 
to  see  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
reneged  at  the  last  minute.  The 
Minister  of  Marine,  although 
personally  congenial,  chilled 
when  I  asked  pemisslon  to  take 
pictures  of  some  ships.  He 
smiled,  "Why  don’t  you  come 
back  in  a  year  or  so.” 

Neighboring  Portugal  gave  me 
an  entirely  different  reception — 
and  Salazar  posed  willingly. 

Knowing  the  customs  of  a 
country  can  save  a  cameraman 
at  lot  of  troifi>le,  however. 

For  example,  in  Tangiers  I 
had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  Arab 
section  where  I  was  doing  a  lay¬ 
out  I  noticed  the  Anns  pull 
their  hoods  over  their  faces  on 
seeing  the  camera.  I  kept  shoot¬ 
ing,  however,  and  a  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  follow  me.  My  Arab 
guide  diplomatically  suggested 
I  get  out  of  the  district  pronto. 
He  later  explained  that  the 
Arabs  believe  when  you  photo¬ 
graph  their  face  you  take  away 
part  of  their  souls. 

Some  Ehiropeans  have  a  knack 
of  blushing  off  photographers  in 
a  nice  way.  'nie  Turkish  offi¬ 
cials  were  cooperative  and 
friendly,  until  I  stiggested  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Army  maneuvers. 
An  aide  at  the  Ministry  of  War 
said  that  the  Government  had 
NO  objections,  but  he  politely 
suggest^  that  they  would  tend 
to  ridicule  the  small,  poorly- 
equipped  Turkish  Army  in  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  am^  of  the 
major  powers.  He  meant — it 
was  plain  enouA — ^just  a  plain 
“nothing  doing.’^ 

You  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
be  misled  in  all  these  European 
countries  into  serving  as  just  a 
propagandist  for  various  fac¬ 
tions.  Europeans— especially  the 
leaders — ^realize  the  tremendous 
import  circulation  of  pictures 
beneficial  to  their  cause  would 
have  in  influencing  American 
<Minion. 

LegiUmate  Prida 
You  must  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  the  legitimate  pride  of 
some  countries.  I  noticed  this, 
particularly,  in  Turkey,  where 
government  officials  were  espe¬ 
cially  anxlovis  that  I  photograph 
their  modernistic  city  of  Ankara. 

Two  things  continually  crop 
up  to  harass  a  cameraman  in  Eu¬ 
rope  today— supplies  and  getting 
the  pictures  excited. 

During  the  war,  we  had  a 
regular  arrangement  with  the 
Army  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land  and  in  Germany,  whereby 


Pete  Catrell,  at  righb  exploias 
cameras  to  soilots  on  a  Swedish 
endsar. 


Army  planes  flew  the  pictures 
to  London  undeveloped. 

Plane  service  is  stUl  available 
now,  but  it’s  dependent  on  the 
weather.  Shipping  by  train  to 
a  key  point  like  Paris  is  slow, 
but  improving. 

From  Bfadrid,  it  took  from 
two  to  four  days  to  ship  via 
regular  air-mall  negatives  to 
London.  Greece  has  a  good  air 
express,  which  takes  only  two 
days  to  New  York! 

A  photographer  must  always 
follow  throu^  to  make  sure 
that  the  main  office  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  knows  when  and 
how  the  pictures  are  arriving. 
Europeans  have  not  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  of  speed  as 
Americans  and  you  have  to  con¬ 
tinually  urge  them  to  hurry  the 
pictures  along.  , 

Most  of  the  pictures  I  made 
were  with  a  4/5  speed  graphic, 
with  a  five-inch  lens  canjrlng  a 
telephoto  12-inch  auxiliary  lens 
along. 

The  problem  of  supplies  is  a 
constant  worry  for  any  photog- 
grapher.  You  must  keep  your 
inventory  up  to  date  as  it  takes 
days— often  as  long  as  a  month 
— to  get  new  supplies  from  Lon¬ 
don  or  other  key  points. 

Flash  bulbs  are  impossible  to 
find  and  4X5  cut  film  or  iiim 
packs  are  almost  as  rare.  When 
going  on  an  assignment  away 
from  a  main  office,  you  must  Im 
able  to  anticipate  the  amount  of 
supplies  or  have  them  shipped 
to  you.  _ _ 
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QrkA/n/vl  ll/4a  ed  ads  for  group  sponsorship  is 

OpodUl  AQS  the  second  step  in  the  com* 

Are  1  *  mtinity  reiations  program  initi- 

0Q  lOr  ^  Scheerer  ft  Ca  The  Hist 

_  step  was  a  series  of  community 

relations  clinics  to  which  Uichl- 
can  and  Indiana  newspaper  pub* 
CmcAco— Members  of  Mlchi-  ushers  invited  merchanto  and 

gan  and  Indiana  League  of  manufa^ers  to  learn  how  to 

Home  Dailies  can  now  obtain  *PPsoach  the  problem, 
special  locally*adapted  full-page  As  a  background  for  the  cur* 
^  for  manufacturers  and  other  rent  series,  the  McMahon  or* 

groups  to  sponsor  in  the  in*  ganization  has  worked  with  pub* 

terest  of  better  conununity  rela-  ushers  and  civic  groups  in  mak* 

tlons.  ing  research  surveys  to  de* 

Convinced  that  a  good  com-  termine  for  each  community  its 

munlty-plant-employe-relations  particular  advantages  for  liv* 

program  is  necessary  and  that  uig,  working  and  doing  business 

it  offers  a  good  steady  source  in  that  commiuty. 
of  new  advertising  revenue  for  A  q>ecial  feature  of  the  cur- 
newspapers,  if  properly  devel*  rent  copy  now  being  offered  to 

oped,  Scheerer  ft  Co.,  publishers'  Michigan  and  Indiana  League 

“The  Job  Ahead  for  Business,"  representatives,  have  retained  papers  is  that  each  ad  contains 

a  32-page  booklet  outlining  the  D.  D.  McMahon,  Dixon,  Ill.,  com-  a  note  of  explanation  as  to  why 

use  of  advertising  to  sell  the  munity  relations  counsel,  to  pre-  the  ad  is  being  published  in 

company  as  well  as  its  products,  pare  the  copy.  order  to  stimulate  reader  in* 

has  been  Issued  bv  the  ANA.  The  series  o^  24  lorallv-adont-  terest. 


Druggists  Set 
BrcoidPromotion 
For  October  4-14 


Ads  in  PM — Soon 

"As  soon  os  we  con,  PM  will 
hove  advertising,"  Marshall 
Field  is  quoted  in  an  article 
by  Ralph  G.  Martin  for  the 
July  22  issue.  New  Bepublic, 
"We  want  advertising  in  PM 
now,"  Mr.  Field  says  in  the  in¬ 
terview,  "Only  specialised  ad¬ 
vertising  at  first.  The  thing  is, 
PM  hasn’t  enough  presses.  We 
don't  want  to  cut  down  on  edi¬ 
torial  content  either.  So  well 
just  have  to  wait  a  while." 


Rep*”'** 

■J^ers^  * 


sphere  of  informality.  This  [dan 
also  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
question  and  answer  period  fol¬ 
lowing  each  meeting. 

In  non-technical  language,  the 
president  traced  the  basic  steps  by 
which  the  Company  analyzes  its 
business.  He  explained  the  state¬ 
ment  of  operations,  and  the  year- 
end  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
1945.  His  talks  were  graphically 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
was  to  give  our  employees  a  better 
understanding  of  their  Company’s 
objectives,  and  a  fuller  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  importance  of  their 
individual  jobs. 


As  ANOTHER  STEP  toward  im¬ 
proved  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions,  a  persomil  “annual  report” 
to  employees  was  delivered  re¬ 
cently  by  the  President  of  The 
Mutual  Life. 

Nine  meetings — each  lasting  an 
hour  and  a  half— were  held  to 
explain  to  the  employees  “what 
the  Company  does,  and  how  it 
does  it.”  Rather  than  have  a  single 
meeting  for  all  employees,  meet¬ 
ings  were  confined  to  smaller 
groups,  so  as  to  create  an  atmo- 


Meetings  Are  Planned 
For  New  Jersey  Ad  Men 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Fred 
C.  Rebstock,  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a.i  aggressive  program 
for  daily  advertising  managers 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rebstock,  who  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  has  named  an 
eight-man  committee  to  work 
out  pians  for  district  and  state 
wide  meetings.  A  general  state 
meeting  is  planned  for  early  fall. 

On  the  committee  are  Harvey 
A.  Huff,  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home 
Newt;  George  O.  Hamper  of  the 
Bayonne  Times,  A.  Wallace  Zim¬ 
merman  ot  the  Plainfield  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  Frank  J.  Kinsella  of 
the  Comden  Courier-Post,  Leon 
Kondell  of  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News,  Louis  Reshkin  of  the 
Newark  Sunday  Call,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Pelfer  of  the  Atlantic  City  - 

Press-Union.  ““ 
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Roadside  Beauty 
Group  Attacks 
Billboard  Plan 

Richmond,  Va. — ^The  National 
Roadside  Council,  which  co¬ 
operates  with  various  state  or¬ 
ganizations  to  promote  the 
cause  of  highway  beautification, 
has  come  out  in  opposition  to 
what  it  called  “Governor  (Wil¬ 
liam  H.)  Tuck’s  scheme  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  State  by  bill¬ 
boards.” 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Lawton,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Council, 
said  her  organization  and 
groups  affiliate  with  it  were 
"very  much  opposed”  to  a  ten¬ 
tative  plan  suggested  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  ^ck  recently  in  letters 
to  Governors  of  the  other  47 
states. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  the 
scheme  and  the  familiar  phrases 
of  the  Governor's  letter  both 
point  to  the  billboard  men  and 
their  allies,  the  petroleiun  com¬ 
panies,  as  instigators  of  the 
plan,”  Mrs.  Lawton  said. 

Governor  Tuck  said  he  had 
no  comment  to  make  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  Ckiuncil’s  attack. 

In  his  letter  to  other  Gover¬ 
nors,  which  was  cited  by  Mrs. 
Lawton,  the  Governor  said  he 
was  writing  to  get  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  a  possible  advertising 
program.  He  added,  in  part; 

“We  all  know  that  the  oil 
companies  of  the  country  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in 
advertising  their  products  and, 
necessarily,  there  is  a  sameness 
in  the  theme  and  copy.  They 
advertise  the  exceptional  qual¬ 
ities  of  what  Uiey  have  to  offer 
and  the  particular  benefit  of 
their  use.  However,  there  is 
nothing  specifically  tangible 
vdiere  their  use  can  be  applied, 
except  for  recreational  pur¬ 
poses. 

“This  is  our  hypothetical 
question:  Suppose  the  oil  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  coimtry  would 
allot  a  certain  sum  coUectively 
to  form  a  national  pool  to  pay 
for  an  outdoor  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  designate  show  places, 
scenic  attractions,  historic  spots 
and  recreational  facilities  where 
their  products  could  be  used  in 
reaching  these  destinations — 
would  you,  as  Governor,  en¬ 
dorse  the  idea  as  favoring  the 
program  if  and  when  adopted? 

“To  explain  further  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  salient  points  of  in¬ 
terest  of  each  state  would  be 
depicted  on  dignified,  colorful 
outdoor  posters  prominently 
placed  in  selected  states  outside 
of  each  state  from  which  sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  tourists  come 
to  visit.  Thus,  each  state  would 
be  telling  other  states  the  at¬ 
tractions  they  had  to  offer  and 
inviting  them  to  come  and  en¬ 
joy.  The  activating  host  would 
be  the  oil  industries.” 

■ 

Opens  Own  Agency 

Oarl  F.  Kraatz  has  resigned 
from  Schwimmer  &  Scott,  C3ii- 
cago  advertising  agency,  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  15,  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  his  own 
company,  Telways  Radio  Pro¬ 
ductions.  Inc.,  of  Hollywood. 
CaUf. 

SO 


Fitzgerald  Details 
Representatives'  Port 

continued  from  page  11 

paralleling  the  service  rendered 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  which  is  outlined  in  a  reeog- 
niz^  historical  authority  of  that 
time,  as  follows: 

“The  special  agents  (repre¬ 
sentatives  original  designation) 
brought  about  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  directory  advertising 
and  trade  deals  covering  printed 
material,  machinery  and  other 
commodities.  They  encouraged 
the  publisher  to  eliminate  the 
free  reading  notices  and  the 
granting  of  special  positions 
without  pay.  But  more  than 
anything  else  they  were  largely 
responsible  for  wiping  out  the 
slashing  of  rates,  and  they  did 
this  as  individuals  fighting  to 
build  a  legitimate  business  for 
their  publishers  and  themselves. 

“In  addition  to  improving 
standards  of  business,  the  spe¬ 
cial  agent  operated  importantly 
in  the  development  of  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  the  late  1890’s — 
when  the  general  agent  was 
stniggling  with  the  problem  of 
service  expense  and  had  little 
margin  for  soliciting,  the  spe¬ 
cial  agent  went  out  and  dug  up 
a  steady  flow  of  new  advertisers. 
He  worked  with  the  advertiser, 
sometimes  even  helping  finance 
him  and  when  tiie  account 
reached  such  size  as  to  occupy 
too  mudi  of  his  time,  would  sug- 
gMt  a  general  agent.  As  a  rule 
the  qieeial  agent  was  closer  to 
the  advertiser  than  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  agent.  He  called  on  the 
advertiser  more  frequently  and 
got  to  know  him  better.” 

Msrgars  in  Lota  '20's 

The  recession  of  peak  general 
newspaper  patronage  became 
slightly  apparent  in  1930  and 
continued  thereafter  after  an 
all  time  high  patronage  in  1929. 
The  contributing  reasons  were 
entirely  economic.  In  October. 
1929,  the  United  States  experi¬ 
enced  what  has  been  described 
as  an  "unparalleled  economic 
paralysis” — in  other  words,  a  de- 
preuion  that  lasted  several 
years.  This  period  followed  the 
merger  movement  that  reached 
its  peak  in  1929  when  1300  con¬ 
cerns  were  involved  in  mergers. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of 
the  products  that  lessened  their 
newspaper  advertising  activities, 
beginning  with  this  period,  were 
created,  in  importance,  almost 
entire^  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  However, 
this  creative  performance  was 
registered  through  individual 
ownership  of  these  products, 
which,  about  this  period,  were 
absorbed  through  purchase  of 
other  interests. 

In  1928-29  among  others. 
Standard  Brands  was  formed  as 
a  consolidation  of  Fleischman’s 
Yeast,  Royal  Baking  Powder  and 
CHiase  and  Sanborn  Coffee. 

Postum  Cereal  Company  had 
been  purchased  and  chanMd  its 
name  to  General  Foods  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  acquired  Maxwell 
House  Coffee,  and  subsequently 
Calumet  Baking  Powder. 

General  Mills  organized  as  a 
consolidation  of  Washburn 


Crosby  and  other  milling  con¬ 
cerns. 

Colgate  and  Company  and 
PalmoUve-Peet  combined. 

The  effect  of  tiiese  and  other 
consolidations  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  best  be  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Calumet  Baking 
Powder,  and  practically  the 
same  set  of  circumstances  ap¬ 
plies  to  Maxwell  House  Coffee, 
and  other  of  the  various  prod¬ 
ucts  built  through  newspaper 
advertising. 

WilUam  M.  Wright  sUrted 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  in  1895,  with  a  plan  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  state  at  a  time, 
and  never  deviating  to  another 
state,  until  the  product  was  first 
in  sales.  Newspaper  advertising 
was  continuous  and  extensive 
during  all  preliminary  and  sub¬ 
sequent  procedures.  This  policy 
was  continued  over  the  years  by 
his  son,  Warren  Wright,  until 
the  latter  disposed  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  noM  above.  At  that 
time.  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
was  operating  in  14  States,  was 
first  in  baking  powder  sales  in 
all  of  them,  and  was  spending 
in  newspaper  advertising  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually.  'The  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  company 
was  reported  to  be  tremendous. 
The  new  owners  were  enabled, 
through  their  wide  distribution 
facilities,  to  expand  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  product,  and  ordained 
a  reduction  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures. 

A  recognized  authority  has 
said  that  in  1930— “From  the 
standpoint  of  the  broad  pattern 
of  business,  evolution  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  single  and  signifi¬ 
cant  transitional  phase  of  the 
distribution  age.  Finance  got  in 
the  driver’e  seat  and  removed 
the  tteadying  hand  of  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  reins.  A  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  savings 
provided  by  invention  and  mod¬ 
em  distribution  was  diverted 
from  the  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  pumped  into  Wall 
Street." 

The  urge  for  lesser  advertis¬ 
ing  costs,  and  the  greater  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  created  by 
these  larger  companies  furnish¬ 
ed  the  impulse  to  “nationalize” 
advertising  at  lower  costs.  Mag¬ 
azines  benefited  somewhat  but 
radio  was  a  new  form  of  media, 
corresponding  in  some  degree 
with  tte  “needs”  and  the  desire 
for  experimentation. 

The  first  permanent  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  was  es¬ 
tablished  Dec.  23,  1928.  It  was 
on  or  about  Oct.  1,  1930,  that 
the  first  direct  sample  order  and 
first  radio  contest  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  over  the  NBC  Network. 

In  1929  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  devoted  an 
entire  session  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  radio,  something  that 
would  have  been  unthinkable 
two  years  before.  The  idea  of 
merchandising  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  to  dealers  appeared,  as  did 
that  of  advertising  in  newspapers 
to  build  a  program  audience. 

The  general  advertising 
agency,  during  this  period,  and 
contrary  to  general  belief  in 
newspaper  circles,  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  in  setting  up  facilities  for 
embracing  this  new  media. 

In  1928,  according  to  a  study 

IDITOR  Z 


Model  Foxm  Built 

Dea  Moines.  la, — A  model 
iaim  will  be  peeseated  in 
miniature  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair.  Aug.  21-30  os  on  ex¬ 
hibit  oi  the  Iowa  Form  and 
Home  Register,  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  that  is  published  on  the 
first  Sunday  oi  each  month  in 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Beg- 
iatsr. 

The  ioim  will  consist  oi  an 
ideal  iaim  home,  set  oi  iaim 
buildings  and  cropping  plcm. 
showing  contour  iorming  ond 
the  bad  results  oi  erosion. 


made  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  agencies  pre¬ 
pared  only  33%  of  the  national 
programs,  broadcasters  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  28%,  advertisers 
for  20%,  program  bureaus,  19% 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this 
period,  radio  was  being  bought 
and  not  sold,  and  by  and  large, 
by  the  larger  advertisers.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  at  one  time, 
dealt  with  the  enormous  indi¬ 
vidual  casualties  in  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  despite  the  constantly 
mounting  radio  patronage.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  advertisers  called 
upon  the  advertising  agencies  to 
develop  the  technique  required 
to  make  this  medium  pay,  and 
it  became  the  “fashion”  for  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  install  radio 
departments. 

Tremendous  general  linage 
was  lost  to  newspapers  in  the 
diversion  to  retail  of  the  hither¬ 
to  large  patronage  of  radio  set 
promotion  linage,  which  subse¬ 
quently,  spread  to  other  impor¬ 
tant  classifications. 

In  1934-36  the  representative 
structure  engaged  in  a  warning 
campaign  pointing  out  the 
growrth  of  this  diversion  feature 
to  the  detriment  of  the  future 
general  advertising  picture,  but 
the  danger  signals  were  ignored. 

I  believe  this  record  clearly 
and  decisively  shows  that  the 
representative  structure  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  its  share  of 
initiative,  constructive  thinking 
and  application  to  the  problems 
of  the  industry,  and  is  deserving 
of  other  than  understatement  or 
criticism  of  its  identification 
with  those  problems. 


Scott 
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PUBLISIR  for  My  20.  1*40 


Fourth  Estate 
Fares  Well  in 
Political  Races 


Seattle  to  Rome 

S«attU.  Wiulk— E.  I.  MildMlL 
church  aditoi  oi  the  ScotU* 
(Wenh.)  Post-IatelUg«nc*r,  ac¬ 
companied  tho  official  dologa- 
lion  irom  tho  United  Statoo  to 
Newspapermen  Borne  to  attend  the  recent 

'Mother  CabrinL  He  wen  the 
mmbent  senator  only  west  coast  newspaper* 

sSfato?  ““  “«*•  *• 

ell  of  Everett.  Icmtic  flight  ler  the  aterr- 
Mother  Cabrini  woe  a  former 
Seattle  reaident. 


We  wen  adding 
300,000 

telephones  a  month 


coming  secretary 
Vonrad  Walloren, 
pointed  Mitchell  his  successor  who  broke  with  the  New  Deal 
-  Wallgren  became  gov-  several  years  ago.  didn’t  fare 
well  in  a  Renublican  primary 

-  - - contest  In  Michigan.  He  is  a  for- 

newspaper  pu^  mer  newspaperman,  one-time 

■nd  his  successor  is  likely  to  be  aziner 

millam  E.  Jenner.  the  first  vet-  Hi;  -----  -  — 

eran  of  World  War  2  to  serve  Lake. 

In  the  upper  House  of  Congress.  „  — _ 

He  already  has  filled  out  a  brief  cratlc  nominee  for  governor  of 


when 
emor. 

Senator  Haymond  E. 

Angola,  Tnd.,  _ . _  _ _ _  _  _ 

fldier.  withdrew  from  a  contest  publisher  of  Pathfinder  mag- 

Harold  H.  Barker.  Elbow 
^^■1,  Minn.,  publisher  and 
former  state  legislator  is  Demo- 

term  of'  the  late  Senator  ,hig‘‘^te‘‘and"  alM  "carriM  aiie 
Frederick  Van  Nuys.  Indorsement  of  the  Farmer- 

In  Maine,  John  M.  Coghill,  Labor  Partv.  Bep.  Harold  Knut- 
Old  Town  publisher,  is  Demo-  gon.  Republicnn.  a  publisher  and 
OTtlc  nominee  for  one  of  the  veteran  member  of  the  House, 
uree  House  seats.  vras  re-nominated  in  a  district 

The  Matthews  Influence  which  his  party  has  carried  for 
In  Maryland,  W.  Preston  Lane,  decades. 

Hagerstown  publisher,  defeated  Boren  in  Runofl 

a  field  of  several  candidates  for  Rgp  Lyle  Boren.  Oklahoma 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  Democrat  who  headed  the  House 
rfter  a  fight  wbl^  centered  committee  investigating  the 
wout  the  candidacies  of  Lane  newsprint  stinohr  and  demand 
and  of  J.  Millard  Tawes,  state  situation,  failed  to  win  a  clear 
comptroller  who  came  into  na-  maioritv  over  his  primary  rivals 
Uonal  prominence  when  he  had  gnd  faces  a  runoff  election 
a  country  newspaper  publisher  which  it  is  predicted  by  poli- 
Indicted  for  criminal  libel  after  tical  analysts,  he  will  win. 
the  publisher  (Rives  Matthews  The  race  for  United  States 
at  the  Somereet  News)  ran  a  Senator  from  California  is  a 
Krles  of  stories  disclosing  Tawes  contest  between  two  widely 
had  driven  a  state  car  to  a  social  known  young  newspapermen, 
function  In  the  south,  during  the  both  veterans  of  World  War  2. 
period  of  gasoline  rationing.  The  William  P.  Knowland.  assistant 
indictment  was  dismissed  but  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Trl- 
My  after  the  American  News-  bune,  now  filling  the  unexnlred 
paper  Publishers’  Association  term  of  the  late  Senator  Hiram 
entered  the  case  bv  assigning  its  Johnson  under  an  appointment 
Keneral  counsel,  Elisha  Hanson,  by  the  governor,  is  the  Renub- 
to  aid  defense.  Tawes’  action  In  Ucan  nominee  to  succeed  hlm- 
fliat  Instance  was  used  against  self.  Will  Rogers.  Jr.,  son  of  the 
him  In  the  hard-fought  state-  late  humorist,  a  member  of  the 
wide  campaign.  Copies  of  EnrroR  lower  House  of  Congress  until 
A  Publisher  for  June  12,  1943,  he  left  for  war  service,  is  die 
omtaining  Mr.  Matthews’  own  Democratic  candidate.  Rogers 
ilory,  were  circulated  as  cam-  is  a  Beverly  Hills  publisher, 
piign  literature.  Chester  Bowles  is  considered 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  a  the  likely  Democratic  nominee 
former  United  States  Senator,  is  for  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  Republican  nominee  in  Mas-  The  former  director  of  OPA  and 
nchusetts  to  contest  the  veteran  stabilization  chief  was  one  of 
Snator  David  I.  Walsh.  Lodge  the  founders  and  for  years  ac- 
«u  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  tive  in  the  operation  of  the  ad- 
Btrald-Tribune  several  years  vertlsing  firm,  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Vo  and  covered  congressional  Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 
>^ons.  a  former  Wyoming  city  editor, 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  veteran  was  unopposed  for  the  Demo- 
Bepublican  congressman  and  cratic  nomination  to  the  office 
ninority  leader  in  the  House  for  which  he  was  twice  elected 


That’s  3,600,000  a  year — nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  ever  before. 

But  disturbed  conditions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  affected  our  supplies  of  steel, 
copper,  lead,  paper,  cotton  yam,  wood 
— many  of  the  vital  necessities  for  tele¬ 
phone  production. 

Even  so,  you  can  depend  on  this: 

We’re  moving  as  fast  as  we  can,  and 
as  supplies  improve  we’ll  speed  up 
the  program. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Millar  McDongoU  Mcortin  Foiaia 

Nieman  Awards  to  14; 
8  Servicemen  Selected 


Mass.  —  Four 

World  War  IT  veterans  and 
four  co*^Hat  co****esnondent8  are 
amone  the  newspan«rmen  to 
whom  Nieman  ^ellowshln 
awaHs  fo**  A  of  study  at 
Harvard  ▼^nlvp’^ty  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

One  o^  the  ^^rresnondents. 
William  VcDouaail  o*  the  United 
Press.  wa«  a  prisoner  of  the 
Japs  for  thv^  years,  because 
he  staved  on  his  assignment  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  Java.  Another. 
Robert  **^iller  of  the  United 
Press,  was  wounded  with  Pat¬ 
ton's  Third  Armv  after  surviving 
the  torredoinv  of  a  ship  at  the 
Normandv  landinvs  and  serving 
through  the  Guadalcanal  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  First  Marines. 

Jack  Fo^sie.  Start  and  StHvet 
corresnondent  through  three 
campaigns.  i«  one  of  two  San 
FraneUco  Chronicle  veterans 
awarded  Fellowships.  The  other. 
Stephen  M.  Fischer,  now  labor 
reporter,  won  the  Distinguish^ 
Flying  Cross.  This  is  the  second 
time  in  the  nine  years  of  the 
Nieman  Fellowships  that  two 
awards  have  gone  to  the  staff 
of  one  paper.  In  1040.  two  New 
York  Timet  reporters  received 
Fellowship. 

After  the  Nieman  selections, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  con¬ 
tributed  one  o^  the  Fellowships. 
This  made  possible  an  additional 
Fellowship  this  year. 

First  Nenro  Chosen 

The  first  Nieman  award  to  a 
Negro  Journalist  goes  to  Flet¬ 
cher  P.  Martin,  city  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Kv.)  Defender. 
As  war  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  for  that  paper,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  for  the 
best  war  correspondence  in  the 
Negro  press. 

TVice  wounded  and  recipient 
of  the  Silver  Star  and  a  Resi¬ 
dential  Citation  in  air  combat  in 
the  Pacific,  -^ay  G.  Odell  re¬ 
ceived  a  Fellowship  as  day  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inguirer. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation,  described 
Its  selections  as  made  from  the 
strongest  li^  of  candidates  since 
the  Fellowships  were  established 
in  1938  by  the  bequest  of  Agnes 
Wahl  Nieman  In  honor  of  her 
husband.  Lucius  W.  Nieman. 
late  publisher  of  the  Milumukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

At  least  30  of  the  110  candi¬ 
dates  were  considered  fully 
qualified  for  awards.  The  num¬ 
ber  selected  is  limited  by  the 


funds  available  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  awards,  as  described  by 
the  curator  of  the  Foundation 
are: 

FRANK  CAREY.  37.  Wulunston, 
D.C.  AtMMci  aed  Prets  science  writer. 
In  nis  strategic  position  as  AP  science 
writer  in  Washington,  he  has  reiK>rtetI 
for  the  American  press  on  such  vital 
developments  as  DDT.  ra<lar.  rocket 
warfare,  penicillin,  progress  in  public 
health  service  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  To  study  science,  particularly 
atomic  physics,  electronics  and  disease 
control. 


ERNXST  H.  UNFORD.  40.  Fditor. 
Laramie  (Wyal  K*pubiicam  Boom  rung 
(named  by  founder  Bill  Nye  for  Ins  pet 
mule.)  An  independent  editor  whose 
work  shows  a  strong  sense  of  cum. 
munity  respoosioility.  Kecogiiixed  as 
an  outatandiiut  editor  in  the  Rocky 
Mount  in  region,  be  has  built  a  weim 

Ciper  into  the  strongest  position  in  its 
story  and  made  it  the  public  advocate 
for  municipal  improvements  and  civic 
iasttes.  He  has  refused  big  city  offers  to 
stay  in  Laramie.  To  study  American 
history,  municipal  government  and  for¬ 
eign  policy. 


Roeordi  of  Bodpianta 
PAUL  L  EVANS.  31.  Editor. 
UitckeU  .(S.D.)  Ditiiy  Rtpublic.  A 
vigorous,  informed  editor  of  one  of  the 
strong  independent  papers  of  his  re¬ 
gion.  A  stroM  figure  In  the  best  rural 
journalism.  To  study  internstional  or- 
g..nIution  and  agricultural  economics. 


ROBERT  C.  MILLER.  31.  Los  An- 

El'S.  U.P.  war  correspondent.  He 
ided  at  Guadatcansl  with  the  First 
Marines  snd  served  with  them  through 
that  campaign,  covered  the  l.attle  of 
Midway  snd  the  Normandy  lan<lings 
when  the  ship  be  wss  on  was  suiiik. 
Coverin'^  Patton’s  Third  Army  sweej- 
across  France,  he  was  woundetl  at  Ver* 
dun.  He  received  the  International 
News  Service  Medal  for  his  work  in 
Guadalcanal  and  the  Headliners  Club 
award  for  his  correspondence  from  the 
Pacific.  Described  by  General  N'ander- 
grift  as  a  correspondent  outstanding  for 
courage  and  authentic  reporting.  To 
study  economics.  Russia  and  European 
history,  as  preparation  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  service. 

WTLL*AM  H.  McDOUG.ALL.  )r.  37. 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  UP  war  corresiKindt-nt. 
After  a  colorful  earlv  career  "s  reporter 
on  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 
he  did  newspapering  in  China  and  re- 
cevied  a  UP  wtr  assignment  to  the 
Pacific  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  continued  to  file  his  wire  in  T'lva 
until  the  Japs  occ'ipi^  it  and  spent  three 
yeirs  as  a  prisoner,  surviving  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  ingennitv  and  enduinnee  to 
write  what  the  U.P.  counts  one  of  its 
great  adventure  stories  of  the  w  r.  To 
study  the  Orient,  including  the  Chinese 
language,  to  return  to  China  as  a  U.P. 
correspondent. 


JACK  FOTSTE.  27.  Rerorter,  San 
Franritro  Chroniete.  Outstanding  in  the 
ttot'ihle  corps  of  Stars  A  .S’frfVi  sot  Mer 
correspondents  of  their  own  war,  Foi«ie 
was  a  oompsnton  of  Ernie  Pvie  and  Bill 
Manldin  in  the  Italian  rampaign.  hi  ny 
of  his  articles  were  cabled  1^  AP  for 
American  newspapers.  Later  he  w**t 
issigned  to  cover  the  home  front  for  the 
soldier  readers  of  the  six  Mediterranean 
editions  of  Star  A  Stribes.  To  study 
government  and  economics  as  prepara- 


A  Fellow  at  Woric 

Son  F^cmdsco  —  Back  from 
•pociol  Jeuraaliam  studiat  ua- 
dar  tha  Niamon  progrom  at 
Harvard,  Morr  EUan  Laary 
want  to  work  on  political 
■torios  lor  tho  Son  Francisco 
Nows.  Hot  first  orticlos  woro 
a  sorios  on  Mayor  Rogor  Lop- 
ham.  Sho  did  a  Iroo-lanco  or- 
ticlo  on  tho  Mayor  lor  tho  Sot- 
urday  Evoniag  Post  botwooa 
Journalism  coursos. 


tkm  to  serve  as  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent. 

RICHARD  E.  LAUTERBACH.  32. 
New  York.  Foreign  correspondent  of 
rtfnv.  One  of  the  most  versatile  and 
resourceful  of  war  correspondents,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  both  Pacific 
and  Euro|)ean  theatres  in  the  war  and 
after.  To  study  China  and  Russia  as 
preraration  to  report  in  those  areas. 

HENRY  H.  HORNSBY.  36.  State 
^itical  reporter.  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader.  A  reporter  of  exceptional  zeal 
to  make  journalism  a  social  service,  he 
h 'S  led  in  bringing  roads  and  better 
school  and  health  services  to  his  moun¬ 
tain  people.  To  study  sociology  and 
economics  with  application  to  his  refiion. 

TAY  G.  ODELL.  35.  Day  editor. 
Philadelphia  inquirer.  A  twice  wounded, 
thrice  decor  ted  veteran  of  air  comluit 
support  of  five  amphibious  landings  in 
the  Pacific  island  hopping.  A  comre- 
tent  chief  of  a  metropo'itan  copy  desk 
who  has  filled  every  position  in  the 
editing,  headlining  and  making  up  a 
newsp  per.  His  craftmanship  has  in¬ 
creased  the  vital  factor  of  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  printing  the  news  in  a  great 
city.  To  atudv  internatinnal  relations 
with  especi  1  reference  to  Russia  and  the 
Far  East. 

FLETCHER  P.  MARTIN.  30.  City 
Editor  and  war  correspondent.  Lonistnile 
Defender.  Conscientious  director  of  the 
reporting  on  one  of  the  most  responsibly 
edited  Negro  newspapers,  he  received 
the  award,  of  the  Negro  Newspaiier  Pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  best  war  correspondence 
in  the  N'hgro  press.  To  study  American 
government,  philosophy  and  economics. 

GILBE  T  W.  STEWART.  34. 
W  ishington  bureau  of  Newsweek.  An 
informed  reporter  of  the  complex  story 
of  taxation  and  fiscal  pdicy  and  a  care¬ 
ful  observer  of  Washington  trends.  To 
study  economics  in  terms  of  fiscal  policy 
and  intemation.'il  relations. 

STEPHEN  M.  FISCHER.  26.  La¬ 
bor  Reporter,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Winner  of  Distinguished  l''lying  Cross 
as  navigator  of  a  heavy  bomber  in  the 
Pacific,  I  ter  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
“Array  Talks.**  he  covers  labor  news  in 
an  area  where  it  is  of  ma'or  importance 
for  one  of  the  papers  which  makes  an 
effort  to  secure  :'dequate  reporting  in  this 
field.  To  study  labor  economics,  history 
and  government. 

FRANCIS  P.  LOCKE.  34.  Editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  Afiomi  (Fla.) 
Daily  News.  A  coscientious  editor  of  an 
indri>endtnt  t’d  effective  editorial  nage 
which  is  a  useful  force  for  public  service 
in  this  southern  metropolis.  To  study 
Americ  n  history,  government  and 
sociology. 

CL.\RK  PORTEOUS.  36.  Reporter, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press^Scimitar,  war 
veteran.  A  resourceful  reporter  who 
iniiiates  useful  investigations  into  public 
affairs.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
newspapermen  in  his  regiem.  he  has  dealt 
effectively  with  such  region^  1  issues  as 
the  noil  tax.  TVA,  housifg.  local  race 
problems,  the  rise  of  the  CIO  in  Mem¬ 
phis  and  its  effect  on  the  grip  of  Ross 
Crump.  To  study  social  and  eccmomic 
rroblems  of  the  south. 


14  Scholarships  Posted 

Fresno.  Calif. — ^Fourteen  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarships  have  been 
made  available  to  students  at 
Fresno  State  College,  by  news- 

Sapera  and  radio  stations  of  the 
an  Joaquin  Valley. 


Bowoter  Orders 
Machine  to  Boost 
Paper  Output 

A  new  Fourdrlnier  machine 
which  will  add  from  85,000  to 
100,000  tons  to  the  mill’s  annual 
newsprint  output  has  been  or¬ 
dered  for  Bowater's  Newfound¬ 
land  Pulp  and  paper  MUIe 
Ltd. 

The  machine,  being  construct; 
ed  by  Dominion  Engineering 
Corp.  of  Canada,  will  be  rea^ 
for  installation  in  the  fall  ol 

1947.  It  is  expected,  and  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  middle  at. 

1948. 

It  will  produce  four  rolls  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  feet  a  minute, 
Bowater  officials  told  E  &  P. 
This  is  almost  double  the  rate 
of  the  average  present-day  ma¬ 
chines,  except  for  one  at  the 
Bale  Comeau  mill  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  goes  up  to  1,500 
feet  a  minute. 

The  normal  operating  capacity 
of  Bowater’s  new  machine,  it 
was  said,  will  be  around  85,000 
tons  a  year.  In  the  event  equip¬ 
ment  is  perfec'.ed  for  feeding 
pulp  fast  enough,  it  could 
achieve  an  output  of  100,000 
tons.  Present  output  of  jhe  Bo¬ 
water  mills  Is  200,000  tons  a 
year. 

Bowater  also  is  stepping  up 
production  of  sulphite  for  re¬ 
port  from  around  47.000  tons  to 
55,000  tons  next  year.  The  mill 
produces  its  own  hydroelectric 
power. 


War  Veterans  Head 


Employes'  Association 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  ’Thomas  D. 
Kennedy  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Star  News 
Employes’  Association.  Howard 
Eichler  Is  vicepresident,  Earl 
Lawson,  secretary,  Harrison 
Field,  treasurer.  All  are  World 
War  II  veterans.  Kennedy  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joseph  H.  Dressman. 

The  new  executive  committee 
comprises  C.  B.  (Bud)  Deters, 
George  Bristol.  Walter  Grannen 
and  Miss  Patricia  Carmichael 
The  conference  committee 
named  to  negotiate  with  man¬ 
agement  consists  of  Dressman, 
Robert  Waters.  Ellis  Rawnsley, 
Groverman  Blake  and  Harry 
Fuerst. 
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ANPA  Program  Lists 
Discussion  of  Offset 


A  SESSION  of  the  ANPA 

Mechanical  Conference,  sched¬ 
uled  Aug.  5-7  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  in 
Pittsburgh,  will 
be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the 
offset  process 
and  its  future 
application  t  o 
newspaper 
printing. 

The  program 
announced  this 
week  by  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager 
of  the  Mech- 
linear.  anical  Depart- 
ment,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  principal  speaker 
for  the  offset  discussion  as 
(Carles  F.  Geese,  consultant  to 
Time,  Inc. 

David  W.  Howe,  business 
manager  of  the  Burlington  ( Vt ) 
Free  Press,  and  vicepresident  of 
ANPA,  will  open  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  5. 
The  first  session  will  feature 
talks  by  Robert  W.  Dickerson, 
newspaper  engineer,  on  plant 
design  and  by  John  W.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  research  consultant, 
on  **Research  as  Applied  to 
Newspaper  Production.’* 

The  rest  of  the  program  fol¬ 
lows: 

MONDAY.  AUG.  5.  2  P.  M. 

“Good  Typography  Sella  Sp^."  Ed- 
win  H.  Stuart,  President,  Edwin  H. 
Stuart.  Inc. 

Discuasioo 

“W^t  H  kea  Type  Eeadahle?'*  Harry 
L.  Gage.  Vicepreaident,  Mergenthaler 
UnotTpe  Co. 

"The  Offaet  Proceaa  and  Ita  Pos- 
nble  Future  Application  to  Newapapei 


^  MONDAY.  AUG.  5.  8  P.  M. 

Technical  Education  for  Newapaper 
Production”  —  Memb-ra  of  f  culty  of 
wnegie  tratitute  of  Tecbf*oIoffy. 

El^re**ica  at  Work,”  Westinghouae 
Electnc  Corp. 

^TUESDAY.  AUG.  6.  9:30  A.  M. 

Plaatica  for  the  P’'?nting  Industry,” 
Williamson,  Williamaon  &  Co. 

Dia-naalon 

Autoplate  Eqt'ipm<>ot  for  Tension 
Lockup  Stereotvpe  Pl>»tea.”  Oacar  C. 
«oe^.  Pr*qMent,  Wood  Newapaper 
M-^Mnenr  Corp. 

Magneaium  Printing  Platea.”  H.  E. 
^ayte,  Reaearch  Engr..  Dow  Chemical 

^*T*P'‘rienee  with  Direct  Preaaure 
Molding,”  C.  W  Govl»r.  Pf^uction 
Manager.  Bn0ofn  (N.  Y.>  Cenri^-Ex- 
Sre/i.  L.  7.  Monroe.  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

TUESDAY.  AT^G.  6-  2  P  M. 

_  Devetonmenta  In  Newap-per 

Printing  Preaaea  ”  Sn*aker  from  (joaa 
Pnnring  Pre.,  Co.  Tohn  T.  Sweeney. 
R.  Ho*  A  Co.  SoeaVer  f*om  Walter 
^  Co  Earl  Lacure,  Duplex  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co. 

**PriT*t|ng  Ink  V^aeirrh,”  T.  M,  Bern¬ 
stein.  Dir-cfor.  National  Printing  Ink 
Reae»**h  T-«titnte. 

T>iscuM{*n 

“Color  Con'^itiooine.”  S.  W.  Qoiaen- 
wtx  ,E.  I  dit  Pont  De  Nemoura  9t  Co. 

Diaeuasion 

TUESDAY.  AUG.  6.  8  P.  M. 

Mrilroo'"  T.avout,”  Serge  A.  Bim, 
C<m*u!tin»  Eorineer. 

Tmoroy-.,!  M'iling  Bench  at  C/etw- 
News/*  Oscar  Gneuks,  Cleveland 

"TTie  M«il  Voom  —  A  Mecha"ical 
Department.”  To*  Menard,  Des  Moines 
Keoxster  &  Tribune. 


SEVENTH  SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY.  AUG.  7.  9  A.  1C. 
“Modem  Photo-Engraving”  (Color 
Eaatmaa  KodA  Co. 

“Color  Plates  for  Newapapera,”  Jack 
Kelt.  MaUinekrodt  Chemical  Works. 

“Powers  Color  Process  with  the 
Cbemco  Color  Separating  and  En 
larging  Machines,”  M.  J.  Gates,  Jr., 
Cheraco  Photoprodocts  Co. 

“Kodagri^  Magenta  60-line  Contact 
Screen*’  for  Photoengraving.  John 
MclCaater,  Eastman  Rodu  Co. 

“Simplified  Technique  for  Newspaper 
Color**,  Jean  Bonrges  May^d  ft  Albert 
R.  Bourgea. 

WEDNESDAY.  AUG.  7,  2  P.  M. 
’Troubles  in  Reproduang  Agency 
Msterials,”  Charles  Kirii.  Stereotype 
Superintendent,  DetroU  Newt. 

“What  Newspapers  Should  Do  To  Im- 
nove  Rraroduction  of  Agency  Material,” 
John  J.  Quinn,  Production  Mgr.,  Pedlar 

“Handling  National  Advertiaera*  Plates 
and  Mats  in  the  Newspaper  Office,** 
PM*ndePhia  Bulletin. 

“Run-of-paper  Color  Advertising.” 
Louts  D.  Young.  Advertising  Director, 
Indianapolis  Times. 

■ 

Crown  Zellerbach 
Reports  on  Earnings 

San  Francisco — ^Early  easing 
of  a  demand  for  paper  and  pa¬ 
per  products  that  is  consider¬ 
ably  above  supply  does  not 
seem  to  be  indicated,  states 
Crewn  Zellerbach  Corp.  in  its 
annual  report. 

High  production  levels  have 
been  maintained  but  allotlng  of 
available  supplies  to  ctistomers 
continues  necessary,  the  report 
added.  Production  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  Increase. 

Consolidated  net  sales  hit  a 
new  peak  at  $102,074,559.  News 
and  other  print  papers  produced 
were  38.1%  of  all  production 
and  totalled  238,858  tons  against 
234,673  for  the  preceding  years. 
During  10  years  the  highest 
production  in  this  division  was 
282,004  tons.  This  was  41.6%  of 
total  production  against  50.2% 
in  1937  when  print  paper  ton¬ 
nage  was  270,448. 

Consolidated  annual  net  profit 
of  Crown  Zellerbach  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries  was  $7,824,963  or  $2.37 
per  common  share  against  $1.97 
the  preceding  year. 

a 

3  Curtailed  Issues 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newt  and 
Observer  has  had  three  “ad-less” 
issues  so  far  this  month,  which 
Advertising  Manager  R.  H.  Car- 
son  said  was  due  to  the  paper’s 
diminishing  supply  of  newsprint. 
On  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day,  July  6,  7  and  8,  the  News 
and  Observer  carried  only  want 
a^  and  theatre  ads  In  ^itions 
greatly  reduced  in  size, 
a 

Help  for  War  Brides 

Quebec,  Can. — K  new  angle 
of  the  value  of  women's  pages 
of  Canada’s  newspapers  has 
been  Imparted  by  Miss  Maja  van 
Steensel,  of  Holland.  She  said 
the  attention  of  Dutch  war 
brides  has  been  directed  to  these 
pages  as  a  valuable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  those  making  new 
homes  in  Canada.  None  of  the 
Dutch  papers  run  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  women. 


■DITOR  R  PUILISIR  for  Jaly  20.  1«44 


TWICE  AS  FASTI  Ye^  many  Air  Express  shipments  now 
travel  at  almost  double  former  air-speeds  —  in  the  swift 
new  planes  now  operated  by  the  airlines. 

YET  COST  IS  DOWN.  Reduced  rates  (see  table)  include 
special  pick-up  and  delivery,  making  same-day  ddivery 
possible  between  many  airport  towns  and  cities. 

MORE  SPACE  AVAILABLE  —  in  bigger  planes,  in  more 
planes.  Service  direct  between’  all  major  U.  S.  toams  and 
cities.  Rapid  air-rail  schedules  to  and  from  23,000  other 
communities  in  this  country. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  direct  by 
air  to  and  from  scores  of 
countries  —  the  world’s  best 
service,  in  the  world’s  best 
planes. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  the  Time 
and  Rate  Schedule  on  Air  Express.  It  contains  illuminating 
facts  to  help  you  solve  many  a  shipping  proUem.  Air 
Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline 
or  Railway  Express  office. 
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N.  T.  DaiUes  Eradicate 
Discriminating  Ads 


By  \Hniliciin  Be«d 

THE  New  York  State  Cominis- 

aion  Anlnst  Discrimination  has 
reportea  increasing  cooperation 
from  the  majority  of  publishers 
and  advertisers  in  the  fight 
against  discriminatory  employ¬ 
ment  ads,  which  are  prohiblM 
by  a  state  law  in  effect  one  year 
this  month 

The  Commission  has  ruled  that 
pnhUratlon  may  not  carry  situa¬ 
tion  or  hdp  wairted  ads  stating 
or  requesting  the  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin  of  either 
employers  or  jbb-ae^ers. 

Tho  only  notable  exception  is 
the  dome^c  service  advertisers. 

Commissioner  Caroline  K. 
Simon  told  Eorroa  and  Pububher 
that  many  newspapers  wdcomed 
the  legislation  as  a  ready  means 
of  enforcing  similar  mll^s  pub¬ 
lishers  had  invoked  long  bdore 
the  law  was  paased. 

"Formerly  a  elaoslfied  manager 
was  MCtuad  of  being  high¬ 
handed  when  he  refused  discrlm- 
inatay  advertising,"  Mrs.  Simon 
said.  "Now  he  can  (Ham las  the 
mattaa  by  quoting  the  law." 

Advertisers  Cooperate 

Mrs.  Simon  declared  she  had 
received  promises  from  pu^ 
listaars  throughout  the  state  that 
the  virit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law  would  be  respected. 
Most  infractions,  she  said,  come 
from  unfamtllarity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  statute  rather  than 
deliberate  maliea. 

"Most  of  the  advertisers  are 
glad  to  cooperate,  too,  after  they 
understand  what  we^  trying  to 
do,"  she  went  on.  “If  they  want 
to  advertise  for  a  ‘French  chef,’ 
we  ask  them  to  change  it  to 
‘chcd  for  French  restaurant'  or 
‘chef  for  French  cooking.  They 
quickly  see  the  idea,  and  are 
glad  to  alter  their  copy. 

"Some  ot  the  best  French 
waiters  are  really  Austrians,” 
she  smiled,  "and  everyone  knows 
how  many  South  American 
dancers  come  from  Brooklyn." 

Pressing  her  point,  Mrs.  Simon 
explained  that  while  an  for 
a  Spanish  stenographer  would 
be  unlawful,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  one  Cor  a  aten* 
ographers  who  could  write  Span¬ 
ish. 

If  a  race,  creed,  religion  or 
nationality  is  part  of  the  name 
of  the  advertiKT,  he  may  sign 
his  ads  as  such,  but  the  words 
must  not  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  espy.  For  example,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  publish  an  ad  re¬ 
questing  a  "Buddhist  salesman” 
or  a  "salesman  for  Buddhist 
publication,"  but  it  would  be 
lawful  to  advertise  for  a  "sales¬ 
man  for  religious  publication" 
and  sto  the  ad  “Buddhist  Eth- 
icsd  Sbdety."' 

‘The  Commtoden  Am  decided 
that  "sileatlnn  wanted’  a^er- 
Uaers  may  not  tnclbde  discrim¬ 
inatory  words  la.  thelc  copy, 
since  ffilB  weald*  eltow  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  discriminate  without 
using  such.  adveiHalag 
The  law  has  been  top^reted  to 
apply  to  out-od-Btate  employers 


with  regard  to  their  advertising 
in  New  York  newapn>era. 

Other  specific  rulings  of  the 
Commission  affecting  advertis¬ 
ing  are: 

fo(inlrles  into  the  original 
name,  birthplace,  or  complexion 
of  the  applicant  and  as  to 
whether  he  is  a  naturalized  or 
native-born  citiaen  may  not  be 
made.  Ads  may  not  request  job¬ 
seekers  to  send  photographs  or 
naturalization  papers. 

Iniiniries  into  the  general  loca¬ 
tion  of  places  of  residence  or  the 
location  ot  places  of  buoineas  of 
parents,  spouse,  or  relartives  of 
applleants  far  employment  ere 
unlawful,  although  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  ask  for  their  business 
locations  if  these  are  within  the 
United  States. 

Inquiries  into  the  military  ex¬ 
perience  fai  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  State 
Militia  are  not  objectionable  but 
(inestions  regarding  general  mili¬ 
tary  experience  or  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  an  applicant  during 
the  first  World  War  are  un¬ 
lawful. 

An  advertiser  may  request  job 
seekers  to  state  whether  they 
are  members  ot  the  Communist 
Faniy  or  German- American  Bund 
but  may  not  huiuirs  into  other 
organizations  to  which  the  ap¬ 
plicant  belongs  including  those 
which  indicate  the  religion,  race 
or  national  origin  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  ' 

Inciairies  may  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  maiden  names  of  female 
applicants  but  may  not  be  made 
about  the  maiden  names  of  ap¬ 
plicants’  wives.  Nor  may  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  require  a  job-seeker  to 
state  whether  he  has  changed 
his  name  and  if  so  what  his 
name  was  before  he  changed 
it 

Little  Difficulty 

Classified  advertising  directors 
of  some  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  reported  little  difficulty 
had  been  encountered  in  enforc¬ 
ing  these  regulations,  once  they 
had  been  explained  to  advertls- 

C.  M.  Carroll.  ’The  New  York 
Times,  said  there  was  no  loop¬ 
hole  tiirough  which  advertisers 
could  avoid  regulations.  He 
stated,  moreover,  that  advertis¬ 
ers  have  been  most  cooperative. 
"Very  few,"  he  asserted,  "have 
tried  to  circumvent  our  rules 
aipiinst  discriminatory  word¬ 
ing/’ 

The  New  York  Sun  educated 
all  classified  advertising  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  rulings  of  the  law 
as  soon  as  it  went  into  effect. 
Philip  Meyer,  classifled  manager, 
said  his  newspaper  discouraged 
all  discriminating  ads  whether 
ttiey  were  within  tile  purview 
of  toe  law  or  not. 

J.  Irvin,  classified  manager, 
IFete  York  Joumal-American, 
said  his  newspaper  ha(f  Mhnket 
regulations  that  went  further 
than  the  law  rewired  in  order 
to  make  certalh  toere  would  be 
no  infractfaBK 


Publishers  Told  Not 
To  Neglect  Local  Staff 

continued  from  page  10 

issues,  several  E  (■  P  classifieds; 

(a)  "Advertising  Salesman — 
an  ideal  training  school  tor  be¬ 
ginners.”  ( No  salary  mentioned. ) 
— "Young  Reporter — needing  ex¬ 
perience,  $40  to  $60  to  start” 

(b)  "Advertising  Manager — if 
you’re  not  looking  for  Utopia, 
$50”  —  "Reporter  —  experienced 
and  ability  to  mix  with  people, 
$50.” 

(c)  "Salesman  —  capctble  of 
business  management,  some 
news  work  essential.”  . . .  "Sales¬ 
man — with  layout  ability  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  developing.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  with  this 
lOO-year-oM  daily.”  (No  sal¬ 
aries  mentioned.)  "Reporter^ 
experienced,  $40." 

(d)  “Advertising  Manager — 
experienced  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  having  a  record  in  aril- 
ing,  organization  and  layout” 
(No  salary  mentioned.)  . . .  “Re¬ 
porter — also  to  handle  circula¬ 
tion,  $30  and  20%  of  revmme." 

So  Mr.  Publisher,  probably 
here  may  be  some  reasons  for 
your  load  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  being  “permitted”  to  grow 
like  Topsy!  Being  a  Southern¬ 
er,  this  writer  is  not  expected  to 
remember  whether  it  was  Topsy, 
Uncle  Tom  or  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  who  crossed  the  river  on 
fioating  ice  cakes,  with  Simon 
Legree  and  his  bloodhounds  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  does  know  this: 
What  with  all  of  your  eyes  now 
cocked  at  increasing  your  local 
advertising  rates,  with  your  men 
again  having  to  get  back  to  real 
selling — ^tbere  are  going  to  be 
plenty  of  "fioating  ice  cakes”  to 
Impede  your  progress.  He 
does  know  that  it  is  not  going 
to  take  a  Simon  Legree  with 
bloodhounds — but  rather  more 
incentive  on  toe  other  bank — to 
get  your  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  solicitors  to  success¬ 
fully  navigate  that  stream. 

For  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
this  writer  feels  that  more  inti¬ 
mate  contact  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers;  more  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  part  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  general  managers;  sal¬ 
aries  commensurate  wlto  author¬ 
ity  designated,  hours  to  be 
worked  and  revenue  that  is  pro¬ 
duced — will  cause  "Topsy”  to 
grow  normally  and  healthfully. 
If  this  is  not  realized  soon,  he 
does  feel  that  "Massa”  is  going 
to  find  himself  in  "toe  cold,  coM 
ground"  of  aub-zero  l(X9l  adver- 
tlslng  revenue! _  _ 


Smaller  Group 
Will  Cover  Next 
Atom  Bomb  Test 

WASH»(noN  —  Sub  stanttall^ 
fewer  correspondents  for  news- 
psqiers  and  other  media  will 
cover  the  second  atomic  bomb 
test  in  toe  Pacific  than  witnessed 
toe  first. 

Press,  radio  and  pictorial  cor¬ 
respondents  reciting  the  bomb 
drop  numbered  164.  Of  them, 
63  returned  to  the  United  StatM 
and  there  have  been  12  replace- 
ments.  The  next  trial^-a  sub¬ 
surface  shot  in  shaUow  water- 
will  take  place  about  5  pm, 
July  24,  which  will  be  July  2 
in  Bikini  Atoll. 

All  rules  governing  coverage 
of  the  drop  win  prevati  and  the 
same  facilities  for  tranamissioa 
will  be  available  to  press  and 
radio. 

( Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  United 
Press  vicepresident,  is  enioMta 
from  San  Francitoo  to  the 
second  Bikini  blast.  The  inb« 
pool  representative  for  toe  fizst 
test  explosion  left  July  13  by  air 
for  Hawaii  and  there  reboaidad 
toe  Appalachian,  which  sailed 
July  14.) 

■ 

15  Fuxns  Advertise 
In  Life  International 

Life  International,  newest  pute 
lication  of  Time,  Inc.,  was  placed 
in  circulation  this  week,  with 
200,000  copies  going  to  more 
than  70  countries. 

Fifteen  advertisers  appeared 
in  toe  first  edition,  among  them 
such  newcomers  to  international 
trade  as  the  Book-of-*he-Monto 
Club  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago  department  store. 

’The  Field  ad.  full-page,  was  a 
solicitation  of  foreign  goods  tor 
marketing  in  this  country. 
Among  toe  other  advertisers 
were  Eastman  Kodak,  Kaysa 
lingerie.  Sportmian  men’s  toile¬ 
tries,  ^ynolds  pens,  etc. 

Text  of  the  first  issue  was 
taken  from  regular  editions  of 
Life.  The  magazine  is  printed 
in  rotogravure,  with  letterpress 
color  inserts  and  cover.  News- 
stend  price  abroad  is  equivalent 
to  25  cents  in  American  money. 

B 

Manila  Doily  in  U.  S. 

The  Manila  Chronicle,  one  ot 
the  leading  Anglo-Filipine 
dailies  in  the  Philippines,  ear 
nounces  the  opening  of  its  No^ 
and  Promotion  Bureau  at  16 
Court  Street.  Brooklyn. _ _ 
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Newsmen  Crack 
Heirens  Crime, 
Guard  Secrets 

Ckicago — ^Newspaper  and  wire 
service  enterprise  proved  to  be 
the  spearhead  which  "cracked” 
the  william  Heirens  crime  rid¬ 
dle  wide  open  here  this  week, 
resulting  in  his  purported  story 
of  the  murder  of  Suzanne  Deg- 
nan  and  two  other  killings. 

nie  “how”  and  “from  whom” 
an^es  of  the  reported  inside 
story  of  the  killings  remained 
a  secret,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  three  murders  were 
fastened  on  the  IT-year-old 
University  of  Chicago  student 
who  apparently  led  a  Dr,  Jekyll 
(William  Heirens)  and  Mr. 
Hyde  (C^rge  Murman)  career. 

The  United  Press  broke  the 
first  exclusive  story  of  Heirens’ 
oral  admission  to  the  murders, 
later  substantiated  fay  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Oail]/  Newt  on  Monday, 
but  it  remained  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Tuesday  to  reveal 
the  amazing  details  of  the  crlm^ 
in  the  mon  unusual  journalistic 
technique  of  speaking  excath¬ 
edra,  under  the  byline  of  George 
Wright,  veteran  criminal  courts 
reporter. 

In  the  Tribune’s  story  of  how 
Heirens  slew  the  little  Degnan 
girl  and  two  other  women, 
Heirens  is  not  quoted,  yet  de¬ 
tails  are  revealed  that  only  he 
himself  could  have  told.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  neither  the  Trib¬ 
une's  story,  nor  that  of  the  U.P., 
which  followed  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  so-called  oral 
admissions,  have  been  denied 
by  the  state’s  attorney’s  office, 
the  counsel  for  defense,  nor  toe 
boy’s  parents.  Heirens,  however, 
denied  making  any  confession. 

Neither  the  Tribune,  nor  the 
U.P.  used  toe  word  confession 


has  offered  $1,000  cash  reward 
for  proof  of  toe  whereabouts  of 
Heirens  on  toe  night  of  the 
Degnan  kidnaping  and  murder. 
The  Herald-Amerlcan  this  week 
featured  toe  human  interest  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Craig  Rice  and  Burris 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  both  of  whom  are 
here  to  write  and  draw  about 
the  crime  story. 

The  Chicago  Sun  was  obliged 
to  switch  its  banner  lines  be¬ 
tween  editions  earlv  Tuesday 
from  "HEIWlCNS;  TiO  CONFES¬ 
SION’  to  “HEIRENS  •CONFES¬ 
SION’  ”  as  a  result  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  inside  story  which  carried 
banner  line  tiativ  stating :  “HOW 
HEIRENS  SLEW  3.” 


AdyortisexB  Avoid 
Price  Controversy 

continued  from  naac  13 

Oreoonian;  “There  has  been 
no  recognition  of  a  buvers’  strike 
by  a  Portland  advertiser.  Cur¬ 
rent  COOT  carries  no  more  than 
usual  emphasis  on  price.” 

John  T.  Waters,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  ‘Buvers’  strike  not  ef¬ 
fective  in  Miami.” 

Wallace  Brooks.  Chicago  Sun; 
“Many  stores  aggressively  adver¬ 
tising  their  nrices  some  of  which 
are  below  OPA.  Others  listed 
onlv  to  cover  subsidies.  Most, 
well-established  stores  seem  to 
be  holding  toe  line.” 

Sam  R.  Bloom,  Dallas  (Tex,) 
Times  Herald;  “Retailers  have 
done  a  remarkable  job  In  hoM- 
ing  the  line  on  pricM.  At  this 
writing  both  consumer  public 
and  Dallas  retailers  are  calm. 

J.  J.  Atkinson,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intellioencer;  “Until  there 
is  some  definite  evidence  of  a 
planned  buyers’  strike  we  be¬ 
lieve  toe  less  said  toe  better.” 

Jesse  W .  FI  e  e  k ,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times;  No  buyers’ 


is  said  to  have  committed.  The 
U.P.  stories  have  appeared  under 
Robert  T.  Loughran’s  byline, 
although  A.  M.  'niomason,  cen¬ 
tral  division  manager,  Jesse 
Bogue  and  F>an  Leary  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  working  on  the  story. 

Supervising  toe  comprehen¬ 
sive  account  published  in  toe 
Tribune  was  Don  Maxwell,  city 
editor.  Enorii  Johnson,  Daily 
News  criminal  courts  reporter. 
Is  given  credit  for  corroborat¬ 
ing  toe  U.P.’s  original  story. 

State  Attorney  Tuohy  said, 
"No  single  influence  was  more 
helpful  than  the  newspapers”  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  of  toe 
Degnan  case. 

Another  newspaper  link  in 
the  riddle  was  the  appearance 
of  George  Subgrunskl,  an  ex¬ 
sailor  flrst  located  by  toe  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  who  positively  Iden¬ 
tified  Heirens  as  toe  man  he 
saw  carrying  a  bundle  near  toe 
Degnan  home  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Jan.  7. 

Hidden  writing  brought  out 
on  the  Degnan  ransom  note  be^ 
fore  Helftns  was  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  disclosed  toe  letters  “HEHt 
S,”  accetrding  to  Prank  Sim 
Hamel,  Dally  News  staff  artist, 
who  hias  be«>  working  on  the 
case  several  months. 

The  Chicago  Herald-American 


,  ly  tapered  due  to  usual  seasonal 
:  post  July  Fourth  shopping 
decline.” 

Stanley  Adams.  Indianapolis 
[  (Ind.)  Star;  “Merchants’  As- 
;  sociation  has  had  several  meet¬ 
ings  since  OPA  demise  and  all 
;  of  toe  stores,  as  far  as  I  know, 
^  are  maintaining  OPA  prices.” 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  Toledo 
.  (O.)  Blade;  “In  spite  of  a  10- 
day  transit  strike  here,  which 
'  has  confused  things,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  up  about  40%  over  this 
time  last  year.  The  stores  are 
'  running  some  clearance  copy, 
'  but  not  an  undue  amount.  On 
'  Tuesday  toe  CIO  sponsored  a 
’  big  demonstration  against  rising 
prices  and  pledged  at  least  a  two 
‘  weeks  buyers’  strike,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  note  results.  If  any.” 

Don  Bernard,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post;  “A  one-day  de¬ 
monstration  protesting  toe  death 
of  OPA  price  controls  was 
staged  July  11  by  scores  of 
pl«eta  parading  toiough  down¬ 
town  diopplim  streets.  Organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Citizens  Price  De¬ 
fense  Committee,  pickets  In¬ 
cluded  housewives  and  members 
of  labor  and  veterans  organiza¬ 
tions  .  .  .  Moat  merchants  re¬ 
ported  to  toe  Poet  business  as 
usual  despite  toe  demonstration. 
No  effect  was  noted  on  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Mf  M,  im 


.Short  ^oImS 

SOME  Interesting  headlines  in 
the  nation’s  press  recently; 
Debate  Lines  Drawn 
As  2nd  OPAint  We^ 

Tests  Living  Costs 

Lima  (O.)  News. 

MISS  DOROTHY  WANTZ 
BETROTHAL  ANNOUNCED 
Charlevoix  (Mich.)  Courier. 

Wisconsin  Scientists  to 
Meet  'Ibursday  on  Atom 
Chicago  Tribune. 

_ e 

A  MISPLACED  slug  gave  this 
listing  in  the  Death  column 
of theJ^scy Oty  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal: 

J.  PRESS,  272  Jackson  Av. 
Phone  BK-4-427fl. 

_  a 

TWO  ITEBIS  in  sequ«ice  on  toe 
U.P.  Texas  wire  recently: 

HOUSTON,  TEX.,  JULY  5— 
(UJ>.)  —  ADD  SHORTAGES: 
NOT  A  BOLL  OF  TOILET 
PAPER  WAS  ON  THE 
SHELVES  OF  EIGHT  OF  THE 
CITY’S  LARGEST  (MtOCERY 
STORES  TODAY. 

CR844A 

HS3 

BEAUMONT,  TEX.,  JULY  5— 
(UJ»)  —  rovn  THOUSAND 
POUNDS  OF  EPSOM  SALTS 
Wm«  BE  OFFERED  FOR  SAU 
JULY  IS.  THE  WAR  ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION  REGION¬ 
AL  DIRECTOR  SAID  TODAY. 
CR84SA 
a 

MESSAGE  to  editors  on  toe 
AP  wire  read  as  follows: 
EDITORS 

TAXES  UPCOMING 
THE  AP— CHICAGO 

B 

HEADUNINO  the  BUbo  eam- 
aign  story,  toe  Vicksburg 


Spolitieal 
SpitlighI 
Oia  State 

B 

10,000  Children 
At  Capper's  Party 

Topbka,  Kas. — ^Approximately 
10,000  Kansas  children  attended 
the  S9to  annual  birthday  party 
given  by  U.  S.  Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  Topeka  publisher,  at 
Ripley  Park  here. 

Senator  Capper,  who  was  81 
on  July  14,  was  detained  in 
Washington,  and  was  not  able 
to  take  the  time  for  toe  trip  to 
Kansas  to  attend  his  i>arty.  His 
guests  were  entntained  with 
free  carnival  rides,  free  ice 
cream,  and  free  entertainment 
by  performers  from  toe  Capper 
Fllblications  radio  station, 
WIBW. 

a 

Beaman  Leaves  UFS 
For  Magazine  Post 

Nlver  W.  Beaman  has  resigned 
as  manulng  editor  of  United 
Feature  ^mdicate.  After  a  brief 
vacation  he  will  assume  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  field. 

No  successor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  yet,  Lawrence  Rutman, 
UFS  general  manager,  said. 


IU,UUU  M 
OfAccuacy! 

AP  news  is  (lathed  to  the 
world  by  a  corps  of  dcitful, 
specially  trained  operators 
whose  teletype  "punching"  is 
every  bit  as  accurate  as  AP 
reporiing.  In  10XXX)  hours  at 
the  keyl^rd— sending  every¬ 
thing  from  bulletin  matter  to 
complex  stock  market  tables— 
tiunae  AP  operoton  averaged 
lest  than  one  error  for  every 
30,000 characters.  Therehebil- 
ity  of  operators  Eddie  Zonek, 
Sam  Criss  and  Joe  Rohe 
typifies  AP  trolRc  efficiency 
everywhere. 

6^ 


■Among  AdrertisingFolk 

Joins  Bursau 

DAVID  K.  ORTUWEIN,  former 
account  executive  with  Geyer, 
Com«^  &  Newell,  New  York, 
baa  Joined  the 

national  dl-  - 

Villon  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertiainc, 

ANPA.  Earlier 
he  waa  associat¬ 
ed  with  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertiains, 

New  York,  aa 
an  account  ex- 
ecutive  and 
with  Anfenger 
AdvertisingrS  t. 

Orthwein 

writer.  B  e  f  o  re 
entering  the  agency  field  he  waa 
with  R.  &  Macy  Co.  and  with 
Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller,  St  Louis. 

R  &  R  Staff  Qtangos 
MICHAEL  F.  MAHONY  and 
Boa  Baixim  have  been  elected 
vleepresidents  of  Ruthrauff  fi 
Bjran,  New  York,  Mr.  Mahony, 


an  account  executive  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Plana  Board,  has  been 
with  the  agency  since  1945  and 
prior  to  that  was  associated  with 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  and 
Blaxon,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Ballin,  who  Joined  the  agen¬ 
cy  in  1942,  is  associate  director 


OMAS  W.  Richey,  for¬ 
merly  account  executive  of 
Young  li  Rubicam,  New  York, 
has  Joined  the  R  4  R  executive 
staff  and  will  specialize  in  food 
and  grocery  accounts. 

fa  New  Spots 

DANIEL  J.  O’MEARA,  formerly 

with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  heed 
of  the  mercfaan- 
d  i  a  i  n  g  depart¬ 
ment  of  SuUl- 
V  a  n ,  Stauffer, 

Cowell  4  Bay- 
les.  New  York. 

He  will  supei^ 
vise  merchan¬ 
dising  activities 
on  all  drug  ac¬ 
counts.  Joseph 
E.  Connor,  also 
a  former  R  4  R 
staffer.  Joins  the 
new  agency  to  O'Meara 
head  up  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  on  all  food 
accounts. 

Leslie  G.  Moseley  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  4  Belding 
to  the  firm’s  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice,  where  he  will  serve  as  an 
account  executive.  Link  Malm- 


OVisT,  head  art  director  of  the 
agency’s  San  Francisco  office, 
has  b^n  appointed  vicepresident 
of  the  firm. 

John  M.  Handley,  in  charge 
of  the  international  division. 
Grant  Advertising,  New  York 
office,  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president 

Stanley  Talbott,  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  4  Son,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 
office  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  agency’s  Los 
Angeles  staff. 

Donald  WiLraa,  formerly  with 
William  Esty  and  Co.,  New 
York,  has  Joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Hillman-Shane,  Los 
Angeles.  He  will  also  direct  the 
new  business  department  of  the 
agency. 

Barney  McClure  has  Joined 
the  Conner  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
as  assistant  account  executive 
and  research  director.  His  for¬ 
mer  position  was  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Palo  Alto  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Ernest  Camp,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  Federal  Advertising,  New 
York  City,  has  been  added  to 
the  copy  department  of  Lennen 
4  Mitchell,  New  York. 

H.  B.  Titcomb,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  department  store  promo¬ 
tion  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  has 
become  director  of  the  textile 
and  style  division  of  Dixie  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Vivian  McMurtrey,  formerly 
with  Short  4  Baum,  Portland, 
Ore.,  advertising,,  has  been 
named  Northwest  editor  for 
Mademoiselle  magazine. 

Back  from  Service 
WILLIAM  D.  LAURIE,  JR.,  who 

recently  returned  to  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  after 
a  long  period  of  active  service, 
in  the  Navy,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident.  He  is  the  account 
executive  in  charge  of  the  Good- 
erham  4  Worts  business. 

T.  F.  Camerson,  Jr.,  recently 


manager  of  the  Jackson,  Miss, 
office  of  the  Lamar  Advertising 
Co.  He  was  with  the  agency  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  service. 

Company  Changes 

JAMES  F.  ROCHE  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising  for 
Moore  -  McCormack  Lines,  New 
York,  after  four  years  of  gov¬ 
ernment  service  in  Washington. 
Before  Joining  the  steamship 
firm  in  1938,  Roche  was  on  the 
city  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times.  His  Washington  tenure 
included  directing  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration’s  publicity 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  war¬ 
time  observance  of  National 
Maritime  Day,  work  in  the 
stockpiling  and  transportation 
division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  handling  of  lend -lease 
public  relations  first  under  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and 
later,  when  lend-lease  operations 
were  absorbed  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  under 
State  Department  Jurisdiction. 

George  T.  Jahnke  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Corp., 
Chicago.  Jahnke  was  in  charge 
of  Liquid’s  advertising  from  1919 


until  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  H.  Then  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  division  to  expedite 
materials  and  parts  for  war  con¬ 
tracts  and  headed  that  depart¬ 
ment  for  more  than  three  years. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  di¬ 
rect  all  customer  and  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Ira  Rubin  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Loyal 
Products,  a  division  of  United 
States  Luggage  and  Leather 
Products  Co. 

John  B.  Doriss  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  TACA  Airways  System 
with  headquarters  in  Miami, 
representing  the  company’s  lines 
in  Central  and  Sou&  America. 
For  ^e  past  year  he  has  been 
Middle  Atlantic  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Aero  Digest. 

L.  J.  Spengler,  recently  of  the 
Navy,  has  been  named  ulver- 
tising  manager  of  Hicks  Rubber 
Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Richard  H.  Roffman  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  of  the 
All  Puroose  Chair  Corp.,  New 
York.  Roffman,  for  many,  years 
with  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American.  has  been  radio  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hillman  Periodicals  and 
mo<d  recently  general  manager 
of  litis  Month  magazine. 

Edwin  B.  Stern,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  for 
Stylepart  Hats,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  F.  Lethen  has  been' 
appointed  advertising  manager 
ot  the  Macfadden  Women’s 
Group,  Macfadden  Publications, 
Inc.  For  the  past  10  years  he 
has  been  western  manager  with 
offices  in  Chicago. 

Agency  Notes 

L.  E.  DAL  NEGRO,  formerly 

media  director  of  Maxwell 
Sackheim  Co.,  New  York,  be¬ 
comes  president  of  Leonard  Ad- 


New  York  City.  ’The  new  firm 
will  specialize  in  coupon  adver¬ 
tising.  Aunong  its  accounts: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Stand¬ 
ard  Encyclop^ia  and  the  Uni¬ 
corn  Mystery  Book  Club. 

Raymond  E.  Nelson,  Inc.,  new 
advertising  and  production  agen¬ 
cy  in  New  York  City,  has  moved 
to  permanent  quarters  at  341 
Madison  Ave. 

’Thomas  C.  Nall,  formerly 
with  Gano,  Bachrodt  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  Houston,  Tex.,  has  opened 
his  own  agency  in  Houston. 

William  Kester  4  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising,  has  moved  to  new  offices 
at  6533  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Holly¬ 
wood  28,  CalU. 

Maurice  G.  Lipson,  advertis¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis,  has  moved  to 
731-732  Lemcke  Building,  106 
East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis  4. 

Staff  members  of  Van  de 
Mark  Advertising,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  announce  formation  of  a 
new  corporation,  Rand-Ries  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ’The  original  company 
was  operated  by  the  late  Curtis 
Van  de  Mark.  Officers  of  the 
new  firm  are:  David  Rand,  pres¬ 
ident;  Joseph  Cronin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Martha  Ries,  secretary; 
Henrietta  Riley,  treasurer. 


WOMAN  V.P. 

Reggie  Morgan,  head  oi  the  radio 
commercial  department  oi  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  o  vicepresidenL  becom¬ 
ing  the  firm’s  ^t  woman  officer. 
She  joined  R  &  R  in  1933  as  o 
typist  in  the  stencilling  depart¬ 
ment 

Anita  B.  Bair  has  purchased 
the  interest  formerly  held  by 
Thomas  C.  Waldron  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Co.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md.,  the  latter  having 
withdrawn  from  the  partner¬ 
ship. 

Club  Items 

CLAY  L.  REELY,  vicepresident 

of  Fuller  4  Smith  4  Ross, 
Cleveland  office,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club.  Under 
Reely’s  direction  during  the  past 
year  the  club  passed  the  1,000 
mark  in  membership.  Reelected 
as  club  vicepresidents  are  Grant 
Stone,  advertising  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  W.  Ruth,  director  of 
advertising  of  Republic  Steel 


trict  manager  of  Gulf  Refining 
Co.,  was  elected  treasurer,  and 
Horace  C.  Treharne  was  reap¬ 
pointed  secretary-manager. 

Walter  Schutz,  advertising 
manager.  Delta  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  Advertisers. 

Harold  D.  Bates,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  manager  of 
Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Industrial  Advertisers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Personals 

CHANNING  L.  BETE,  president 

and  treasurer  of  Channing  L. 
Bete  advertising  agency,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  board  of  directors. 

Reginal  T.  Townsend,  vice- 
president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
New  York,  has  been  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  National  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ot 
France. 

Mary  Margaret  Godfrey, 
Short  4  Baum,  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  named  publicity  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Oregon  Young  Re¬ 
publicans. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


bistitutional  EifoH 
AN  Institutional  campaign  in  13 
newspapers  and  magazines 
has  been  started  this  month  by 
the  St.  Rbcis  Papeu  Co.,  New 
York.  The  ads  are  addressed  to 
management  and  “influencing 
factors"  in  the  21  maior  indus- 
ries  served  with  St.  Regis  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  tell  of  the  size  and 
scope  of  company  activities.  On 
schedule  are  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Helo  Wantnd 

A  CAMPAIGN  to  enUst  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  1.000  women  workers 
in  producing  America's  “most 
wanted”  watch,  was  started 
Thursday  of  this  week  in  tte  dls- 
plav  columns  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Courier-New*  by  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
First  of  a  series,  the  ads  will 
emphasize  specialized  feabires  at 
the  82-year-oId  olant  which  will 
appeal  particularly  to  women. 
The  agency  on  the  account  is  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 


Notional  PfomotioB 

THE  MARSHALL  DRUG  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  nharmaceutical 
manufacturer,  plans  to  spend 
$150,000  In  newsoaner,  magazine 
and  radio  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  products  during  the 
next  12  months.  As  sales  and 
production  exnand,  the  adver¬ 
tising  promotional  volume  will 
be  further  Increased,  according 
to  Harrv  Laken.  president  of  the 
Arm.  The  program  will  include 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  radio  along  the  east 
coast,  the  southern  states  and 
mid-west,  and  selected  maga¬ 
zines.  Abner  .T.  Gelula  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Philadelphia,  handles 
the  account. 


Canadian  Program 
DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER 
GOODS  CO..  LTD.,  is  instigat¬ 
ing  a  new  campaign  throughout 
Canada.  Ads  featuring  the 
word  “Armorlzed”  —  the  key 
word  of  the  drive  —  will  ^ 
placed  in  a  total  of  166  dailies 
and  weekend  papers  into  the 
early  fall.  Also,  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  and  farm  papers  will  be 
used  and  a  billboard  schedule 
is  being  set  up.  Cooperative 
newspaper  advertldng  is  availa- 
able  to  dealers.  The  agency  is 
Vickers  and  Benson.  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto. 


Campaign  Briefs 
DIPLOMAT  PRODUCTS.  INC., 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  ha*  re¬ 
established  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  New  York  area  for 
its  Diplomat  Chicken  products. 
The  agency  is  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co., 
New  York  .  .  .  Eubeka  Iron 
Works,  newly  formed  division 
of  the  Eureka  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  is  launch¬ 
ing  an  intensive  campaign  in 
dailies  and  weeklies  within  a 
SO-mile  radius  of  Newburgh. 
Via  BIack*tone  Co.  .  .  .  Service 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City,  man¬ 


ufacturer  of  personal  leather 
goods  items,  will  use  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  direct  mall  and 
displvrs.  Account  is  handled 
by  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  New  York 
.  .  .  The  Atlanta  Manufac- 
TURERS’  ANP  OlSTanUTORS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  has  begun  a  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  Atlanta  dom¬ 
ing  market,  explaining  what  the 
market  has  to  offer  the  South. 
On  schedule  are  newspapers, 
billboards,  magazines  .  .  .  The 
newly  appointed  Virginia  State 
Apple  Commission  discussed 
plans  for  a  nationwide  apple 
publicity  campaign  at  its  flrst 
meeting  July  IS.  A  merchan¬ 
dising  fund,  to  be  obtained  from 
a  tax  of  IVi  cents  per  bushel  of 
commercially  produced  apples 
will  be  devoted  to  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  education  and 
research.  E.  Blackburn  Moore 
of  BerryvlUe  is  diairman. 

La  Cross  'Noylon' 

THE  House  or  I4A  Cross  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  fall  when  it 
is  expected  national  release  of 
their  complete  new  line  of  nail 
polishes  and  prepaRstinns  called 
“Naylon”  can  be  effected.  Test 
campaigns  in  newspapers  in 
Boston  and  Buffalo  brought  “re¬ 
sults  beyond  optimistic  expecta¬ 
tions.”  The  new  line  comes  in 
a  streamlined  flacon.  and  fea¬ 
tures  twelve  new  fashion  colors. 

Agency  Appointments 

KUDNER  AGENCY.  New  York. 

has  been  appoint^  to  handle 
advertising  for  the  Fruehauf 
Trailer  Co.,  Detroit,  effective 
Oct.  1. 

To  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Stait,  San  Francisco,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  San  Francisco  Milk 
Industry,  organization  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  of  milk 
in  the  area. 

To  Wilson,  Haight  &  Welch 
New  York,  the  account  of  Hol¬ 
land  Jewelry  Co.,  San  Angelo, 
Tex. 

To  Ecorr  &  James,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  accounts  of  Koehler 
&  Sons.  Horsham,  Pa.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Skilko  products  in  the 
hardware  field,  and  Boyertown 
Auto  Body  Works,  Boyertown. 
Pa. 

To  J.  M.  Korn  A  Co..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  account  of  Chase’m 
Co.,  Philadeliihia,  for  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Chase’em  DDT  insecticide. 

To  H**a,Y,  Hicks  &  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York,  the  account 
of  Huyler’s  fine  confections  and 
national  restaurant  operator. 

To  Duane  Jones  Co.,  New 
York,  the  account  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  effective  Aug.  1. 

To  Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  New 
York,  Ae  account  of  Beech  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  W  i  e  h  i  t  a ,  Kan. 
Charles  S.  Hart,  agency  vice 
president,  is  account  executive. 


Renews  Schedule 
DUFF'S  BAKING  MIXES  have 
renewed  its  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  of  416  daily  newspapers  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1946,  it  is 
announced  by  Robert  T.  Kesner, 
advertising  director  of  American 
Home  Foods,  Inc.  Included  on 
the  schedule  will  be  358  news¬ 
papers  carrying  50-line  copy  and 
58  newspapers  carrying  200-line 
copy.  The  account  is  handled 
by  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Pittsburgh. 
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WHY  LEADING  DAILIES 


uoe  DIRECTOMAT 


•  The  Directomat  produces  sharper,  more  uni¬ 
form  mats . . .  mats  that  make  it  possible  to  meet 
the  demands  of  advertisers  and  agencies  for 
higher  quality  reproduction.  That’s  why  leading 
dailies... more  and  more  of  them. ..are  installing 
Directomat  equipment. 


In  addition  lo  producing  higher 
quality  malt*,  the  Directonut  elimt- 
natea  stretch  of  mats. ..reduces  chance 
of  mat  buckle. ..and  can  produce  dry 
mats  with  the  same  shrinkage  you 
now  geL  With  the  Directomat,  all 
color  work  and  fine  halftone  work 
can  be  molded  and  dried . . ,  without 
shrinkage...in  a  single  operation.  The 
Directomat  equipped  for  double- 
sided  operation  Iim  the  capacity  of 
two  mat  rollers,  yet  requires  the 
space  of  only  one . . .  another  of  the 


many  extra  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Directomat  users. 

Nearly  one  humlred  Directomata 
are  alre^y  bringiiig  these  and  other 
advantages  to  newspapen  and  com¬ 
mercial  plants  throughout  the 
United  State*  and  Canada.  If  you  are 
interested  in  improving  reproduction 
today . . .  providing  for  R.O J*.  color 
tomorrow ...  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
complete  facts  about  the  DirectomaL 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  it  at  oiice...hy 
writing  to  Lake  Erie. 

Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

O0em  im  Frumpmi  Otim  mmd 
Ftrtigm  Cnuurim 
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LAKE  ERIE; 

ENGINEERING  CORP.  I 
BUFFALO  NY  U.S.A.  ! 
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a  news  story  telling  of  the  Rooae- 

FCC  Scrutinixes  velt  incident. 

ys-«-s _  “Didn’t  you  know.”  »»aslow 

Edltonou  Foucies  quizzed  Flynn,  ‘nhat  O’Donnen 

continued  from  page  7  *»®®n  **  sublect  of  reoeated 

criticism  by  persons  In  high  of- 

““’"have  heard  of  such  critl- 

doe*  »e  News  do 
when  It  finds  It  Is  no  lonaer  get- 
J2?7  it  «"«  truthful,  accirste  and  un- 

W«*e<t  Stories?”  Maslow  asked 
•*  another  point. 

^°"’t  recall  any  specific  in- 

SvSral  oth^7ar7l2bJ?^M  saW  "But  we 

t'ave  editors  who  are  remon- 
Sh^or^  n^nri  .’■iWe  for  stopping  any  untruth- 

M^KurSied  his  argument  S'a^"” *®**‘"* 
with  a  citation  of  the  FCC  ruUng  P®*^- 
in  the  Mayflower  Case  which,  in  Denial  in  Lost  Paraoroph 
effect,  held  that  no  station  Maslow  next  introduced  a 
should  have  an  editorial  policy  News  clipnine  on  a  storv  headed, 
and  that  all  stations  must  pro-  “Truman  Visions  World  ^eace.” 
vide  an  equal  opportunity  to  He  stated  it  was  especially  the 
all  sides  on  public  issues.  last  paraeranh  to  which  he 

This  brought  comment  from  called  the  Examiner’s  attention. 
Caldwell  that  members  of  the  He  quoted  it  as  renorting  Presi- 
Commission  are  now  openly  dent  Truman’s  branding  of  an 
“disowning  it  as  an  erroneous  O’l^nnell  story  on  the  reslgna- 
past  decision.”  He  concurred  tion  of  four  Supremo  Court  jus- 
with  Maslow’s  point  that  the  tices  as  ”a  damn  lie.” 
Commission  might  have  author-  Over  objection  of  News  coun¬ 
ity  to  inquire  into  publication  of  sel,  the  examiner  admitted  a 
objectionable  advertising,  such  score  of  exhibits  offered  bv  the 
as  patent  medicines,  when  con-  ajC,  most  of  them  photostats 
lidering  a  radio  applicant.  of  News  editorials,  news  stories 
"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  and  O’Donnell  columns.  On  one 
freedom  of  the  press,”  Caldwell  occasion,  Maslow  exnlained  he 
stated.  "But  it  certainly  can’t  had  been  unable  to  obtain  some 
be  that  Congress  intended,  or  conies  of  a  recent  e^Hion  con- 
the  Constitution  permits,  such  taining  the  denial  o^  O’Donnell’s 
invasion  of  freedom  in  the  mat-  court  story.  Caldwell  offer^  to 
ter  of  editorial  content.”  supply  them,  Mr.  Elvnn  remark- 

Guest  finally  ruled  that  “it  ing:  "We’re  usually  sold  out 
seems  to  me  perfectly  appro-  but  we  may  be  able  to  find 
priate  to  examine  into  what  an  a  few  extra  copies.” 
applicant  newspaper  does  with  Four  of  the  exhibits,  ^aslow 
his  newspaper.”  said,  were  in  regai^  to  "the  Pat- 


hls  newspaper.”  said,  were  in  regard  to  "the  Pat- 
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iwi.w  “fa*  evidence  should  show 

wlTni,  “'a‘  News  ran  the  denial  In 

®”  editions,  although  not  on  the 
ifi  a®'"®  N  was  lncliid»d,  he 

ft?new]^'  *  **  reporting  of  33, j  e<jiti„ns  of  the  following 

e  news.  .  •  .  .  dav  to  comolete  coverage. 

Explaining  that  radio  station  The  exhibits  dating  hack  to 
operation  would  not  be  compar-  1938  had  to  do  largely  with 
able  to  publishing  a  newspaper,  items  pertaining  to  Jews  and 
Mr.  Fl3mn  made  a  statement  for  Negroes.  One  picture  in  con- 
the  record  that  In  his  17  years  nection  with  a  Black  Market  ex- 
with  the  News  he  had  never  pose  In  the  early  days  of  OPA 
known  of  any  planned  program  was  included, 
or  deliberate  attempt  to  shape  a  At  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
story  or  editorial  to  stir  up  anti-  sentatlon,  Maslow  ask^  Mr. 
Semltlsm.  Fl^n:  "Is  O’Donnell  still  in 

■I  am  thoroughly  convinced.”  the  employ  of  the  News?” 
he  said,  “that  the  News  is  not  The  reply  was  “Yes,”  and  Mr. 
inti-Semltlc.  In  fact,  tt  regrets  Flynn  was  excused, 
that  anyone  should  construe  Maslow  called  Carl  Warren, 
snything  in  the  newspaper  as  be-  editor  of  the  News  broadcast 
anti-Semitic.  On  the  con-  department,  and  asked  him  to 
wary,  it  is  entirely  the  opposite  produce  copies  of  two  scripts 
mtent.  I  want  that  clear  in  pertaining  to  O’Donnell  stories, 
the  record.”  One  scrint  of  a  broadcast  on  the 

Maslow  next  drew  attention  to  O’Donnell  court  story  was  sub- 
w  fact  that  in  the  News’  orl-  mitted,  but  Warren  explained 
pnal  application  for  a  license  there  was  no  s^pt  on  the 
a  1941  it  listed  as  a  prospective  O’Donnell  FaHon  column  “be- 
program  one  called  “Washington  cause  we  didn’t  have  any 
■tuff.”  ’This  particular  program  broadcast  on  it.” 
is  not  included  in  the  amended  Citing  the  News’  statement  of 
presentation,  he  noted.  After  policy  to  give  only  “scrupu- 
MenUfying  the  author  oi  the  col-  lously  accurate  news  from  iden- 
upm,  “Capitol  Stuff,”  to  the  tifled  sources”  on  newscasts, 
l»^s  as  John  O’Donnell,  he  Maslow  asked  Warren: 

Mr.  Flynn  if  he  knew  that  “Did  you  handle  toe  script  on 
me  late  President  Roosevelt  had  the  O’Donnell  story  relating  to 
K^erred  an  “Iron  Cross”  upon  resignation  of  toe  juatlces?''^ 
O’^nnell?  Warren  said  he  had  handled  it 

An  objection  by  Caldwell  was  personally  after  seeing  toe  story 
mutalned  by  toe  examiner.  Mas-  in  toe  N^s. 
ww  then  introdneed  as  evidanoe  “Did  you,”  Maslow  pursued, 
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"regard  it  as  scrupulously  accu¬ 
rate  from  an  Identified  source?” 

T  did.”  reoHed  Warren.  “It 
was  in  the  News.” 

"Then.”  retorted  Maslow,  “you 
regard  the  News  as  an  accurate 
source?” 

“T  do.”  said  the  witness. 

"That’s  all.”  said  Maslow. 

Next  on  the  stand  was  Clif¬ 
ford  E.  Denton,  who  has  charge 
of  shortwave  broadcast  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  News.  He  staM 
that  his  staff  of  six  monitors 
listened  in  to  news  broadcasts 
on  some  200  foreign  stations. 

“Did  voii  listen  to  anv  Nazi 
broadcasts?”  Maslow  a'ked. 

“Most  certainly,”  replied  Den¬ 
ton. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  anv  Nazi 
broadcasts  praising  toe  News?” 
Maslow  asked. 

Again  an  obieetlon  bv  Cald¬ 
well  was  sustained,  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  excused. 

Guest  ruled  that  he  would  ad¬ 
mit  as  evidence  “only  actual 
quotes  from  the  News.” 

Ben  Gross,  radio  editor  of  the 
News,  was  called  to  testify  con¬ 
cerning  the  list  of  organizations 
which  the  News  presentation 
gave  as  being  willing  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  it  in  nrogramming 
the  FM  station.  His  testimony 
brought  out  that  two  Jewish 
grnims  have  withdrawn  since 
submission  of  the  list. 

CIO  Won't  Cooperate 

Counsel  for  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Union,  one  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  proceeding,  got  into 
the  record  that  the  Greater  New 
York  CIO  Council  had  recently 
written  a  letter  to  the  News  con¬ 
cerning  its  station  anplication. 

“What  did  toe  letter  state?” 
Mr.  Flynn  was  asked. 

He  replied;  ‘"The  gist  was  that 
the  CIO  would  not  cooperate.” 

Going  into  his  direct  present¬ 
ation,  Maslow  introdiKed  a  re¬ 
port  entitled  “Content  Analysis 
of  the  News”  which,  it  was 
brought  out,  has  been  prepared 
by  Prof.  Alexander  Pekelis  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search  (otherwi.'e  known  as  toe 
•’University  to  Exile”)  and  Miss 
Lila  Sussman,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  studies  for  toe  Com- 
mMon  on  Freedom  of  toe  Press. 

The  Ihrofessor  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  how  toe  analysis  was 
done  and  explained  at  some 
length  toe  nature  of  such 
scientific  research.  Examiner 
Guest  interrupted  at  one  point  to 
inquire,  off  the  record:  “Profes¬ 
sor,  do  you  think  we’ll  haye 
time  to  get  to  algebra  class?” 

In  serious  vein,  toe  witness 
said  three  months  in  IMS  and 
three  in  1M6  had  been  decided 
upon  “as  a  few  random  selec¬ 
tions”  for  toe  study  of  toe  news 
content  of  toe  News,  Times, 
Herald-Tribune,  Mirror  and  PM. 
Only  news  items  relating  to 
Jews  and  Negroes  were  tabu¬ 
lated.  The  analysis,  he  said, 
was  based  on  the  number  of 
such  stories,  toe  amount  of  spaee 
devoted  to  them,  and  toe 
“weighted  inches,”  which  he 
defined  as  position,  whether 
Page  One  or  inside. 

He  said  toe  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Itandtrshlp  had 
been  used  as  a  basis  for  weigh¬ 
ing,  although  he  persoiially  eon- 
sidefod  its  flndtogs  false,  “due 
to  toe  faet  they  ore  hazed  on 
studies  of  smaUtown  papers.” 


Post  UJf.  Service 
Pertinent  to  FM 

FCC  Examiner  Alfred  J.  Guest 
ruled  this  week  It  was  “quite 
pertfaient”  to  an  FM  application 
for  tita  owners  of  WUB,  Inc., 
to  show  what  their  newspaper, 
toe  New  York  Post,  did  in  toe 
way  of  public  ae^ce.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  he  admitted  evidence 
of  toe  Post’s  spMial  edition  dur¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence  of  toe  United  Nations. 

“It  cost  toe  Post  $80,000,”  testi¬ 
fied  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  ’Thackrey, 
president  and  pitollsher. _ 

Altogether,  the  analysis  was 
broken  down  into  36  charts 
which  the  Professor  said  rep¬ 
resent  toe  “30  angles  from  which 
toe  material  could  be  enume¬ 
rated.” 

No  Petitiona  Allowed 

Maslow  sought  to  introduce  a 
petition  signed  by  several  thou¬ 
sand  persons  against  granting  a 
license  to  the  News  and  Guest 
barred  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  accept  petitions  as 
evidence  of  a  newspaper’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  bias  or  unbias  in  a 
community. 

Guest  later  admitted  the  con¬ 
tent  analysis  and  aUowed  ^o- 
fessoT  Pekelis  to  explato  it  The 
various  charts. showed  by  actual 
number  and  by  percentage  the 
record  of  stories  “favorable  Md 
“unfavorable”  to  Jews  and  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  News,  as  against  toe 
other  morning  newspapers  Md 
the  average  of  those  papers,  PM 
being  Included  as  an  a.m.  paper. 

“Unfavorable”  stories,  Pekelis 
said.  Included  those  concerning 
crimes  where  the  Identity  of  toe 
person  either  was  given  or  could 
be  easily  recognized.  Caldwell 
raised  a  point  whether  the 
analysis  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  some  newspapers 
have  a  policy  against  identifying 
Negroes,  while  others  don’t 

Pekelis  replied  hy  example, 
that  a  story  in  toe  News,  in 
which  the  alleged  criminal  was 
identified  as  “a  burly  Negro” 
and  there  was  also  a  picture, 
was  counted  as  “unfavorable” 
whereas  a  story  on  the  same 
crime  in  the  ’Times,  in  which  the 
principal  was  not  identified  as 
a  Negro,  was  not  counted  one 
w^  or  the  other. 

Stories  of  race  persecution 
were  rated  as  “favorable.”  Pe¬ 
kelis  explained,  because  they  or¬ 
dinarily  would  arouse  sympathy 
on  the  part  ef  the  American 
public.  In  a  sadistic  country,  he 
went  on,  such  stories  would  be 
rated  as  “unfavorable.” 

Af  Uu  four  hours  of  testimony 
by  the  professor  as  to  methods 
of  quantitative  ai>d  qualitative 
anaemia.  Guest  and  Caldwell 
sought  an  emManation  ef  toe  ad- 
justm^ts  atoicta  Pdcalis  said 
were  made  ia  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  the  News,  a 
tabloid,  and  toe  Times,  wHh  its 
greater  news  space. 

Ten  minutes  later,  eoemaal  ad¬ 
mitted  were  gro«y  and  Guest 
adjourned  the  hearing  to  glee 
Caldwdl  a  diaaee  t^frt  mm 
srlto  his  bomesregk."  CaMeall 
called  on  Maslow  to  ptednsa  a 
listing  of  aR  the  news  stories 
studied  tolheandais. 


AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE 
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Commodious  Quarters  for  American  Press  Institute 


UNUSUAL  physical  arrange¬ 
ments,  both  in  terms  of  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort,  are  being 
made  for  the  American  Press 
Institute  in  the  Journalism  build¬ 
ing  at  Coiumbia  University. 

ne  Institute  has  been  assured 
of  building  aiterations,  receipt 
of  specially-built  furniture,  as 
well  as  carpets,  draperies,  and 
lighting  equipment,  in  ample 
time  for  the  first  seminar,  for 
managing  and  news  editors,  to 
begin  Sept.  30. 

The  quarters  are  novel  in 
many  respects.  The  large  semi¬ 
nar  room,  shown  in  the  lower 
rlghthand  part  of  the  above  floor 
plan,  will  have  dimensions  of 
approximately  30  by  60  feet. 
Most  of  the  seminar  sessions 


will  be  held  around  a  big,  spe¬ 
cially-built  oval  table,  which 
will  accommodate  30  comfor¬ 
table,  leather-upholstered  chairs 
arouM  the  rim.  The  large  semi¬ 
nar  room  will  additionally  be 
furnished  with  adequate  lounge 
furniture  for  all  seminar  mem¬ 
bers’  use. 

Directly  adjoining  the  large 
seminar  room,  will  be  a  writ¬ 
ing  room  for  seminar  members, 
nearly  as  large,  equipped  with 
a  new,  modem  desk  and  type¬ 
writer  for  each  seminar  mentber. 
A  smaller  seminar  room  is 
being  prepared  for  special  con¬ 
ferences. 

Tile  institute  quarters  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  entire  main  floor  of 
the  Journalism  building,  with 


Guardian  to  be  Named 
In  Pulitzer  Will  Case 


THE  voluminous  last  will  and 

testament  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
with  all  its  codicils,  was  placed 
bade  in  the  active  file  of  New 
York  County  Surrogate’s  Court 
this  week. 

Litigation,  as  yet  amicable,  has 
been  Instituted  by  the  trustees 
of  the  publisher’s  estate  to  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  done 
with  funds,  now  totalling  about 
313,000,  which  Bfr.  Pulitzer  be¬ 
queathed  to  “the  principal  edi¬ 
tors  and  managers  of  said  news¬ 
papers  whom  my  trustees  may 
regard  as  most  deserving  and 
valuable  to  said  newspapers." 

’The  “said  newspapers”  at  the 
time  of  the  will,  1904,  were 
the  Nets  York  World,  and  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
Since  there  is  no  longer — not 
since  1931— a  New  York  World, 
the  trustees  are  asking  court  di¬ 
rection  as  to  whom  to  pay  certain 
income  accruing  from  the  News- 
papv  Trust. 

Tile  question  has  been  raised 
now,  E  li  P  was  told  by  Stephen 


E.  Nash,  attorney  for  the  trus¬ 
tees,  because  it  has  only  been 
in  the  last  few  years  that  any 
money  earmarked  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  editors  and  managers  has 
been  earned. 

Maintenance  of  the  old  World 
Building  by  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  ate  into  the  principal  and 
interest  for  years,  Mr.  Nash  ex¬ 
plained.  After  it  was  old,  the 
Press  Publishing  Co.  began  to 
pay  dividends — $11  a  share  in 
1942,  $9  in  1943,  $4  in  1944  and 
$3.S0  in  1945. 

The  Newspaper  Trust,  which 
owns  4,852  shares  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  has  received 
$133,430  in  dividends.  One-tenth 
of  the  sum,  under  the  terms  of 
the  will,  is  for  the  princinal  edi¬ 
tors  and  managers  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1931, 
Mr.  Nash  stated  in  his  petition 
submitted  to  Surrogate  W.  T. 
Collins  this  week.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  trustees  to  divide 
one-tenth  of  the  income  from 


the  exception  of  the  west  end 
of  the  floor,  which  the  Columbia 
University  Bookstore  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building,  directly 
off  the  South  Field  part  of  the 
campus,  will  be  used.  Oifleers 
of  the  institute  will  be  across 
the  lobby  from  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  with  offices  for  Floyd 
Taylor,  director;  Claude  A.  Jag- 
ger,  associate  director,  and  sec¬ 
retaries. 

Seminar  members  will  be 
housed  in  John  Jay  Hall,  newest 
of  the  Columbia  residence  halls, 
diagonally  across  South  Field 
from  the  Journalism  building. 
Separate  rooms  will  be  available 
for  each  seminar  member,  and 
meals  will  be  served  in  a  private 


each  paper  among  the  principal 
editors  and  managers  of  that 
paper.  Never  was  any  income 
earned  by  one  of  the  papers  paid 
to  the  editors  and  managers  of 
the  other  paper. 

Because  Income  from  the  Trust 
has  been  declining  sharply  in 
the  last  few  years,  with  nearly 
90%  of  the  $3,256,276  principal 
invested  in  Government  Bonds, 
the  trustees  have  also  asked  the 
Surrogate  to  permit  them  to  buy 
highgrade  stocks  or  otherwise 
invest  the  money  to  reap  a  better 
return. 

In  event  of  approval  of  this 
petition,  it  is  anticipated  the  sum 
accruing  to  the  benefit  of  the 
editors  and  managers  would  in¬ 
crease  considerably  each  year. 

Beached  Via  Heorst 

As  part  of  the  legal  steps  to 
solve  the  problem.  Surrogate 
Collins  indicated  he  would  ap¬ 
point  a  special  guardian  -for  the 
infant  heirs  of  Joseph  Pulitzer. 
Tlie  designee  probably  will  be 
State  Senator  Pliny  W.  William¬ 
son,  who  has  already  been  named 
to  accept  ;iervice  for  these  heirs. 

It  is  likely  the  guardian  will 
then  file  a  brief  to  contend  that 
half  of  the  Trust  income  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  editors  and  man¬ 


dining-room  which  is  being  spe¬ 
cially  furnished  with  lounge 
furniture. 

The  revised  calendar  of  the 
seminars  follows: 

I.  Managing  and  News  Editors, 

three  weeks.  Sept  30,  1946, 

through  Oct.  18. 

II.  Picture  Editors,  two  weeks, 
Oct.  28  through  Nov.  8. 

III.  City  Editors,  three  weeks, 
Dec.  2  through  Dec.  20. 

IV.  Editorial  Writers,  four 
weeks,  Jan.  20,  1947,  through 
Feb.  14. 

V.  Reporters  of  Municipal  Af¬ 
fairs,  three  weeks,  March  10 
through  March  28. 

VI.  General  Reporters,  three 
weeks.  May  5  through  May 
23. 


agers  should  revert  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  estate  since  there  are  no 
World  men  to  receive  it.  It  will 
be  the  contention  of  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  beneficiaries  that  they 
should  receive  the  whole 
amount. 

’The  trustees  are  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Post-Dispatch:  Herbert  Pulitzer 
a  son  of  the  late  nubllsher;  and 
Joseph  Pulitzer  HI,  a  grandson, 
who  was  named  upon  toe  death 
of  Ralph  Pulitzer. 

Some  16  heirs  are  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  toe  globe.  For  serv¬ 
ice  of  toe  petition  on  some  .  ,  • 
the  address  of  two  was  given  as 
the  Schooner  Merida  off  Nassau, 
toe  Bahamas  .  .  ,  the  court  al¬ 
lowed  publication  in  the  Nets 
York  Law  Journal  .  .  .  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst’s  Nets 
York  Mirror. 

As  counsel  discussed  toe  in¬ 
volved  terms  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
will  before  Surrogate  Collins, 
they  looked  directly  across  the 
street  at  toe  only  formidable 
monument  in  New  York  to  the 
famed  publisher  of  the  Worid 
.  ,  .  the  Pulitzer  Buiiding,  which 
is  plain  63  Park  Row  to  its  ten¬ 
ants.  including  toe  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

PUiLISIR  for  July  20,  1*4* 


g  a  SIR 


Further  Newsprint 
Rise  Waits  OPA  Fate 

coirtinued  from  pogt  8 

more  than  in  1941,  the  base  year. 

Production  in  Canada  last 
month  amounted  to  334,207  tons. 
The  Canadian  mills  produced 
408,422  tons  more  in  the  first 
liz  months  of  1946  than  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1945,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  29.7%. 

Output  of  U.  S.  mills  also  was 
np  5.5%  for  six  months  and 
Newfoundland  production  was 
up  9.9%. 

Total  North  American  produc- 
.tton  in  June  was  424,316  tons. 

The  prosperity  being  enjoyed 
by  the  Canadian  industry  was 
Indicated  in  data  compiled  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Riving  the  Jtme  level  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  common 
stock  index  as  282,  against  160 
in  June  1945,  118  in  1944,  59 
in  1941  and  61  in  1939. 

Since  1939,  the  figures  showed, 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  com¬ 
mon  stocks  have  increased  in 
value  by  357%  on  the  average. 
Numerous  firms  have  reduced 
indebtedness  considerably,  with 
many  millions  of  bonds  re¬ 
deemed  and  cancelled. 

“The  companies,”  said  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  “have  been 
enabled  to  build  up  Aeir  work¬ 
ing  capital  by  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  to  inaugurate  or  in¬ 
crease  their  dividends,  effect  re¬ 
funding  operations  that  have 
permitted  large  annual  savings 
and  generally  to  achieve  the 
strongest  operating  condition  in 
many  years." 

E  &  P  was  informed  that  the 
passing  of  the  British  loan  would 
have  "no  Immediate  effect"  on 
the  amount  of  newsprint  which 
Canada  is  furnishing  to  England 
this  year,  but  shipments  will  be 
Increased  considerably  in  1947. 
Thereafter  the  operation  of  con¬ 
tracts  will  approach  normal  “as 
fast  as  conditions  permit,”  it 
was  said. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers  topped  off  the  week’s 
news  about  newsprint  with  an 
advertisement  telling  readers  of 
the  $6.80  rise  and  adding: 

“The  Springfield  Newspapers 
are  using  12,000  tons  yearly. 
This  is  a  cost  increase  of  over 
$81,000.  We  will  run  about 
8,000,000  lines  of  advertising 
this  year  and  should  advance 
the  rate  one  cent  a  line  to  cover 
the  increased  price  of  news¬ 
print. 

“However,  we  are  so  delighted 
to  be  rid  of  the  OPA  that  we 
plan  to  try  to  absorb  the  ad¬ 
vance.” 


Announces  New  Rates 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1947,  News¬ 
week  magazine  announces  new 
advertising  rates  and  a  new  cir¬ 
culation  guarantee  of  700,000. 

■ 

150  in  Baseball  School 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Nearly 
150  boys  participated  in  a  three- 
day  tiyout  camp  sponsored  by 
the  niiladelphla  National  League 
team  and  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times. 


d^faitiiarp 


CuMT  Clat  Tilton,  76,'  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Dan^lle  (111.) 
Press  and  former  preaidmit,  H- 
linois  State  Historical  Society, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Danville. 

Mrs.  Salue  Cain  Butler,  80, 
principal  owner  of  the  T.  B. 
Butler  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph,  died  July  9  in  a 
Tyler  hospital. 

Rev.  Davto  W.  Siegrist,  re¬ 
tired  Methodist  minister  and 
former  managing  editor,  Leba¬ 
non  (Pa.)  Reporter  and  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  died 
July  18. 

W.  Stanley  Lanterman,  58, 
Easton,  Pa.,  correspondent.  New 
York  Times  and  an  Easton  news¬ 
paperman  for  40  years,  died 
July  12. 

M.  B.  Dudley,  71,  a  former 
editorial  employe,  Weir  York 
Times,  died  July  16  after  a  brief 
illness  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Howard  C.  Lee,  74,  former 
circulation  manager,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  died  July  9  in 
Media,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Wood  Ivins,  widow 
of  Haddon  Ivins,  former  editor. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  died  July  17. 

Charles  Perkins  Stewart,  74. 
telegraph  editor,  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette,  died  July  17. 

Percy  F.  Montgomery,  62,  of 
the  Drury  Advertising  Agency. 
San  Francisco,  and  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  died  July  6, 

James  Norbert  (Jerry) 
Doyle,  47,  assistant  city  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 

Merald,  died  July  16  of  bums 
suffered  when  he  fell  asleep 
smoking. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Reddin,  36,  who, 
as  the  former  Lucille  Gerl,  was 
society  editor,  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times,  died  July  11  in 
Racine,  Wis, 

Paul  N.  McWhorter,  48, 
sportswriter,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Oispatch,  died  July  15. 

■ 

William  J.  Mots  Dies; 
Canadian  Publisher 

Kitchener,  Ont.  —  William 
John  Motz,  75,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Kitchener 
Daily  Record,  died  July  10. 

Mr.  Motz  spent  nearly  50 
years  in  newspaper  work  and 
served  as  president  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newpaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Ontario  Pro¬ 
vincial  Dailies  Association. 

Mr.  Motz  entered  newspaper 
work  when  he  joined  his  father 
in  the  firm  of  Rittinger  and 
Motz,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Ontario 
Journal.  When  his  father  died, 
Mr.  Motz  became  editor  of  the 
paper. 

In  1918  Mr.  Motz  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  old  News  Rec¬ 
ord,  one  of  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  Kitchener  at 
that  time.  The  News  Record  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Dailg  Telegraph  in 
1922. 


Cc^L  Speidel 
Rejoins  Papers 
After  August  6 

San  Francisco — Capt.  Robert 
M.  Speidel,  vicepresident,  Spei¬ 
del  Newspapers,  Inc.,  national 
research  and  service  organiza¬ 
tion  for  Speidel  newspapers,  is 
on  terminal  leave  until  Aug.  6, 
after  which  he  will  be  in  the 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  office. 

Captain  Speidel  doffed  a  tunic 
bearing  Army  commendation. 
Oak  Leaf  cluster  and  Southwest 
Pacific  area  ribbons  on  ending 
four  years  of  military  service. 
For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
aide-de-camp  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  San  Francisco 
Port  of  Ehnbarkation.  He  has 
been  placed  in  the  reserve,  with 
rank  of  captain. 

Educated  at  Culver,  Stanford 
University,  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  he  also 
has  had  diverse  practical  news¬ 
paper  experience.  He  has 
worked  in  the  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  departments 
of  varied  Speidel  publications  in 
New  York,  Colorado,  Iowa  and 
Nevada.  In  addition  he  edited 
various  school  publications  at 
Culver,  Stanford  and  Ckilumbia. 

Captain  Speidel  was  married 
Sept  25, 1942,  to  Kathryn  Louise 
Stewart  of  I^s  Angeles.  They 
have  one  child,  Meredith  Louise, 
bom  May  28.  The  returned 
veteran  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  Olympic  Club. 

Offices  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  are  at  Palo  Alto  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  Captain  Speidel’s 
father,  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  is 
president  of  the  service  organ¬ 
ization  for  newspapers  in  seven 
states,  from  New  York  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

■ 

Ward-Griifith  Named 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  national  Over¬ 
using  representaUve  by  the 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Csth  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  limei — .40  per  line  per  inurtion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tim^— .90  per  line 
2  timee— .50  per  line  per  Intertien 
4  timee— .70  per  line  per  inMrtion 
3  linei  minimum 
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_ NOON _ 
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OAVABU  HARSUIie  bariaf  eelURS. 
memre  deiUee  or  weekliee,  eerwkere 

in  u.  8.  Mo  leeeee  or  tredee.  Lea 
relfhner  Afeney.  MeekTtUe,  Mleh. 


ooTiitBMTiAL  ntroiMATioa 
On  DeUy  Mewepeper  ProperU^ 

W.  H.  Oloeer  Oo..  VeaMe,  Oelll. 
*  *  Let  me  kelp  jn  5ad  •  n*^ 
property  la  tke  weet.  Artfcar^W. 
Bty^  sas  Market  Bt.,  8aa  Fraa- 

eieeo  6,  Oelli.  _ 

MAT  EROTHKEB,  glapkatea, 
letebHeked  iSlA.  Mewepapm  keopM 
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Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 
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eated,  when  available.  Bex  604^ 
Editor  k  Publiaber. 
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STATB  BDITOB  with  reel  ilire  for 
eerrring  on  excellent  lob  eierted  in 
derelopment  of  cnbnrben*mrel  twri* 
torp  for  ereaiag  paper  of  85,000  eir- 
enletioa.  Friendlp  working  eondltions 
end  reel  opportnnltp  for  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  field.  Glre  fall  personal 
end  prefeseloael  det%^  references  end 
pfetmre.  Box  6180,  editor  end  Pub* 
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Editor  A  PnbUahar. 
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I^m  27,  married,  eollese.  T6Un».  witk  pr«teni 

•Ml  an  exneltsat  knewledcn  of  olren* 

IHion  and  clremlatlon  promotion,  hav'  eaWiSn  donaiimmii.  AJ 
lit  been  a  Diitrtot  SnpMTiior  for  the  ^iHl^dMlded. 
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t  i  0  n  a  1 1 7  dtitrlbni^  pnblieation. 
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tmtUl  national  linage.  Fifteen  years'  10  years'  experl^ce.  employed  in 
•xperlenoe  with  thorough  knowledge  California.  Ne^  housing.  Box  508«, 

•f  merchandieittg,  market  analysis  and  Fditor  >  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

rtility  to  intelligently  present  s  news-  emw4*TV*.  AOOSSSXVB, 
jeper  from  a  staadi^nt  of  sales  to  ^DVOATBD  young  man  with  ideas, 
who  has  shown^real  abilities  as  an  ad- 

jjeiUher.  _  -—  vertising  promoter,  radio  announcer 

vATBHAIi,  28,  single,  wishes  oppor-  nuj  gcript-i^ter.  as  an  editorial,  po- 
lenity  as  adrertising  salesman,  large  iit<cal  and  eports  writer,  wants  a 
or  small  midwest  daily.  Member  of  fition  with  a  fatnre  on  small  daily. 

Newspaper  family,  some  experience  in  ig^ge  weekly,  or  srhat  hare  yon.  Econ.  •*,  **••—  - 

■all  room  nnd  eirenlation.  Command-  |gw  degree  from  leading  uniy.  terylee  experience,  desires  r^ 

■g  Ofieer  LOS  during  war.  Reeelyed  pomer  Bne.  Manager,  Ady.  Manat^r  parting  loh  on  email  or  medium  sited 
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Mber.  8  JWt  experlen^fJuM  wjwjj 

ill  BSrt. 


T^llr  TUSv^i#  Considers 

■  Cl  lie  CIX  I  niniy  Wim«n*c^pun'*0f’*ra^we^  Industry-Wide 

on  the  air  charging  Navy  censor-  —  .  _  •  '  m  » 

BrRobwiu.  Brown  ai?„?»TS!SArSfh5  Ad  Abuse  Move 

RKWBIIS  of  this  column  Imvo  the  Appolochion  were  muO-  be^^’uert'^^^  sl^iiito*1o^*  uSfe  "Sreetlw 

lisd  a  heavy  dosage  of  at^  hUlen.  One  wiipr  after  a  flight  over  the  Islaiid  ing  abuses"  on  an  industry-wide 

Ixwib  InfonnaUon  a^iM  the  ‘It’s  p^ney,*  and  began  read^  after  the  test  "it  looked  as  If  not  scale  rather  than  by  serving 
iSSL  1*  ^®*®®**^*  story.  ^  •  P«l>n  frond  was  destroyed,  complaints  on  individual  firms 

thCTi  further  this  piece  in  clorcr,  however,  tenslral^lt  unfortunate  that  for  nolltlcal  as  heretofore. 

•^11  jdew  in  covei^e  ly  when  the  ^g**®*®  or  interservice  reasons  this  ques-  Interest  in  the  proposed  meth- 

o£  ■$®  BikW  teat  N®xt  ^siW^  —Robert  P.  Martin,  New  ( whether  the  test  was  a  od  has  been  growing  within 

week  Lyim,  or  some  ouer  Yanc  Pott.  success  or  ‘an  abysmal  failure*)  the  Commission  since  the  FTC 

non-atomic  subject.  By  t^t  It  was  cannot  now  be  discussed  by  the  first  presented  the  idea  several 

time  operation  crossroads  plosion  wrought  much  more  oeople  who  know  the  most  about  weeks  ago.  Eoixoft  &  Publisher 
should  be  weU  out  of  our  sys-  havoc  than  was  at  ^st  esti-  jhe  men  who  prepared  the  learned. 

..  ,,  .  ..  _  — pl*tk  Lee.  INS.  warshios  for  the  test  and  the  Especially  harassing  and  cost- 

^^om  the  time  we  hit  San  D  o  n  t  underesUmate  the  scientists  who  made  ready  the  ly  to  the  Commission,  a  spokes- 
nancisco  on  oiy  way  home,  atomic  Don  t  sell  It  bomb.  Mavbe  something  went  man  said,  have  been  the  actions 

1  •braiders  bave  Aort.  It  is  ^11  the  mon  ravag-  urrong:  maybe  the  bomb  failed  against  cigarette  companies.  In 

plaguy  lu  Witt  ^esUonsalmut  ing  weapon  in  the  world.  ...  It  jo  achieve  maximum  power;  recent  years.  FTC  complaints 

toe  atointemb  test,  tov^ab^.  was  awesome.  It  wm  fearful,  maybe  it  was  detonated  at  the  about  the  advertisiM  of  Old 

out:  It  was  malevolent.  It  deserves  urrong  altitude.  A  lot  of  peo-  Gold.  Philip  Morris.  Camel,  and 
^ !*  f  “  its  adjMtivcs.  But  it  bad.  too  big  know  these  answers,  but  it  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  have  in- 
sra  heard?  It  hadn  t  been  to  us  a  buildup.  It  wu  Uke  going  to  ggems  that  only  John  Citizen  volvrf  long  series  of  hearings 

aboi^  toe  Appalachian  ^  we  a  movie  you  ve  heard  too  njuch  reallv  wants  to  have  the  truth  and  great  expense  to  the  Com- 

Neville,  New  revealed."  mission,  its  representative  said. 

I^^^k  blast  mniit  of  us  ~  Chaplin  Said  he  “could  tell  Therefore,  the  FTC  may  be- 

1  Md  2  to  find  ?ut^hy*  toe^lS  mv^  fnetodJd  ^It^S^Sy  “et  “>6  public  facts  which  might  fore  long  adopt  the  Mw  method 
nuMip  vnt  «I2t  rata  helo  Straighten  out  what  Is  now  in  fields  where  it  Issues  com- 

pubUc  got  tot  hnp^on.  confusion  as  to  paints  frequently,  such  as  cos- 

TO  BEGIN  MnivnjniK  nf  nrMn  hr  Mt  whether  this  atom  test  was  a  metics,  drugs  and  foods.  Under 

Iv  OEOlTl,  concensus  of  press  the  plain  truth  is  some  of  us  felt  ei..aa.raaa«a.  a....  VAnfAUntO. 

observers  on  the  Appalachian  the  big  blast  was  almost  anti- 

20  miiMB  ffftm  Oia  hiaat  vrAa  that  Hm  n_fi.iija  **  mg- 1 _ * TAkva^wa  Hop.  He  Said  confuslon  existed  tives  of  firms  in  an  industry 

toe  atom^S,^  ^  g««“  Johnson.  „„  Kwajalein  Itself,  some  high  would  consult  with  the  FTC  to 

la^u^  ™!^iS{"fnr  fha  hnmh  ron  ™nking  ofiBcers  telling  toe  establish  acceptable  rules  for  ad- 

52JJ'  correspondents  that  the  “hidden  vertising.  Suchconsultations.lt 

1  damage  may  be  great”  and  that  was  stated,  would  be  conducted 

wiUiln  8  Week  all  of  the  target  formally  and  officially.  But,  how 
wnifM.r’f  ^®"®“®ol^  .  .  .  Frank  ,you1d  be  at  the  bottom,  the  rules  that  might  be  decided 

SZd  of^lklni^Otoer.  nrSS  Bartholomew.  UP.  Others.  Chaplin,  said,  “believe  ui5.n  would  be  enforced,  wlth- 

abW  felViMre  of  toe^net^fi^  i*'®,  experiment  was  a  out  more  litigation,  has  not  been 

would  ta  nmk*  And  mh^.  FIRST  reporte,  also,  were  that  fizzle.”  determined,  the  PTC  representa- 

sciouslv  manv  rennrtom  must  only  10  ships  had  been  dam-  While  these  commentators  tive  raid,  since  the  Commission 

have  exnected  to  witnem  those  O"  loP  ®I  ""IP  b*'®  ships  were  raising  doubts  in  toe  pub-  has  not  worked  out  a  definite 

dire  things  that  had  been  nre-  ®unk  and  one  capsized  that  was  lie  mind,  the  renorters  at  Bikini  procedure. 

dieted _ eartoauakes  and  tidal-  much  for  an  eager  public  were  telling  toe  truth  about  Meanwhile,  in  New  York  this 

waves— at  which  we  all  laughed  consciousness  to  grasp.  Interest  damage  as  they  saw  it  with  their  week,  hearings  in  toe  Philip 
before  toe  event  news  reports  waned  from  j>ym  eyes.  The  doubts  appear  Morris  case  were  nearing  a  con- 

Dlrannolntmeni  that  «ha  fla.h  I**®*  moment  and  later  more  ac-  to  have  won  out.  We  talked  elusion,  with  toe  FTC  and  the 

of  fire*^  wasn’t  bigger  tot  the  curate  reports  of  five  ships  sunk,  to  plenty  of  high  ranking  of-  manufacturer  seeking  to  estab- 

atomic  cloud  didn’t  »o  hivher  seven  wrecked  and  25  damaged  ficers  aboard  the  Appalachian  llsh  toe  validity  of  their  respec- 
aS  last  longer  tot  toe  nMw  received  comparatively  little  at-  from  Admiral  Blandy  on  down  tive  experiments  on  "throat  ir- 

wasn’t  deafening  and  toe  blast  Mention.  _  and  not  once  did  we  hear  an  ritatlons”  caxsed  by  cigarettes, 

and  heat  waves  feanvime  wa«  As  far  as  we  could  determine,  intimation  toe  bomb  was  a  No  decision  is  expected  before 
accentuated  when  toe  first  re-  newsoaner  reports  were  accu-  “fizzle.”  it  was  admitted,  how-  next  December  or  January, 
port  of  damage  revealed  onlv  rate  judging  from  the  New  York  ever,  that  this  bomb,  although  Complaints  against  Philip 
two  ships  sunk  ^  papers.  On  toe  first  day,  re-  toe  same  tsrpe  as  that  used  at  Morris  were  first  issu^  in  Sep- 

It  was  that  last  fact  two  Porters  on  the  Appalachian  had  Nagasaki,  probably  did  not  ex-  tember.  1942.  Since  then,  num- 
ships  sunk  that  hit  the"  head-  rely  on .  reports  coming  to  Pl^e  with  toe  same  efficiency,  erous  hearings  have  been  held, 
lines  of  New  York  oaners  Mon-  R'c™  Irom  other  sources.  After  But  anyone  who  went  into  xhe  Government  is  attempting 
day  morning  AiSi  toe  dis-  ®®®  t*'®"'-  *5?  aboard  the  Appala-  to  enjoin  the  company  from  rep- 

patches  reflei^  some  of  toe  let-  selves.  Since  returning  to  the  chlan  and  craised  around  the  resenting  that  its  product  l.s  less 

down  felt  ^t^  press  'The  States  we  have  seen  no  instance  target  tolps  later  going  aboaM  irritating  to  smokers  than  other 

public  auickiv  grasned'  that  reporting  about  which  three  of  them  can  tell  you  toe  cigarettes 

Moni^^^DanSf^Ll  to  ‘here  had  been  rumors  on  the  atom  bomb  has  not  been  over-  , 

<nioto%  tolns  su^  to  three  and  •**P-  O*  course,  we  have  not  in-  rated  and  the  test  was  not  a  ,  _  ,  , 

OTiy  ■i^eSav  w  it  sp^*®**  e'^®^  newspaper  toat  “fizzle.”  Field  Project  Delayed 

ships  were  lost  Of  course  the  ®  correspondent  out  there.  Any  bomb  that  can  sink  five  Chicago  —  Magazine  X,  other- 
Japanese  cruiser  Sakawa  didn't  What  toe  public  was  not  ade-  ships,  make  a  shambles  out  of  wise  known  as  USA,  has  been 

go  down  until  Tuesday  But  toe  ouately  Informed  on.  in  our  esti-  seven  others  and  damage  at  postponed  "indefinitely,”  E  &  P 

malori^  of  people  to  .which  this  mation,  was  toat  the  center  of  least  25  more  is  one  helluva  was  told  this  week  by  Marshall 

writer  has  talked  were  unaware  15®  target  array  was  betw^n  bomb. 

toat  five  ships  were  sunk.-  Their  f'V’®®.  j  .Si*  - 

impression  was  based  on  Mon-  island  of  Bikini  and  toe  target 
day’s  report  of  lesser  damage.  Itself  was  about  five  ">Res  •— 

As  stated  in  previous  dis-  in  diameter.  Neither  does  toe  M  H 

patches,  most  reporters  on  the  P“W*®  that  all  five  totos  in 

Appalachian  chided  their  mind  sunk  were  within  m  aroro3“-  iSBS 

about  the  bomb  after  we  had  ""Jt®  ''®^*“,*  °t  ™  ™ 

entered  toe  lagoon  and  could  see  ’"'***, ''®, ***®, 
toe  damage  inflicted  by  one  ®"®*y®‘® 

bomb.  Here  are  some  ekeerpts  ir"  » 

from  newspaper  stories  to  Ulus-  J?®  the  destructiveness  of  toe 
trate  toe  point:  «>“•>• 

“While  many  a  watcher 
toe  test  a  disappointing 
tacle,  toe  fact  remains  tr 
bomb  took  a  heavy  toll. 

— Don  Whitehead,  AP.  — . 

"The  first  hour  after  toe  bomb  from 


11  m*,**  “Call  you  aattla  tills  qnastioii?"  “1  arant  ta 
A  saya  *Ysa*i  B  saya  *Na.*  Who  la  corract?-  Evory 
familiar  with  tha  abova  pattam  of  raadar  qnarias.  Corract 
apt  to  bo  tricky.  But  Tha  Hasldn  luformatlM  Sarylea, 
D.  C.,  hat  put  that  word  “ASK”  lata  cfarculatloa  at  a 
Auswer”  faatura.  Many,  many  nawtpapart  find  It  “tun 


Wathfai 


;  spec-  IT  IS  our  belief  the  public’s 
lat  toe  impression  toat  the  bomb  was 
...”  a  “fizzle”  was  firmly  Implanted 
July  2  by  two  radio  broadcasts 
fi....!  Kwajalein  reports  of 
was  detonated,  observers  abosurd  which  were  carried  by  toe  wire 


Fast  (E-30^04)  Asa  rtatwad  f(t  can- 


“Haw  yaftfvm  aparytUng  alaatrieal.akV' 

“Juft  about,  I  guen.  Good  lighting — auto¬ 
matic  refrigeration — air  conditioning— 
grilla,  oveni  and  a  diahwaaher  too.  I  can’t 
name  ’em  all — but  I  can  say  that  deo- 
trkity  helped  lu  grow.  In  {act,  it  maite 
it  easy  to  do  many  times  the  volunie 
we  did  back  in  the  gas  lamp  days.” 


'‘Had  to  gat  up  on  a  box  to  light  ’amf” 

•Yep.  Some  difference  between  lighting 
those  lamps  and  flipping  an  electric 
switchl  But  when  we  first  put  in  elec¬ 
tricity — in  1911 — some  customers  said  we 
were  craay.  Then  we  bought  the  first 
electric  meat-slicer  in  Uniontown — and 
how  it  speeded  up  our  businessi” 


“Good  ataoka,  Mr.  FronaiaT" 

••Best  in  town.  Things  were  cheap  back  in 
1903 — but  man,  how  we  worked  to  make 
a  dollar!  Hauling  our  own  ice — slicing 
meat  by  hand — firing  up  a  coal  stove — 
chores  here,  chores  there — why  it  was 
even  a  chore  to  light  the  lights.  See  those 
old  gas  lamps  in  the  picture?” 


"Looha  lika  alaetrieity  did  a  good  job." 

“A  swell  job!  I  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  the 
electric  folks  for  making  electricity  so 
cheap  and  dependable.  I  can’t  luider- 
stand  why  some  people  want  to  take  the 
business  away  from  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  and  let  the  government  run  it. 
Can  you  explain  that  one?” 


"And  somebody  haa  to  maka  it  up." 

"And  that  ‘somebody’  is  us — you  and  mo. 
Look,  mister,  my  taxes  are  high  enough 
already.  Besides,  I  don’t  bdieve  in  gov¬ 
ernment  running  the  electric  business — 
or  my  businem — or  anybody  dae’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Didn’t  we  just  fi^t  a  war  against 
that  very  principle?” 


"Thay  aay  gooammant^tt  aatt  ehaupar." 

‘1  doubt  it.  The  price  may  haok  cheaper 
— sure — but  that’s  just  window  dressing. 
You  see,  government  operations  pay  little 
or  no  taxes.  Electric  companies  have  to 
pay  plenty.  So  when  government  takes 
over  an  electric  company,  the  Treasury 
loses  a  big  chunk  of  taxes,  doesn’t  it?” 


Amarica'i  butinatt-monagad,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


•  Eahr  “THE  SUMliBR  BLBCTRXC  HOUR* 
wHb  Aaaa  /amiaaaa  Bob  Shaaioj,  Tho  Sportamoap 
aad  Robort  Anabruator^a  Oreba^ra,  Booty  Samiay 
4i/Mraooa»  4;JP.  BDST,  CBS  Motwrotk. 


Fire  raged  and  roared  through  the  old  building.  A  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  was  burning  to  the  ground.  Patients, 
locked  in  their  rooms,  were  in  horrible  danger.  It  made  a 
great  newspaper  story,  but  tbe  editor  of  The  IndianapoUe 
Times  shook  his  head  sadly  as  he  read  it.  _ 

Bitterly  he  asked,  “Must  there  be  a  disaster  to  bring 
a  reform?” 

The  Times  bad  feared  this  tragedy.  Again  and  again  it 
had  warned  of  fire  hazards  in  state  institutions.  Indeed, 
its  campaign  had  almost  succeeded.  Even  then,  the  state 


legislature  was  dawdling  over  a  reform  bill. 

But  while  the  lawmakers  delayed — this  awful  thing 
happened. 

Now,  a  thoroughly  angry  Public  Opinion  demanded 
action  .  .  .  forced  the  legislature  to  pass  the  bill  and 
appropriate  money  .  .  .  started  a  great  building  and 
m^ernization  program. 

Public  Opinion  had  solved  a  problem.  True,  a  “little” 
problem  when  placed  against  the  vast  backdrop  of  this 
troubled  world,  but  that  same  power  of  Public  Opinion . . . 


BIGGEST,  most  terribly  urgent  problem  in  all 
history  is  the  mere  existence  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Blither  we  will  control  atomic  energy, 
or  it  will  destroy  us. 

The  problem  is  as  simple— and  as  awful— as  that 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  America’s 
press  has  cried  out  this  warning: 

Public  Opinion  must  decide  what  to  do  with 
this  thing  called  nuclear  fission. 

Must  decide  quickly!  Must  decide  wisely! 
Your  newspaper  has  given  you  the  straight  facts 
you  need  to  reach  a  decision.  It  has  exposed 
the  slick  propaganda  and  party  line  motives  of 
some  of  those  who  would  share  the  bomb 
with  potential  enemies.  It  has  explained  that  by 
keeping  the  bomb,  America  at  best  may  buy  only 
an  uneasy  and  temporary  security. 

Only  Public  Opinion  is  powerful  enough  to 
insist  that  there  ^  no  quick  and  foolish  surrender 
of  our  mighty  weapon.  Only  Public  Opinion 
can  compel  America  to  keep  the  secret .  .  . 
until  the  rest  of  the  world  is  willing  to  agfee  on 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  .  .  .  control 
armed  with  authority  to  prevent  an  atomic  piax. 

Public  Opinion  is  YOU— multiplied  by  millions. 


'Give  Light  end  the  Peepie  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  SZ  N  EWS  PA  P 
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